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Editorial AS WE SEE IT 


If proof were needed that neither oratory nor an elabo- 
rate international organization is capable of assuring 
peace to the world, the recent behavior of the commu- 
nists, particularly that of their leader, Mr. Khrushchev, 
has supplied it in abundance. Sometime ago Mr. Steven- 
son remarked that when the Russian dictator wished to 
bang the table with his shoe, and needed an audience to 
see the show, he had to ‘‘come to the United Nations” for 
the purpose. There may be some truth in the remark, but 
it is equally as true that when he wishes to win friends 
for communism among the so-called neutral countries of 
the world, he has an excellent forum for the purpose in 
the United Nations — and he knows only too well 
how to use it. International peace, like the Kingdom of 
God, must be won from within the hearts of mankind. 
So long as national ambitions are stronger than the will 
to peace, we shall continue to have wars or threats of 
wars which keep all mankind slaves to the creation and 
maintenance of armaments. 

The founders of the United Nations, as was the case 
with the League of Nations which preceded it, envisaged 
it as aii organization composed of members who would 
be willing to sit down and compromise or in other ways 
settle their differences, and an organization able to 
maintain a peace enforcing arrangement to which all 
nations would bow without major scale war. The key to 
success for any such organization is obviously a world 
made up largely of nations without overweening ambi- 
tion and hence willing to become really cooperative 
members of such an organization — willing, in other 
words, to submit to the will of a majority of the organi- 
zation which would never “play the game” of any group 
or clique of powers. In such an event, an organization 
of the sort envisioned might succeed. 


Now in the world today, the older so-called imperial- 
ists have for the most part long been on the way out 
at least so far as dominion over the lives and destinies 


of others is concerned. Despite the wailing of Mr. 
Khrushchev, only a few countries 
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Canada’s Formidable Growth 
Prospects Clearly Undiminished 


By Dr. Ira U. Cobleigh, Enterprise Economist 


An appraisal of Canadian prospects and projects for sub- 
stantial economic growth in the second year of the “Surging 
Sixties,” followed by a tabulation of Canadian corporate 
enterprises which have achieved notable records for sus- 
tained profitability and uninterrupted cash dividend payments. 


For Canada, 1960 was a year of adjustment, 
adaptation and assimilation. The bright pros- 
pects and rosy predictions of January faded 
as the year flowed on; the Canadian dollar 
lost its premium; unemployment reached 
the 7‘. level; and there was a renewed con- 
cern, from Halifax to Vancouver, about the 
extent to which American capital was domi- 
nating the economic life of the Dominion. 
All was not downspin, however. There was 
a slight rise in Gross National Product, an 
8‘. advance in exports (although exports to 
the United States declined by 2° ), iron 
business hummed, and the surging prosper- 
ity of Canadian banks and life insurance 
companies continued unabated. (Life insur- 
ance is a major Canadian export.) Finally, 
if business, across the board, did not deliver, 
in full, the progress and profits hoped for, 
there were great plans made and imple- 
mented in 1960, which set the stage for a 
broad and exciting future growth. Three of 
these plans deserve special citation. 


Vast Natural Gas Expansion 


A $700 million pipeline construction pro- 
gram is now under way which will increase, 
fourfold, the flow of natural gas from Al- 


Canadian Investment Opportunities Featured Herein 


berta and British Columbia into U. S. border 
states and South into California. This mas- 
sive project will vigorously stimulate re- 
gional business, especially in steel tubes and 
steel piping; it will greatly expand employ- 
ment; and will provide a $150 million 
annual increase in export gas sales. Further, 
it means that a lot of capped wells in West 
Canada will go on stream bringing substan- 
tial and immediate cash revenues to thou- 
sands of well and royalty owners whose 
income from this source might otherwise 
have been deferred for years. 


Incidentally, viewing with avidity these 
rich prospects in natural gas just recited, 
West Canadian petroleum producers see no 
reason why they should not also share in the 
lush oil market in Montreal and to the East. 
They believe a 2200 mile oil pipeline 
should be built. bringing Prairie Province 
oil to Montreal, and reducing or eliminating 
present dependence there on the inflow of 
Venezuelan crude. This idea looks like a 
remote one, and it certainly is not relished 
by the international oil companies; but it 
does illustrate the zeal with which Canadian 
businessmen are seeking to fill national 
needs with native products. 


$4 Billion Columbia River Power Project 


It took over 40 years of debate, discussion, 
and propaganda to bring into being the St. 
Lawrence Waterway, a huge multi-billion 
dollar project. Thatwe (Continued on page 18) 
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The Security I Like Best... 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


NORMAN ADAMS, Ph.D. 
Senior Partner, Adams & Company, 
Los Angeles, California 
Members National Association of 
Securities Dealers 

Glassco Instrument Company 

What many investors seek is a 
situation that is basically dynamic 
in nature, producing mainly pro- 
prietary products, which has a 


sales market 
containing 
both military 


and commer- 
cial users, and 
whose man- 
agement is 
alert, learned, 
and loyal. 
Such an out- 
standing 
equity seems 
to me to be 
Glassco 
Instruments. 

Begun in 
only 1955, 
‘s+ tlasse 6 
Instruments is now probably the 
leading producer of pressure sens- 
ing elements in the United States 
utilizing the remarkably ingenious 
bourdon-helix principle, wherein 
the helically formed tube is con- 
nected directly to the indicating 
pointer, thereby eliminating the 
need for the usual normal com- 
plicated linkage. As a result, the 
instrument is extremely light- 
weight, sturdy, and accurate; and, 
also, it requires no recalibration 
during its entire ordinary life! 

As evidence of its general ac- 
ceptance already—and there prob- 
ably is not an aircraft or missile 
produced in America today with- 
out at least one of its instruments 
incorporated in the design—one 
can note, for instance, that the 
number of customers has con- 
tinually increased (11 in 1958; 43 
in 1959; and 74 in 1960) as has the 
total number of units sold (4.681 
in 1958: 12.319 in 1959: and 26,- 
182 in 1960). 

Sales have also risen well: from 
$68,742 in 1959, to $327.446 in 1959, 
to $502,389 in 1969. Further 
progress is expected, and nerhavds 
at an accelerated rate. There is 
apparently only one other similar 
manufacturer in the entire coun- 
try, and that one is not nearly as 
soundly entrenched in the indus- 
try in my opinion. Even in 1961 I 
expect Glassco Instruments’ ver 
share earnings to exceed 40¢ which 
is a 60% minimum increase from 
1960’s 25¢ per share. 

Glassco Instruments is currently 
beginning a_ serious Eurovean 
sales program, and is considering 
a national licensing plan whose 
limits seem infinite, as its pres- 
sure gauges can be used not just 
in military programs but also, and 
even more importantly, in oil 
refineries, hospitals, and steam 
generating plants, etc. The ambi- 
tious firm is also soon to release 
an off-shelf laboratory instrument 
gauge of its typical unique con- 
struction style that will serve to 
bring its manufacturing line into 
the lower priced, mass production 
field which could promptly gen- 
erate enormous sales. Other ex- 
citing devices in. simplification 
techniques are being implemented. 
such as an exciting miniaturized 
switch, that could add valuable 
diversification aspects of impres- 
sive merit and volume. 


Necrman Adams 


Glassco Instruments enjoys ade- 


quate financial strength for its 
growth needs, especially after a 
successful public underwriting in 
early January of this year. The 
capitalization shows no bonded 


indebtedness, no preferred stock, 





and only 110,000 skares of com- 
mon stock of which but about 
27,000 shares are in the hands of 
the public outside of management! 


I would think that the profit 
leverage possibilities of such a 
small floating ownership (27,000 


shares) would be immediately ob- 
vious to any investor, and with 
the expected dynamic, successful 
growth of Glassco Instruments the 
per share price could react very, 
very favorably indeed. 

This small issue of common 
stock is traded over-the-counter, 
and is strongly recommended for 
purchase now for investors wish- 
ing substantial capital gains 
profits. In my opinion, Glassco 
Instruments can be considered a 
sound businessman’s risk with 
speculative qualities. 


IRVING KOMANOFF 
Herzfeld & Stern, New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
Divco-Wayne 


In today’s security markets, with 
the Dow Industrial averages near- 
ing its highest point in history, 
around the 680 level—it is obvi- 
ouSsiy not a 
profound ob- 
servation to 
say that it is 
getting ex- 
ceedingly dif- 


ficult to un- 
cover good- 
grade securi- 


ties with good 
prospects, that 


are still at- 
tractively 
priced. 


Moreover, 
with the mar- 
ket evaluating I 
so - called 
growth stocks at 30 to 50 times 
earnings per share — particularly 
in the so-called glamor fields of 
school, hospital and health — it 
becomes very much of a mystery 
to see a good-grade company with 
an excellent growth record in all 
these fields still selling at a little 
over 10 times earnings per share. 
Such a stock is Divco-Wayne 
currently selling on the New York 
Stock Exchange at approximately 
18 and yielding 4.6% on its latest 
indicated dividend rate of 80 cents 
per share. 

Talk about growth! Here is a 
company which in the five years 
from 1955-1959 has increased sales 
from 12 million dollars to about 
36 million dollars—or avproxi- 
mately 300%. During the same 
period Divco earnings per share 
rose from 88 cents to $2.30—also 
an increase of some 300%. I think 
I can safely say that during this 





. Komanoff 





five-year period, Divco-Wayne 
growth in sales and earnings 
probably exceeded that of most 


companies listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange—and that in- 
cludes the so-called growth giants 
such as MMM, Eastman Kodak, 
IBM and many others. 

What is Divco-Wayne? Divco- 
Wayne is one of the oldest and 


most respected names in the fields 


of school buses, dairy industry 
supply trucks, U. S. parcel de- 
livery trucks, ambulances’ and 


funeral coaches. Surely. all these 
represent areas in which the 
growth prospects are exceedingly 
bright irrespective of the outlook 


for the nation’s economy. As 
Diveco - Wayne’s President, Mr. 
Newton Glekel, observes in his 


latest annual report, and I quote: 

“If anything, the change of Ad- 
ministration in Washington indi- 
cates the adoption cf a Federal 
aid to education program which 
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as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any security referred to herein.) 
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should enlarge the market for our 
school bus division. Technological 
improvements and increased strict 
enforcement of health codes in- 
dicate a similar potential for our 
insulated and refrigerated multi- 
stop Divco trucks.” 

Divco-Wayne can best be de- 
scribed by a brief description of 
its three basic divisions: 

(1) Diveo Division — Specializ- 
ing in the door-to-door delivery 
field with dairy, bakery and U. S. 
mail delivery the most prominent 
fields. 

(2) Wayne Division—The recog- 
nized leader in the important 
school bus field. Wayne built the 
nation’s first school bus back in 
the 1890s. It has recently pio- 
neered ‘pusher’ type” transit 
school vehicles, which are rela- 
tively inexpensive and most eco- 
nomical to operate. The school 
transport picture continues’ to 
show spectacular growth. 

(3) Miller Meteor—Builders of 
ambulances and funeral coaches. 
Here again this division has con- 
sistently revitalized the indusir’y 
with its new improvements and 
innovations. 

Just as the years 1955-59 were 
a period of phenomenal growth 
for Diveco-Wayne, 1960 was a year 
of consolidation and “catching 
up.” Volume held just under 1959’s 
record. However, becau:e of large 
expenditures for improved manu- 
facturing facilities, expanded re- 
search and development plans, 
profits receded to $1.50 per share. 

What is the future for Divco- 
Wayne? In my opinion, it is ex- 
ceedingly bright. An already ef- 
ficient, outstanding management 
has become even more ef‘icient 
and vigorous. The outlook for 
each of its major fields is for con- 
tinued rapid growth, stimulated 
by an increasing trend toward 
suburban living and_ increased 
Federal and private spending for 
education and health. Moreover. 
Diveo has several new outstand- 
ing products which promise to add 
substantially to future sales and 
profits. 

Divco-Wayne has only 764,000 
shares outstanding, of which about 
30% are closely held by manage- 
ment. Its balance sheet and finan- 
cial condition are excellent. Sell- 
ing at about 18—or a little more 
than 10 times latest reported earn- 
ings—and yielding a respectable 
46% on a well-secured 80 cent 
dividend, Divco-Wayne imouresse3 
me as an outstanding vehicle for 
substantial long-term avvrecia- 
tion. (Note: The writer and the 
firm of Herzfeld & Stern have a 
long position in the stock of 
Divco-Wayne). 


Named Director 


Screen Gems, Inc., the television 
subsidiary of Columbia Pictures 
Corp., has announced that Messrs. 
Leo M. Blancke and Donald S. 
Stralem, Directors of the parent 
company and respectively part- 
ners in Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
and Hallgarten and Co., have 
been elected to the Beard of 
Directors. 


Coburn, Middlebrook Brch. 


LITTLETON, N. H. — Coburn & 
Middlebrook Inc. has opened a 
branch office at 6 Jackson Street 
under the management of Paul 
Curtis. 
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U.S. Trade, Capital Export 
Policies Don’t Help Canada 


By J. 


. Coyne,’ 


* Governor of the Bank of Canada, 


Ottawa, Canada 


Gravely concerned about his country’s chronic balance of payments 
problem, which he attributes principally to trade and payments with 
us and to our capital outflow there, Mr. Coyne makes clear that once 
and for all Canada must be given reasonable access to our markets 
for its secondary products. The central banker takes exception to 
the view that Canada could not have progressed without the large 
amount of foreign capital; notes that his country’s per capita income 
is the same as it was eight years ago; and checks off the disadvan- 
tages said to result from capital inflow and our trade policies. In 
disagreeing with the Sproul Task Force Report’s analysis of balance 
of payments data, Mr. Coyne shows extent Canada has helped re- 
dress our international accounts and how infinitely larger his 
country’s imbalance is compared to ours. 


The problem of balance of pay- 
ments has been a matter of 
increasing concern in Canada for 
some years. More recently the 
United States 
balance of 
payments has 
been the sub- 
ject of serious 
discussion and 
special reports 
byeminent 
authorities. 
We should 
have a com- 
mon. interest 
in the bilater- 
al balance of 
payments — it 
really should 
be called the 
imbalance of 
payments — between Canada and 
the United States, which over the 
past 11 years showed on current 
account transactions a cumulative 
surplus for the United States, a 
deficit for Canada of $12 billion, 
and over the past five years aver- 
iged $1,400 million per annum. 

The Sproul Report says, “with 
the exception of the year 1957 the 
United States has had a deficit 
in its balance of international 
payments in every year since 
1949. For the whole ll-year pe- 
riod 1950-1960 the cumulative net 
deficit was $21 billion.” This con- 
ception of a deficit combines the 
current account with part but not 
all of the capital account. We are 
more accustomed in Canada to 
thinking of the current account 
of the balance of payments as 
balancing the capital account, a 
deficit in the current account be- 
ing balanced by a net import of 
capital and a surplus by a net 
export of capital. The current ac- 
count of the United States balance 
of payments with the world as 
a whole for the ll-year period 
showed a surplus amounting to 
$48 billion before taking account 
of United States Government 
military expenditures abroad ($27 
billion), and grants to foreign 
countries ($22 billion), but a defi- 
cit of $1 billion when those items 
are included. 

Without your. surplus” with 
Canada, however, your deficit on 
current account during this pe- 
riod would have been $13 billion 
instead of $1 billion. The distinc- 
tive feature of the United States 
balance of payments on current 
account has been not an over-all 
deficit with the whole world, but 
a deficit with the world ex Can- 


J.E. Coyne 





ada, offset almost entirely by a 
surplus with Canada. On the other 


hand, Canada has had an over-all. 


deficit. as our large def:cit with 


the United States has not been. 


except to a minor degree offset 
by a surplus with the rest of the 
world. 


On the capital account of the 
United States balance of payments 
there was during this period an 
outflow of mainly long-term in- 
vestment capital of $20 billion 
representing not a loss to the 
United States but a very large in- 
crease in foreign assets of the 
United States, chiefly private for- 
eign investments by United States 
corporations and other investors— 
and chiefly in United States in- 
vestments in Canada. This out- 
flow of investment capital (and 
increase in relatively high-earning 
assets) was financed or balanced 
by other items on the capital ac- 
ccunt as to $6 billion by sales of 
gold to foreign central banks, and 
as to $15 billion by a rise in hold- 
ings by foreigners (mainly Euro- 
peans) of United States dollars in 
the form of bank depovcrits cther 
short-term assets and United 
States Government securities. 


Terms Our Dollar Safe 


Most discussion of the United 
States balance of payments posi- 
tion in the past year has focused 
on the outflow of gold. It is 
scarcely to be believed, however, 
that any other currency in the 
world is safer or sounder, or more 
likely to withstand future infla- 
tionary pressures, than the United 
States dollar, the most important 
reserve currency in the world. 

In Canada, with the exception 
of one year (in this case 1952) we 
have had a deficit in the current 
account of our balance of inter- 
national payments in every year 
since 1949. In the whole 1l-year 
period of 1950-60 Canada’s cumu- 
lative net deficit on current ac- 
count was $9 billion with all 
countries, the deficit of $12 billion 
with the United States being off- 


set in part by a surplus with other - 


countries amounting to $3 billion, 
largely in the earlier years of the 
period. If the United States had 
had the same over-all deficit in 
proportion to gross national prod- 
uct you would have had a net 
deficit on current account of $125 
billion. For the five years 1956 
through 1960 the deficit on cur- 
rent account for Canada has aver- 
aged $1,337 million, the equivalent 


Continued on page 37 
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OBSERVATIONS... 


BY A. WILFRED MAY 











JUST WHAT’S GOING-ON DOWN THERE? 


Have you heard about the dutiful 
wife who, accompanying her hus- 
band to the Patterson-Johansson 
championship prize fight, brought 
along a portable radio as a bore- 
dom antidote? Informed that she 
had accidentally dialed-in on the 
station broadcasting the fisticuffs, 
she remained unconvinced — so 
dramatically conveyed to her ears 
were the relatively desultory do- 
ings she was viewing. 

And so it also is with (a) the 
actual goings-on in the stock mar- 
ket, and (b) the accounts thereof. 

We submit a few typical speci- 
mens of the play-by-play news- 
paper reporting during the past 
fortnight, in which “the market” 
is pictured in roles extending from 
dawdler to dogged fighter to per- 
petrator of assault. 


The Varied Imagery 
“The market dawdled through- 
out the early afternoon.” 
“Stocks on a Treadmill.” 
“Stocks Seesaw. Price Swings 
Wild on Heavy Trading Vol- 


ume.” 
“The forward movement was 
not quite unanimous. There 


were a few holes.” 


On the Battlefield 
“The industrials are now poised 
to make an all-out assault on 
the historic high.” 
“Stocks Retreat.” 


“Stocks closed a little higher 
after doggedly fighting their 
way out of a sell-off that came 
in the ‘noon hour.” 

“The trading element was nerv- 
ous, unwilling to fight the tape 
but jittery at every possible 
turning point.” 

“The market relentlessly pushed 
to higher prices.” (Actually, 
the averages rose by three- 
quarters of one per cent.) 

“The market ended with an- 
other stalemate.” 


“The list took an early-morn- 
ing, late-afternoon buffeting,” 
(i.e., “can take it’ too). 


The Market as a Convalescent 


“The market could have fallen 
out of bed. It didnt, but grad- 
ually recovered strength and 
moved up.” 

“In a rare burst of speed the 
railroads showed their ca- 
booses to the jet-age issues 
which have been dominating 
the stock market.” 


Egg-Heady, but Hitting the 
Bull’s Eye 
“In Shakespeare’s words, the 
market was ‘full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing’!” 


We remind you here that basic 
to all the dramatic nonsense is 
that all-pervasive fallacy of a 
“the” market. In the days covered 
above, the total number of indi- 
vidual issues showing net 
exceeded the declines, and 
versa, by 
200-or-so 


rises 
vice 
only about 50%—with 
issues remaining un- 


changed. The market averages 
moved (up) by a bare one per 
cent during the fortnight covered. 


THE IMPLICATIONS 


The fantasy, dramatization, and 
glamorization no doubt reflect 
both the journalistic demands and 
the readers’ desires. 

In any event, and whatever the 
reasons for the imagery, it addi- 
tionally highlights the current 
pervasive deviation from any se- 
rious concept of investment. In 
replacing once more the con- 
structive stockholder concept of 
long-term sharing in a_ business 
enterprise, this picturing of the 
stock market as a game, or battle, 
etc., constitutes another highly 
important factor undermining in- 
vestment processes. It is socially 
damaging, both in feeding the 
speculative leanings of existing 
market participants, and the gam- 
bling desires of potential market 
newcomers (the Johnnie - come - 
latelys). 


Schizophrenia at the 
Stock Exchange 
Confusion over investment-and 
speculation-and gambling if you 
please, is evidently shared by the 
Stock Exchange. Or perhaps it 
just finds itself torn between the 
necessity of simultaneously suit- 
ing the interests of its members, 
as well as lofty ideals about its 
place in the community. On the 
one hand, the latter “public inter- 
est” role is now being filled 
through a high-powered advertis- 
ing program, budgeted at $460,000 
for the first half of this year, 
carried in newspapers and maga- 
zines with a total circulation of 

more than 67 mill.on. 

In a typical ad, the “Members 
New York Stock Exchange” are 
represented as helping you _ to 
“Own your share of American 
Business”; with the full-size-cap- 
tioned consructive theme, “How 
much of a retirement will be wait- 
ing for you? This [the purchase 
of common stocks] may help you 
to become independent.” Continu- 
ing, “Your Social Security may 
fall far short of that. And any 
fixed retirement income you plan 
today may seem painfully small 
twenty vears from now. That’s 
why it may be a good idea to in- 
clude good common stocks in your 
plans. 

“The reason shareownership can 
be so important is this: Stock sales 
make you part owner of a com- 
pany. And many 
flow from that...” 

This 
fectly 
raison 
change. 


blessings can 


constructive advice 
delineates the 
d’etre of the 


per- 
idealistic 
Stock Ex- 


FOR WHOM DOES THE 
TICKER TOLL? 

sut ... . Oh the other hand. 
does an institution which 
finds it necessary, because of trad- 
ing excitement if not hysteria, to 
stop dealings in issues, as recently 
in Brunswick and Reliance Man- 




















attractive proposition. 
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ufacturing, seem to be truly func- 
tioning as a provider of “com- 
fortably independent retirement 
and sufficient Social Security’’? 

Far more striking, and also on 
the “off-beat” side of this invest- 
ment - speculation dichotomy, are 
the Exchange’s multi-million dol- 
lar moves to provide additional 
speed-up of its automated 
facilities. 

The New York Stock Exchange’s 
grandiose plans, like those of the 
American Exchange, are being 
largely concentrated on speeding 
up and enlarging the ticker quo- 
tation services (hardly in line 
with the provision of Social Secu- 
rity and a comfortable old-age, 
or its other stated investment 
objectives). 


Sensational Electronic Speed-Up 

President Funston has an- 
nounced the establishment of a 
new nationwide leased-line circuit 
exclusively for the distribution of 
bid-and-asked quotations to mem- 
ber firm offices. The new circuit, 
it is explained, will be in addi- 
tion to two leased-line ticker cir- 
cuits already emanating from the 
Exchange, one reporting § stock 
transactions and one reporting on 
bonds. Exchange officials proudly 
explain that the bid-asked circuit, 
connected to new electronic de- 
vices, will enable member firm 
subscribers “to press several but- 
tons and receive bid-asked quota- 
tions printed on the tape wiinin 
seconds.” 

Hail “‘Quotron”’! 


The Exchange has revealed 
“Quotron,’ a new electronic ma- 
chine as a main key to the latest 
speeding-up. This has made pos- 
sible on a nationwide basis the 
extension of quotation service on 
800 stocks. 

The Exchange further announces 
the development of a narrow page 
teletypewriter capable of operat- 
ing at speeds of 900-1200 charac- 
ters per minute, as compared to 
the present ticker speed of “only” 
500 characters per minute. 

“On the spot” provision has 
been made for space for 37 addi- 
tional telephones and_ teletype- 
writers on the Trading Floor “to 
satisfy the rising demand for Floor 
communication facilities.’ Also 
under construction, it is an- 
nounced, is a special trading lo- 
cation where any unusually active 
issue may be temporarily trans- 
ferred “to relieve congestion and 
improve service.” 


Floor Input Marvels 

The Exchange also announces 
that “Several companies are ac- 
tively working on new equipment 
Which would make it possible to 
handle automatically transactions 
and bid-asked quotations directly 
from Floor input devices. The 
proposed systems are being devel- 
oped to take care of projected 
higher Exchange volumes at fast 
computer speeds and to provide 
machine-usable documents to such 
approved users as press associa- 
tions, statistical services, and odd- 
lot houses. 

Additional studies include 
switching systems for orders and 
reports to and from odd-lot deal- 
ers and Specialists, and Floor 
communication devices such as 
radio paging or signaling of Floor 
members and “walkie-talkie” sys- 
tems. 

Our Real Plague 


Exchange officials are quoted as 
having for a long time _ been 
“plagued” by the need for trading 
speed-up and expansion. 

May we comment that we are 
“plagued” too—but by the dire 
need for approach to, rather than 
departure from, investment atti- 
tudes embracing interest at least 
in business ownership, if not re- 
tirement income. Meanwhile we 
plead for the realization that the 
two ends, namely the investment 
count-down and the speculation 
speed-up, are mutually exclusive! 
Let us recognize ‘for whom the 
Ticker tolls’? 


.. Thursday, March 30, 1961 











EASTER and PASSOVER 


From time immemorial the wonder of awakening Spring 
has been associated with religion. After the drabness 
and cold of Winter the warmth of the sunlight, leaves 
budding on the trees, flowers beginning to bloom in the 
gardens bring not only precious memories of the past 
but hope and promise for the future. Earth that seemed 
dead is miraculously alive again. As the Hebrew poet 
said many centuries ago, 


“Lo the winter is past, 
The rain is over and gone; 
The flowers appear upon the earth; 
The time of the singing of birds is come.” 


It seems natural that men should connect the regu- 
larity of the seasons, the orderliness of the Universe 
with a Power and Force Divine. 


“The heavens declare the glory of God”, 
sang the Psalmist, 


“And the firmament showeth his handiwork!” 


Even the pessimistic author of Ecclesiastes says, 
“He hath made everything beautiful in its time.” 


The mythology of the Ancient Greeks and Romans 
tells us that they attributed the coming of the vernal 
season to the Goddess of Agriculture: Dementer, 
“Creator of a thousand, thousand Springs’, rejoicing 
in the return of her daughter, Persephone, from the 
lower world, made the barren earth again bring forth 
fruit and grain. 

For followers of two of the world’s great religions 
this is a week of special significance. For Christians 
Palm Sunday ushered in Holy Week with Good Friday 
the most solemn day of the Church year. This same 
Friday at sundown marks the beginning of the Passover 
season for those of the Jewish faith. Churches and 
and synagogues the length and breadth of the land will 
be filled with devout worshippers. In Jewish homes 
children and adults alike will participate in the mean- 
ingful ritual of the seder meal. Both faiths stress the 
love of God and love for our fellowmen. At Passover 
the Jew not only commemorates the escape of the 
Israelites from slavery in Egypt, but he also looks for- 
ward to the time when all men everywhere will have 
perfect freedom. The true Christian has as his goal a 
worldwide fellowship of love where all, as children of 
God, will have life more abundant. 


It is one of the miracles of this Holy Season that its 
spirit permeates even our materialistic world. Radio and 
television are enriched by the beauty of music, drama 
and poetry of both faiths. Educational programs in both 
media explain the meaning of these religious observ- 
ances, including the very interesting series for children 
on Sunday morning TV, “The Fourth R,”’ and ‘Let's 
Talk About God”. Crowds flock to Radio City Music 
Hall in New York City where the leading feature of the 
Stage Show is annually, “The Glory of Easter,’ with 
its spectacular climax the formation of a huge cross of 
Easter lilies, the cross the central symbol of God’s love 
in Christianity. The Metropolitan Opera Company regu- 
larly includes ‘‘Parsival” in its repertory at this season, 
the absence of applause indicating the reverent spirit 
in which the performance is given. 

Easter Sunday is of all days the most joyous in the 
Christian calendar. As the first rays of sunlight brighten 
the eastern skies, throngs of worshippers will gather 
for early dawn services. Songs of praise will continue 
throughout the day in honor of the risen Christ, His life 
of loving selfless service a pattern for all to follow, in 
building a better world, His resurrection a promise of 
eternal life for all—_HARRIET SEIBERT. 
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Today’s Market Constitutes 
A Dangerous Dilemma 


By Robert H. Wessel, Associate Professor of Economics, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Investors’ anticipations manifesting themselves in the stock market 
these days prompts author to analyze their bases and prospects. 
Economist Wessel is dubious about corporate profits — even if GNP 
advances as expected — justifying a high P/E ratio, and he critically 
examines the view that stocks are a hedge against inflation. Assum- 
ing no war, the paper concludes that the present market is in a 
“very precarious state of affairs,” and advises an investment posi- 
tion in desirable selective stocks and in reasonably priced good 
quality convertible bonds. 


What constitutes a prudent in- 
vestment policy today? The an- 
swer, of course, will vary de- 
pending on the objectives and 
financial con- 
dition of the 


individual or 
INMSTILUtLON 
whose invest- 
ment policy 
we are con- 
sidering. Nev- 
ertheless, the 
prospective 
behavior of 
the security 
marketsand 
the more fun- 
damental eco- 
nomie and 
psychological 
factors under- 
lying this behavior are of central 
importance in any case. 

We will begin by considering 
the market for equities and point 
out the anticipations upon which 
its current level is based. Next, 
these anticipations will be sub- 
jected to critical examination and 
the probability cf their becoming 
reality evaluated. From this, some 
conclusions concerning the dis- 
tribution of investment funds be- 
tween the equity and debt mar- 
kets should be forthcoming. 


At the present time almost 
every one would agree that when 
judged by conventional standards 
the stock market is very high. 
The Dow-Jones Industrial Aver- 
age is once again close to the 
record level attained Jan. 5, 1860. 
In addition, the stocks included 
in this average are selling for 
times their recent 


Dr. Robert H. Wessel 


more than 20 
earnings and are yielding only a 
little over 3%. To macters 
werse, this yield is toan a 
point below the yield on high- 
grade bonds. In view of these 
powerful indications that the mar- 
ket 1s very high and in all prob- 
ability too high, it is 
that we understand 
are sustaining it at 
level. Only in this 
arrive at reasonable conclusions 
concerning its future action and 
thereby develop wise investment 
policies. 


«> I> 
make 


more 


necessary 
what forces 
the current 
way can we 


Why the High P/E Ratio? 

I feel there are two important 
reasons why investors today are 
willing to pay such high prices 
for common stocks. First, is that 
they have regained confidence 
that the decade of the sixties will 
be one of high prosperity and 
rapidly growing business profits. 


Second, the fear of inflation has 
again become an important de- 
terminant of investor action. Let 


us examine each of these in order. 

A little over a year ago, at the 
beginning of 1960, almost all ex- 
perts were forecasting a decade 
of prosperity and progress. Gross 
national product was expected to 
rise to over $600 billion by 1965 
and to exceed $800 billion by 1970. 
We must remember, too, that 
these figures were in constant 
dollars and included no allowance 
for price inflation. Such a picture 
of progress and growth, it was 
felt, would cause business profits 
to rise sharply. This in turn was 
expected to mean much higher 
per-share earnings and thus justi- 
fy paying high prices for stocks 
today. Although this optimistic 





outlook was temporarily shaken 
by the recession, it seems to be 
widely held once again. The pru- 
dent investor must determine 
whether or not it is reasonable. 

In the first place, even if gross 
national product does advance as 
anticipated, it is by no means 
certain that the hoped-for increase 


in profits will be realized. From 

Table 1 we can see that profits 
TABLE I 

Gr. Nat. Profit After 


Product Taxes 
(in billions) 


1959 284.6 22.8 
1955 397.4 23.0 
1956 aa 419.2 23.5 
1957 Jonna See 22.0 
1958 444.2 19.1 
1959 ee 23.8 
1960 Ist quarter® 501.3 25.0 

2d quarter* 505.0 23.4 

ed quarter™ 503.5 pa es 


"Seasonally adjusted annual rates. 
SOURCE: 


Federal Reserve Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary, 1961. 
did not soar as gross national 
product increased during the 


1950s. Over that period gross na- 
tional product advanced $217 bil- 
lion or by about 76%. While this 
was goinig on, even if we use the 
most favorable figure (the first 
quarter of 1960), profits increased 
only 9%. Had the figure for the 
third auarter of 1960 been used, a 
prolit decrease would have been 
registered rather than a gain. 
The Profit Outlook 
Obviously, even if we accent the 


national product forecast for 


2rcss 


the 1860s, a different relationship 
between exvanding product and 
profits must emerge if current 
stock prices are to be justified 
on the basis of economic growth. 
What might bring about such a 
change? A number of factors 


suggest themselves. For example, 
increasing automation and the use 
of more modern programming 
techniques by management may 
enable business to earn larger 
profits. So, too, could the sub- 
stantial modernization of produc- 
tive facilities which might well 
result from a liberalization of the 
rules governing depreciation al- 
lowances. In addition, the heavy 
expenditures by American busi- 
ness on research and product de- 


velopment may pay off hand- 
somely. 

On the other hand, several 
unfavorable factors cannot be 


ignored. Substantial excess cavac- 
ity exists in many industries. This 
may forestall the modernization 
cf facilities needed to increase 
efficiency. In the past, excess 
preductive capacity has also often 
led to intensified competition in 
the product markets. It may well 
do so again. In addition, if costs 
such as wages continue to rise, 
this could intensify the profit 
soueeze currently plaguing many 
industries. Consequently the 
profit increase that is so widely 
antic_pated is by no means a cer- 
tainty even if gross national prod- 
uct grows as predicted. 
Unfortunately the accuracy of 
the prediction of gross national 
product is questionable at best: It 
pre-supposes an annual growth 
rate of 4%. True; we did grow 
this rapidly in the first decade 
after World War II. However, for 
the last tew years the rate has 


declined to about 2.5%. For the 
% growth rate to be achieved, 
several things must happen. First, 
consumer expenditures must keep 
on mounting fairly rapidly. Al- 
though in recent years the trend 
has been satisfactory, there are 
some indications that the Ameri- 
can consumer’s demand for the 
types of goods currently available 
will not continue to climb at the 
same rate as in the past. If this 
is true his interest will have to 
be stimulated by new and better 
products. The expenditures for re- 
search and product development 
mentioned before, may provide 
the answer here. However, this 
is only a possibility or, at best, a 
probability, not a certainty. 
Second, capital expenditures by 
business firms must increase sub- 
stantially. This may well prove 
to be a serious problem. In my 
opinion, the recovery from the 
1958 recession failed to bring the 
economy back to full employment 
(4% unemployment) because cap- 


ital spending in 1959 and _ 1960 
fell short of the necessary level. 
Several favorable factors in the 


present situation deserve mention, 
however. Competition, both do- 
mestic and from foreign sources, 
may force or induce vast outlays 
for modernizing productive facili- 
ties. The replacement of anti- 
quated plant and equipment will 
also be stimulated if the prospec- 
tive liberalization of depreciation 


allowance is sufficient. In addi- 
tion, government outlays may 
effectively compensate for defi- 


ciencies in private spending. On 
the other hand, we cannot forget 
that substantial idle capacity ex- 
ists and that low profit rates have 
been commonplace in many lines 


for several years. Both of these 
factors may deter large-scale 
modernization. Hence, the ade- 


quacy of capital spending remains 
in doubt. 

Consequently we see that the 
overall economic forecast as well 
as the relationship between prof- 
its and economic growth also con- 
tains many uncertainties. 

Wi.l There Be 

Now what 
inflation? 
that it is 
vestors. 


Price 
about the 
There can be 
influencing 
What is 


Inflation? 
fear of 
no doubt 
many in- 
important In 


formulating invesiment policy is 
to determine whether this fear 
will continue to be a significant 
force in the market. For this to 


be the case many security buyers 
and owners must keep on_ be- 
lieving two things: one, that in- 
flaticn itself remains a threat, and 
two, that equities constitute a 
good inflation hedge. Let’s take 
these up in order. The experiences 
of last May and June indicate that 
even relatively short periods of 
reasonably stable prices can iead 
many market traders and analysts 
to feel that the inflation threat is 
over. Some readers may recall 
that in the May 26, 1960 issue of 
this Chronicle I emphasized that 
the fear of inflation soon would 
reappear, which it did in short 
order. However, a protracted 
period of price stability or near 
stability could lead to the accept- 
ance of this belief (that inflation 
is past) for a long period of time. 
Should this occur, the market 
could take quite a drop. 

At this time I make no predic- 
tions as to the future of our price 
level. However, I will point out 
factors which could contribute to 
stability and those which would 
feed the fires of inflation. The 
case for stability runs something 
like this. For long pericds in our 


history prices have fallen rather 
than risen. In fact it is argued 


that the only important vberiods 
of price level advance have been 
occasioned by substantial  in- 
creases in the money sunvply, 
usually the result of war financ- 
ing. Assuming noe major war and 
reasonable balancing of the public 
budget, the major engine of in- 
flation would be inoperative and 
prices should remain stable or 
fall. This possisbility is enhanced 
by excess productive capacity 


which may lead to vigorous price 
competition. The growing pressure 
of foreign competition would also 
work in this direction. 

The case for inflation is much 
better known. It is felt by many 
that the ambitious expenditure 
programs of the Kennedy Admin- 
istration will result in substantial 
budget deficits which will increase 
overall demand and therefore tend 
to push prices up. In addition, 
inflation it is claimed will result 
if unions are able to secure wage 
increases in excess of advances 
in productivity. This is the so- 
called ‘‘cost push” or “‘wage push” 
inflation. 

The arguments on both sides 
of this issue are quite plausible 
and persuasive. It is possible that 
future events may produce either 
result. What the_ investor must 
remember, however, is that a re- 
duction in the rate of price level 
advance or even complete price 
stability are both real possibili- 
ties. Should either occur; one of 
the major underpinnings of the 
current market would be with- 
drawn and a substantial decline 
would follow. 


Critical View of Stocks as an 
Inflation Hedge 


We also noted that even if in- 
flation continues, market prices 
will only stay at very high levels 
as long as investors remain con- 
fident that equities in general 
constitute good hedges against in- 
flation. In the short run this belief 
can validate itself since the pur- 
chases of those who seek to hedge 
inflation can drive stock prices 
up as rapidly, if not more rapidly, 
than the cost of living. Over the 
long run, however, the inflation 
hedging capabilities common 
stock must rest on a_ sounder 
basis. Here the inflation hedge 
argument usually runs something 
like this. Higher comm odity prices 
lead to larger business earnings. 


These increased profits in turn 
procuce the higher stock prices 
that hedge inflation. 


We all know that the dramatic 
increase in stock prices Curing the 
last 10 years far out-distanced the 
relatively modest price level ad- 
vance which only amounted to 
about 25°. Obviously, therefore, 
this market advance must be ex- 
plained some other way. A lagging 
response to the rapid inflation of 
the late 1940s, adaptation to a 
larger money supply, speculation, 
and 


anticipation of one sort or 
another, all have been advanced 
as causes of what occurred. We 


need not join this argument here. 


It is sufficient to point out that 
there was no close relationship 
between changes in price level, 


corporate profits, and stock prices 
You will recall from Table I that 
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no dramatic profit increase ac- 
companied either the economic 
growth or price level advances 
during the 1950s. In addition, the 
most probable type of inflation 
during the years ahead, cost push, 
often generates a profit squeeze 
rather than an increase in earn- 
ings. The significance of all this 
is that if inflation conscious in- 
vestors begin looking at the re- 
lationship between earnings and 
price level, their attitude toward 
common stocks as a hedge may 
change, and this could lead many 
of them to withdraw from equi- 
ties. The effect such action would 
have on the stock prices is clear. 


A Precarious State of Affairs 


All this adds up to a very pre- 
carious state of affairs in the stock 
market. A whole series of things 
must occur — profits must rise 
along with gross national product, 
gross national product must grow 
satisfactorily, the price level must 
continue to rise significantly, and 
the earnings of business must rise 
along with commodity price in- 
creases—if the anticipation upon 
which current market prices are 
based are to be validated in the 
long run. True, all of these things 
may happen. If they do the mar- 
ket will certainly rise still fur- 
ther. In addition there is no way 
of telling exactly when specula- 
tive excesses will run their course. 
On the other hand, some of these 
necessary conditions may not in 
fact be realized. If any failures 
here are not counterbalanced by 
even more dramatic favorable de- 
velopments, a correction of some 
order of magnitude will ensue. 





What investment policy does all 
this suggest? Caution and a two- 
way hedge, if possible. To protect 
against the danger of rapid infla- 
tion some equity position still 
must be maintained. On the other 
hand, to guard against a signifi- 
cant market break the common 
stock buyer must be very selec- 
tive and stocks priced too highly 
in relation to recent earnings in 
most cases should be avoided. In 
addition scme shifting out of 
equities may be advisable. Again 
I like good quality convertible 
bonds if the premium paid for the 
conversion privilege is not too 
great. This type of security alone 
provides protection against both 
of the contingencies that the in- 
vestor must face. 


M. G. Davis Opens 


M. G. Davis & Co., Inc. has been 
formed with offices at 425 East 
Seventy-Ninth Street, New York 


City, to engage in a_ securities 
business. Mack D. Gershen is a 


principal of the firm. 












MEMBERS 


Boston 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 





We take pleasure in announcing that 


SIDNEY HOMER 


will be admitted to 
General Partnership in our firm 


on April 1, 1961 
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TAX-EXEMPT BOND MARKET 


By DONALD 


D. MACKEY 











The state and municipal bond 
market has done surprisingly well 
during the past week. Following 
the successful purchase and place- 
ment of $62,£47,000 Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts bonds 
last week at prices that encour- 
aged general investor participa- 
tion, the bidding for new issues 
continued extremely competitive 
and reiatively very strong. 

The markei’s technical aspects 
showed some improvement as 
dealer inventories seemingly 
dropped off rather abruptly and 
the calendar, although moderately 
heavy, was spaced conveniently 
for favorable market absorption, 
and co:itinued to be mainly com- 
posed of a few large issues suited 
only to combined group bidding. 
However, the market does indi- 
cate some weariness, with the al- 
most relentless dealer pressing to 
buy new issues of moderate size 
at prices relatively higher than 
has vrevailed for the single bid 
features such as Massachusetts, 
Kentucky and others. 


Price Cuts Helpful 


With the heavy market glut that 
existed a few weeks back, con- 
siderable price cutting developed 
in orcer to encourage general in- 
vestor interest and participation 
lest gradually through the price 
rise period of the past three 
mwenths. This, of course, created 
a healthy climate for the Massa- 
chusetts flotation and for this 
week’s $160,000,000 Kentucky 
issue. 

Through price cutting, the street 
float es expressed by. the Blue 
List (state and municipal bonds 
only) was reduced from $483,807,- 
000 o:: March 9 to $408,930,000 on 

faren 30. 


Room for Improvement 
However, with this but slight 
encouragement, bids are being 
made for new issues which seem 
unrelated to either investor inter- 
est, other new issues, or cOmpara- 
ble secondary market offerings. 


Thus. investor interest is fre- 
quently dislocated and underwrit- 
ing losses ensue which seem 
entirely uncalled for. 

The industry at times seems 
almos* involved in a fratricide 
that accomplishes nothing beyond 
the headlines. A constructive job 
could better be done with more 


intelligent attention given to the 
market framework with resultant 
credit and benefit to the industry, 
the investor and to _ individual 
dealers. 
Yield Index Steady 

The Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle’s high-grade state and 
municipal bond yield Index was 
practically unchanged this week; 
3.311% against 3.315% a week 
ago. This Index is derived from 
offerings showing in the secondary 
market as listed elsewhere on this 
page. This method does not give 
imme-:iate effect to the volatility 
frequently expressed in new issue 
offerings but is a more reliable 
judgment of trend, if such exists. 


The 3.31% current yield Index 
represents the market’s lowest 
level since late October 1960. 


The Smith, Barney & Co. Turn- 


pike kond yield Index continues 
to show the stability lately dis- 
played by this category of tax- 
exempt bonds. For the week end- 
ed March 23 the Index was 3.74% 
The week previous it had been 
3.73% 
Toll Roads Safe 

In connection witn toll road 
50nes, it is good to note teat the 
American Bricge, Tunnel and 
Turnpike Association has recently 
reported that the Garden State 
Parkwey was the safest toll road 
in the nation last year. Traffic 
fatalities were 1.01 per 100 million 
miles of travel. This was a 50% 
decreuse from the previous year. 
The Richmond-Petersburg Turn- 
pike had the second lowest rate 
at 1.29%, with Florida Turnpike 
next at 1.39%. The densely traf- 
ficked New Jersey Turnpike had 
a fataiity rate of only 1.62%. 

Again, the humanity of the toll 
road as a revolutionary means of 
personal transport is exemplified. 
It is not the least factor in the 
general improvement of toll road 
revenues. 


Recent Awards 


Detroit, Mich., a well-developed 
city with a good overall debt 
rating, came to market with 
scheduled concurrent bond sales 
on March 28; $16,715,000 various 
ceneral cbligation (1963-1986) and 
$10,000,000 school building (1962- 
1987) bonds. The various purpose 
bonds will finance a sorely needed 
program of rehabilitation and ex- 
pansion. 

The syndicate managed 
by the Northern Trust Co., Bank- 
ers Trust Co., Smith, Barney & 
Co. and Lehman Brothers. and in- 
cluding many others, submitted 
the highest bid for three issues 
totaling $11,116,000. These includ- 
ed $7, 090 000 sewer bonds, $3,820,- 
000 public improvement securities 
and $296,000 street and alley pav- 
ing obligations. Tie group re-of- 
fered the $7,000,000 sewer bonds 
at prices to yield from 2.15% in 


jointly 


i963 to 3.80% in 1983. The last 
three maturities (1984-1986) bore 
a 1% coupon and were re-offered 


at 4.29%. The $4,820,000 public 
improvement bonds yielded 2.15% 
in 1963 to 3.75% in 1980. Here 
again a 1% coupon was used on 
the last six maturities (1981-1986) 
and were re-offered at 4.20% 
Good investor reception was ac- 
corde these issues, and at the 
close of the initial order period 
a balance of $4,800,000 was re- 
ported as still in account. 
Detroit awarded the remaining 
two issues totaling $5,895,000 to 
a group headed by Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc., Chemical Bank New 
York "ue Co. and Drexel & Co. 
The $81,256,000 Motor’ Vehicle 
Highway Fund bonds were re- 
offered to yield from 1.75% in 
1962 to 3.20% in 1971 and On the 
$4,645,000 — Rehabilitation bonds 
the ran from 2.10% in 1963 
to 3.85% in 1983. The last three 
maturities wh 4 of 1% 
priced to yield 


scale 


ich bore a 
coupon and were 


4.30% were not re-offered. Upon 
initial re-offering, about two- 
thirds of these issues were sold 


MARKET ON REPRESENTATIVE SERIAL ISSUES 


California (State) ______ 

Connecticut (State) ___- 

New Jersey Highway Auth., 
New York (State)_---.___-- 
Pennsylvania (State) 
Vermont (State) —_- 
New Housing Auth. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Baltimore, Md. _____-_- 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

New Orleans, La._. 
Chicago, Ill. ___ 
New York City, 


NY 


March 29, 1961 


i 


Gtd.__ 


(N. Y., N.Y.) 


Rate Maturity Bid Asked 
312% 1978-1980 3.75% 3.65% 
334% 1980-1982 3.35%: 3.20% 
3% 1978-1980 3.25%: 3.15% 
oe 1978-1979 3.30% - 3.15% 
398% 1974-1975 3.10% 3.00% 
34% 1978-1979 .3.15% _ 3. 00% 
342% 1977-1980 3.40% 3.25% 
334 % 1978-1980 3.70% 3.60% 
34%4% 1980 3.40% 3.30% 
342% 1980 3.40% 3.25% 
344% 1979 3.70% 3.55% 
344% 1977 3.70% . 3.50% 
3% 1980 3.50% 3.45% 

Index=3.311% 
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end the present balances total 
about $4,900,000. 
The $10,000,000 Detroit City 


School District (1962-1987) bonds 
were awarved to a group led by 
the Northern Trust Co., Bankers 
Trust Co., Smita, Barney & Co. 
and Lehman Brothers and their 
inany associates. The issue was 
scaled to yield from 1.80% in 1962 
to 3.75% in 1986. The last ma- 
turity 1987 bore a 1% coupon and 
yielded 4.20%. This issue also re- 
ceived gcced investor interest, with 
e balance of approximately 
$2.000,000 currently remaining in 
account. 

Also on March 28, $10,000,000 
Washington Suburban Sanitary 
District, Maryland (1962-1991) 
bonds came to market. This issue 
originaliy was scceduled to sell 
on March 14. The bonds were 
awarded to the syndicate managed 
jointly by the Chase Manhattan 
Bank and Glore, Forgan & Co. 
and included John Nuveen & Co., 
Hornk!ower & Weeks, Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co. and many 
others. The bonds were re-offered 
at prices to yield from 1.70% in 
1962 te 3.75% in 1988. The last 
three maturities (1989-1591) bore 
a 1°, coupon and were priced to 
yield 4.20%. At present writing 
a balance of $7,780,000 is eases 
In account. 

Tuesday also saw $6,000,000 
Hillsborough County, Florida 
Special tax school district No. 1 
(1962-1981) bonds come to mar- 
ket. These bonds are payable 
solely out of and secured by a 
pledge of the capital outlay fun“s 
contributed by the state to the 
counts, The issue was awarded 
to a group headed by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. and included L.eh- 
man Brothers, B. J. Van Ingen & 
Co., Jonn Nuveen & Co. Inc., 
Trust Company of Georgia, and 
lra Haupt & Co. The - bonds, 
which were re-offered at prices 
to vield from 2.00% in 1962 to 
3.65% in 1980, received fairly 
eood investor reception, being 
about half sold on initial re-offer- 


ing. The present balance is re- 
norted as $2,760,000. 

The $6,700,000 Allegheny, Penn- 
sylvania various purpose (1962- 


1991) ponds were likewise award- 
ed on Tuesday, the successful 
syndicate being managed by Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co. and included 
Lehman Brothers, Goldman, Sachs 
& Co., Blair & Co., and their many 
associztes. The bonds are. to 
finance the development of road, 


airport and park enterprises. The 
bends were re-offered to vield 
from 1.790% in 1962 to 3.60% in 
1991. The present balance is re- 
ported as $4,815,000. 

On Wednesday, March 29, 
2.800.000 City of Dayton, Ohio, 


various purpose limited tax (1962- 
1981) honds came to market. The 
highest bid was submitted by the 
Syndicate managed by Harriman 
Ripley & Co. and included Smith. 
Barnev & Co., Lee Higginson 
Corp. 2nd others. The bonds were 
re-offcred at prices to vield from 
1.70% in 1962 to 3.30% in 1981. 
After the initial order period the 
issue was about half sold. 


Week’s Big One 

On Wednesday, too, $100,000,000 
Commonwealth of Kentucky Vet- 
erans’ bonus bonds (1962-1990) 
came to market. Although adver- 
tised for public bids, only one bid 
was submitted for the issue. The 
underwriting syndicate, which re- 
sulted from the combining of 
three separate accounts, was man- 
aged respectively by the First 
National City Bank of New York 
and Blyth & Co. Ine. and the 
Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and 
Bankers Trust Co.: Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, the Northern 
Trust Co., Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. of Chi- 


cago, the First National Bank of 
(Chicago and the Chase Manhattan 
Bank. 


The bonds are 
proceeds of a 
sales tax 


payable from the 
statewide retail 


as voted by the elec- 


torate on Nov. 3, 1959. The full 
faith and honor of the state is 
pledged behind the bonds to the 
end trat until such time as the 
interest and principal of the loan 
is fully provided for, the tax will 
be continued. The bonds were 
priced to yield, upon re-offering, 


1.60% to 3.7.%. The issue is likely 
to be oversubscribed. 
No Sale 

The California Toll Bridge 


Authcrity asked for bids on Tues- 
day, March 28, for $5,000,000 San 
Pedro-Terminal Island Bridge 
revenue bonds due July 1, 2000. 
A b.d was tenderei by the Blyth 
& Co. Inc., First Boston Corp. 
group of 100.002 and specifying a 
4.90% coupon. A re-offering was 


.. Thursday, March 30, 1961 


made at 102’. subject to award. 
As we go to press, the Authority 
has announced the rejection of the 
bid on legal grounds. Since Blyth 
& Co. Inc. is financial advisor to 
the Authority, a conflict of inter- 
est seemed insinuated. The issue 
will be re-advertised in the near 
future. 

The market seems likely to pro- 
ceed tantalizingly to all concerned 
in the weeks ahead. Government, 
state, municipal and corporate 
financing should absorb free bal- 
ances in large proportion. The 
bidcing for new issues will even 
raore tend to the individual con- 
sideration of issues or projects 
with a de-emphasis on the old 
concept of market trend. It’s a 
day-to-day affair. 


Larger Issues Scheduled For Sale 


In the following tabulations 


we list the bond issues of 


$1,000,000 or more for which specific sale dates have been set. 
March 30 (Thursday) 


Charleston County, South Carolina 1,250,000 1962-1971 Noon 
Louisiana Greater Baton Rouge 

Port Commission, La. .......... 2,000,000 1962-1978 10:30a.m. 
Moun. Pleasant and North Castle 

Central Sch. Dist. No. 1, N. Y.__ 3,150,000 1962-1990 2:00 p.m. 
Wayne County, Road Commission, 

PERCOEEE bn een nn 1,060,000 1961-1965 11:00 a.m. 

April 3 (Monday) 
Imperi?! Junior College Dist., Calif. 2,009,000 1966-1981 2:00 p.m 
Jacksoiiville Expressway Author- 
III oid be bo dic estes ns es cca 6s clita 40,000,000 2000 2 canecnen 
April 4 (Tuesday) 
Eirmingham, Alabama ________-_ ~ 6,609,000 1963-1990 11:00am 
Los Angeles Flood Control Dist., 

a ga al ne rc einips danse vee EU” ken ~~ Whee 
Torrance Unified Sch. Dist., Calif. 1,000,000 1962-1981 9:00 a.m 
April 5 (Wednesday) 

Austin Indep. Sch. Dist., Texas___ 2,900,000 1961-1985 10:00 a.m. 
Califor: . ~..----- 190,090,000 1962-1986 10:00 a.m. 
Crooksion Independent Sch. Dist. 

No. 593, | ae 1,160,000 1965-1990 4:00 pm. 
Jefferson County, Kentucky sit 1,715,000 1962-1973 1:30 p.m. 
King County, Renton Sch. Dist. 

No. 4°3, Washington___________ 2,009,000 1963-1981 11.00 a.m. 
Maplewood-Riermond Hts. School 

District, Missouri ............. 1,000,000 1963-1981 8:00 p.m, 
Mars Area Joint School Building 

FE Oo nee oii were nn 2,220,000 1962-1991 8:00 p.m. 
Pawtucket. Rhode Island__ rae 1,060,000 1962-1981 11:00 a.m. 
Pittsyivania County. Virginia_____ 2,000,000 1962-1981 Noon 

April 6 dh weetreie 
Dallas County Road Dist., No. 1, 

eel ile ad do paca th sis sh oaelin 2,000,000 1962-1981 10:00 a.m 
Daytona Beach, Fla.______________ ES ene 
Dodge County, Wisconsin_________ 1,166,000 1964-1980 10:00 a.m 
Waco independent Sch. Dist., Tex. 1,090,000 1963-1974 1:00 p.m 
West Milford Township School 

District, New Jersey__.________ 1.550,000 1963-1982 8:00 p.m 

Apeil 7 (Friday) 
Huntington, West Virginia_______ 2,000,009 1962-1977 1:00 p.m 
April 10 (Monday) 

East Grange, New Jersey________ 3,950,000 1962-1981 8:00 p.m. 
Shaker Heights, Ohio____________ 1,096,000 1962-1981 12:30 p.m. 
agen 11 (Tuesday) 

Center Line, Michigan___________ 1,075,000 1963-1985 8:00 p.m. 
Cleveland, Ohio ee and ------- 14,520,000 1962-1981 11:00 a.m. 

East Hartford, Connecticut. eee 3,500,000 1962-1981 Noon 
pe ee ‘: ” 2,150,000 eens. eR aI). 
Lee County, North Carolina. 1,050,000 1932- 1986 11:00 a.m. 


Massachusetts Turnpike Authority 


(Negotiated offering to be handled by F. S. Moseley 
and Tripp & Co., 


Corporation, Blyth & Co., 
Newport News, 
Richmend, Indiana 
Shreveport, La. __ 


Univ. System Bldg. Authority, 


Inc., 
Vir ginia. 


G a. 


Anaheim, California 


Bloomfield Hills S. D. No. 2, Mich. 
Chatham Township Sch. Dist., 
New Jersey soe 
Chicage, Illinois ae 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin___.- a : 
Findlay City Sch. Dist., Ohio_____ 
Princess Anne County, Virginia__ 


Tennessee. 
(State of) 


Sullivan Cqa@unty, 
West Virgirjia 


Cook County 
District, il nois 
Marin Municipal Water Dist., c alif. 


“orest Preserve 


April 13 (Thursday) 


175,000,000 antec sae 2 ee aoe 
& Co., The First Boston 


Inc.) 
3,200,000 1862-1981 2:00 p.m. 
1,575,000 1963-1983 1:00 p.m. 
5,400,000 1961-1981 10:00 a.m. 
13,009,000 1962-1986 Noon 


April 12 (Wednesday) 


3,185,000 
4,135,000 


1963-1990 


7:30 p.m. 


1,620,000 1962-1980 8:00 p.m. 
30,250,000 1963-1979 10:00 a.m. 
4.756.000 1962-1981 9:00 a.m. 
4,950,000 1962-1981 Noon 
3,000,000 1963-1986 11:00 a.m. 
1,108,000 1962-1965 1:00 p.m. 
1,090,000 1962-1986 1:00 p.m, 


2,000,060 1962-1973 10:30 a.m. 


4,700,090 1965-1991 11:00a.m. 
April 17 (Monday) 
Dallas, Tex 1S : 8,090,000 1961-1991 1:45 p.m. 
Rochester, Minnesota a Epis ) 1962-1977 7:30 p.m. 
Sayreville School District, N. J. 3,425,090 1961-1987 7:30 p.m. 
| . April 18 ee ee 
Logansport, Indiana 3,400,000 1964-1981 1:00 p.m. 
New York {.tate Housing Auth 50,000,000 ; 
. —_ <n ate -d- offering to be handled by a syndicate headed by Phelps, Fenn & 
-O.. Ine 
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Kconomic Outlook, Costs 
And Industrial Relations 


By Jules Backman*, Research Professor of Economics, 
New York University, New York City 


Examination of the economy’s major segments reveals neither areas 
of marked strength nor of marked weakn2ss to change th2 existing 
economic level in the next few months. Tho year’s latter half, how- 
ever, is expact2d to evidenc2 some upturn. Moreover, Dr. Backman’s 
r2view of six new developments differentiating the present from 
earlier post-war years concludes that they may result in a seunder 
basis for long-term economic growth than that which prevailed in 


the past 15 years. 


True, he adds, the competitive struggle and 


pressures on profit margins will be mora intense than heretofore, 
but thera will not be the hampering problems of inflation. To mz2et 
the problem of high unempioyment, Dr. Backman recommends tax 
reductions and tax reform, rather than massive new spending pro- 
grams, and a respite in wage and labor cost increases. 


One c2n prove almost anything 
about the present state of the 


economy by the proper selection 
of figures. The pessimistic-pessi- 
mists empha- 
size the de- 
cline of almost 
50% in steel 
production. 
the drop. in 
housing starts 
from an an- 
nual rate of 
1,600,000 early 
in 1959 to one 
million at the 
end of 1960, 
the 8% drop 
industrial 
production, 
the large in- 
ventories of 
automobiles and the decline in 
production of cars, and the rise 
in unemployment to about 5.5 
million. 

The optimistic - pessimists call 
attention to the moderate decline 
in p2rsonal inccme from a peak 
annu2l rate of $499.7 billion in 
October, 1960, to $406.3 billion in 
January and the decline in gross 
national product fron an annual 
rate of $505 bi'lion in the second 
quarter to $502.5 billion in the 
fourth cuarter. 

The pessimistic - optimists ccn 
repori that total end product de- 
mand in the fourth quartcr of 
1960 reached a new all-tive h'~7 
of $507.5 billion at annual rats 
as coirpared with $502.9 bill'on 
in the third quarter and $489.9 
billion in the fivst quarter. They 
can also note that employment is 
higher than a year ago and export 
trade has been increasing. 

It is important that we place 
these changes in some perspective 
if we are to understand where 
we are and the appropriate public 
policy to follow. 

The 1960 record may be sum- 
marized briefly. The rosy picture 
projected by many persons at the 
start of the year has proved to be 
overoptimistic. The frenetic pace 
of economic activity and inven- 
tory building associated with the 
steel strike and other labor dis- 
turbances could not be main- 
tained. Inventories, which were 
accumulated at the rate of $11.4 
billion early in 1960, were being 
liquidated at the rate of $3.0 bil- 
lion in the last quarter. Despite 
this swing of $14.4 billion in in- 
ventories, total gross’ national 
product was actually higher in 
the last quarter of the year than 
in the first quarter—$503.5 billion 
as against $501.3 billion. How- 
ever, the total was fractionallv 
below the second quarter peak 
of $505.0 billion. In real terms, 
that is eliminating the _ price 
factor, total gross national prod- 
uct, has declined from $506.3 bil- 
lion to $500.6 billion or by 1.1%. 
This is the magnitude of the re- 
cession exverienced in total eco- 


Jules Backman 


nomic activity in the past six 
months. 

End product demand reached 
new record levels in the fourth 


quarter despite the sharp decline 
in steel operations, the fall in in- 
dustrial production, the lagging 
tendencies in housing, and the 





shift from inventory accumula- 
tion to inventory liquidation. 
During the fourth quarter, steel 
production remained at a low 
level, the decline in housing ap- 
peared to be halted and inven- 
tories were liquidated at the rate 
of $3.0 billion. In other words, the 
year end situation already re- 
flected the impact of adverse de- 
velopments in these areas of the 
economy. They are behind us, not 
ahead of us. 
wat acurv.l Wry t-e declines in 
these areas have rot led to a 
dJownward spiral is found in the 
fact that almost half of the na- 
tion’s economic activity is ac- 
counted for by Federal, state and 
lecal government purchases 
($101.7. billion) and consumer 
vurchases of services ($133.7 bil- 
lion). These two areas recorded 
persistent expansion in 1969, as 
they have in recent years. It is 
important to remember that in- 
dustrial production which has ‘re- 
flected tre major share of adverse 
developments accounts for only 
35% of our total economic activity. 
It should be noted that the rise 
of 5.4% in end-produc. demand 
since tre lest quarter of 1959 was 
reflecte? substantiallv in real 
terms since pice infistion has 
been witiral during this p2rol. 
Wholesale prices have remaired 


about unchanged although tre 
eons’ "er price index has risen 
by 1.6%. 


The Uremp’oyvment P:c'ure 

The magnitude of tie changes 
I have descr bed is mil e: than 
that experienced ‘n the t-ree ear- 
ties nost-wer recess ois. Never- 
theless, this is no reason for com- 
vlacency. The bg_ cifference 
hetween tre pvesent situation and 
the earlier recessions is the large 
volune of unemployment. In Jan- 
uarv, unemployment reached 5.4 
million with a furt*er rise p~ob- 
able fer February which normally 


records a seasonal increase. This 
is a significantly grea’er total 
than in earlier post-war reces- 
sions. 


In January 1958, unemployment 
was 4.5 million (peak of 5.2 mil- 
lion in February ani March). 

In January 1954, unemployment 
was 3.1 million (peak of 3.7 mil- 
lion in February and March). 

In January 1950, unemplovment 
was 4.5 million (peak of 4.7 mil- 
lion in February). 

There are se2veral differences 
petween the nvesent situation and 
the earlier recessions. 

(1) In each of t’e tree earlier 
recessions, employment declined 
from the preceding year. In con- 
trast, during tre current p2riod 
the total has remaired the same 
or higher than a yea” earliev. The 


reduction in the number of jobs 
in manufacturing industries has 
been more than offset by the in- 
*rease in service industries and in 


government. 

(2) The net rise in urnenploy- 
ment has reflected primarily the 
increase in the size of the labor 
force. In the last quarter of 1930, 
the total labor force averaged 1.4 
million higher than in the corre- 
sponding period of 1859. During 


the first three post-war recessions, 
the increases were between 600,- 
000 and 760,000 a year. The larger 
increase in unemployment this 
time is influenced significantly by 
this larger rise in the size of the 
labor force. 

(3) Total unemployment was 
higher at the start of the present 
downturn than before the earlier 
recessions. 


a, ES ae 2,064,000 
Bee a 1,602,000 
2, Sabena seal 2,936,000 
BT dss od ven ee tate 3,813,000 
EOE cantons 3,931,000 


The higher level of unemploy- 
ment before the downturn plus 
the larger increase in the labor 
force in tve past year have com- 
pined to yield higher total unem- 
ployment even though the volume 
of employment has held up very 
well. 

It is important to keep these 
facts in mind when one evaluates 
the proposals to overcome the 
problem of unemployment. The 
major problem is how to find jobs 
for owr exvanding labor force. 


Many of the programs advanced 
by the Kennedy Administration 
are designed to alleviate the hard- 
ships resulting from unemploy- 
ment. Included in this category 
are the liberalization of unem- 
ployment benefits and the distri- 
pution of surplus food to the 
unemployed. The depressed area 
bill is designed to meet the special 
problems which have created a 
hard-core of unemployment in a 
few areas of the country. These 
measures are important. 

However, of even greater sig- 
nificance would be a program de- 
signed to increase the total num- 
ber of job opportunities in the 


country. This calls for a combina- 
tion of measures which will add 
to business confidence and _ in- 
crease the incentive to new in- 
vestment. Continued opposition to 
inflation, to which President Ken- 
nedy has pledged his administra- 
tion, and stern measures to solve 
the gold problem will help busi- 
ness confidence. Incentives can 
best be improved by changes in 
our tax structure, including a lib- 
eralization of depreciation allow- 
ances, a reduction in excessively 
high rates on upper bracket in- 
comes, and tax incentives to invest 
in bona fide new businesses. 


New Factors Present 


Beiore attempting to evaluate 
the outlook for 1961, it is impor- 
tant to recognize that in the last 
vear or two there have emerged 
several new factors which were 
not present in the earlier post- 
war years. They will play a sig- 
nificant role in the business out- 
look and in the outlook for 
corporate profits. These factors 


may be summarized briefly as 
follows: 


(1) There has been an intensi- 


fication of competition among 
domestic companies and from 
abroad. The earlier post-war 


shortages which accompanied the 
high level of deferred demand 
have given way to. surpluses. 
Since the end of the war, Ameri- 
can industry has invested over 
$400 billion in new plant and 
equipment. The result has been a 
major addition to total capacity. 
This has several consequences 
which are sometimes overlooked. 
First, there is less urgent need 
for new plant and equipment to 


meet prevailing and prospective 
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short-run demand. To an increas- 
ing extent new plant and equip- 
ment expenditures have been ae- 
signed to increase efficiency and 
thereby to ieduce costs rather 
than to add to total capacity. Sec- 
ondly, ample supplies of goods are 
available and output can be in- 
creased rapidly if new demand 
emerges. This has an important 


bearing on the size of inventories 
carried. 


The intensification of competi- 
tion from abroad has resulted in 
some pressure On domestic prices. 
Many illustrations can be cited, 
including textiles, transistor ra- 
dios, heavy electrical equipment, 
camerns and aluminum. The num- 
ber of products affected by such 
competicion will broaden rather 
than narrow. Moreover, tne open- 
ing up of the St. Lawrence Water- 
way has increased the inpact of 
foreign competition in the Middle 
West because of the freight sav- 
ings involved in direct shipment 
by water. 

(2) Another major development 
has been the containment of in- 
flation. Wholesale prices on the 
average have remained about un- 
changed for three years while 
consumer prices have risen only 
modestly. The rise in consumer 
prices reflects primarily the wage 
inflation in the service industries. 

A shift from price inflation to 
price stability aftects significantly 
the expectations and planning of 
many businessmen. The incentive 
to build now because it will cost 
more tomorrow is dampened 
down. The willingness to specu- 
late in inventories tends to be 
curbed. Business decisions are 
made in terms of basic require- 
ments rather than cistorted by 

Continued on page 32 
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Laird, Bisseli & Needs 
Wat ing, Lerchen & Co. 


Sauaclers, Siiver & Co. 





Coeticher end Company 


Fo':ert Garrett & Sons 


these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


43,750 Units 


Jefferson Lake As'>estos Corporation 
| $2,625,000 612% Series A Subordinate Sinking Fund Debentures 


Due December 31, 1972 


With 43,750 Series A Warrants to Purchase 262,500 | 


$1-Par Common Shares 


175,000 $1-Par Common Shares 


The Debentures, Warrants and Common Shares are being offered only in Units; 
each Unit consists of: a 642% Series A Subordinate Sinking Fund Debenture 
due 1972, in the principal amount of $60, a Series A Warrant initially to purchase 
6 Sl-par common shares at $5.00 per share, and 4 $1l-par common shares. 





Price $80.00 per Unit 


plus accrued interest on the Debentures from December 31, 1960 





. . . “ | 
Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State only from such of the 
several Underwriters, as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


A. G. Edwards & Sons 


Gairdner & Company Inc. 


Stein Bros. & Boyce 
Uayden, Miller & Co. 


Sutro & Co. 


Granbery, Marache & Co. 


Rauscher, Pierce & Co., lac. 


Underwceod, Neuhass & Co 
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DEALER- 


INVESTMENT 


BROKER 
LITERATURE 


AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


IT IS UNDERSTOOD THAT THE FIRMS MENTIONED WILL BE PLEASED 
TO SEND INTERESTED PARTIES THE FOLLOWING LITERATURE: 











Air Conditioning Stocks—Analy- 
sis—Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 15 
Broad St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Bank Stocks — Quarterly Review 
—M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., 1 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Canadian Business Guide — In- 
cluding discussion of tax facts etc. 
—The Bank of Nova Scotia, New 
York Agency, 37 Wall St., New 
york 5, N. Y. 


Canadian Capital Expenditure 
Program — Review — Bank of 
Montreal, P. O. Box 6002, Mont- 
real 3, Que., Canada. 


Canadian Petroleum Industry — 
Analysis of outlook Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co., 
15 Broad St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Chemicals — Review with par- 
ticular reference to Diamond 
Alkali, Monsanto Chemical, Cel- 
anese, International Minerals & 
Chemicals, Air Products, Air Re- 
duction, Thiokol, Heyden-New- 
port and Olin Mathieson — A. M. 
Kidder & Co., Inc., 1 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is a report on Stanley War- 
ner Corp. and Aircraft and Missile 
Stocks. 


Cyclical Stocks — Bulletin .with 
particular reference to Ford, Gen- 
eral Motors, Dana Corp., U. S. 
Rubber, Allegheny Ludlum, Mesta 
Machine and Reynolds Metals — 
Shields & Co., 44 Wall St., New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Food Retailing—Analysis—Good- 
body & Co., 2 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. Also available are 
reports on Meat Packers, Glass 
Industry, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Fansteel Metallurgical 
Corp., Litton Industries, and Wis- 
consin Public Service. 


Foreign Exchanges — Review — 
Samuel Montagu & Co., Ltd., 114 
Old Broad St., London E. C. 2, 
England. 


Japanese Market—Review—Nikko 
Securities Co., Ltd., 25 Broad St., 
New York 4, N. Y. Also available 
are reports on Taiyo Fisheries, 
Nippon Suisan, Nichiro Fisheries, 
Polar Whaling, Hoko Fisheries, 
Hokoku Suisan Fishing, Nippon 
Reizo and Honda Giken. 


Japanese Market 
Yamaichi Securities Co. of New 
York, Inc., 111 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. Also available are 
reports on Ajinomoto Co., Ine. 
and Nippon Musical Instruments 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 


sane 
— 


Review 


Japanese Stock Market — Survey 
—Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 61 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Also avaiable are analyses of 
Yawata Iron & Steel; Fuji Iron & 


Steel; Hitachi Limited (elec- 
tronics); Kirin Breweries; Sumi- 
tomo Chemical; Toyo Kayon; 


Toanenryo Oil Company; Sekisui 

Chemical Co. (plastics); Yoko- 

= Rubber Co.; and Showa Oil 
Oo. 


Liquid Gas Industry — Review — 
Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 210 West 
Seventh St., Los Angeles 14, 
Calif. 


Mountain Fuel Supply Company 
—1960 annual report—Secretuary, 
Mountain Fuel Supply Company, 
P. O. Box 989, Salt Lake City 10, 


~ val). 


Oil Stocks—Review—Auchincloss, 
Parker & Redpath, 2 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. Also available 
is a memorandum on George A. 
Fuller Co. 


Over-the-Counter Index — Folder 
showing an up-to-date compari- 
3on between the listed industrial 
stocks used in the Dow-Jones 
Averages and the 35 over-the- 
counter industrial stocks used in 
the National Quotation Bureau 
Averages, both as to yield and 
market performance over a 23- 
year period — National Quotation 
Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, 
New York 4, N, Y. 

Savings & Loan Industry—With 
particular reference to Gibraltar 
Financial Corporation of Cali- 
fornia—Charles A. Taggart & Co., 
-— 1516 Locust St., Philadelphia 
, Pa. 


Yield Differentials and Foreign 
Exchange Rates for the U. S. 
Buyer of Canadian Internal Pay- 
ment Securities—Brochure—Mid- 
land Securities Corp., Limited, 50 
King St., West, Toronto 1, Ont., 
Canada. 





* * * 


Algoma Steel — Report — Green- 
shields & Co. (N. Y.) Inc., 64 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available are reports on McIntyre 
Porcupine Mines Ltd., Lower St. 
Lawrence Power, and Loblaw 
Companies Ltd. 

Aluminum Company of America 
—Chart memorandum—Bache & 
Co., 36 Wall St., New York 5, 
N. Y. Also available is a chart 
memorandum of Libby Owens 
Ford. 


American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp.—Report—Droulia 
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CURRENTLY 
ACTIVE 











Bought ¢ Sold 


Troster, Singer & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Association 


74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


HAnover 2-2400 


| For Banks, Brokers and Financial Institutions 


Struthers Wells Corp. 
| Strategic Materials Corp. 
Haloid Xerox Inc. 


Tracerlab, Incorporated 
Grolier, Inc. 


Oil Recovery Corp. 


Teletype NY 1-376; 377; 378 
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& Co., 25 Broad St., New York 4, 
|, OR a 

Automatic Canteen Company of 
America—Report—H i11, Darling- 
ton & Grimm, 2 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. Also available are 
reports on United Bowling 
Centers and Edo Corporation. 
Avnet—Discussion in current is- 
sue of “Investor’s Reader’’—Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Incorporated, 70 Pine St., 
New York 5, N. Y. Also in the 
same issue are discussions of 
Babcock & Wilcox, Celanese, Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Mal- 
linckrodt, Olin Mathieson, Scott 
Paper Co., and G. D. Searle & Co. 
Baltimore National Bank—Analy- 
sis — Robert Garrett & Sons, 
Garrett Building, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Beech Nut Life Savers Inc.—Re- 
port— The Milwaukee Co., 207 
East Michigan St., Milwaukee 2, 
Wis. 

Beechnut Life Savers, Ine. 
Memorandum—Woodcock, Moyer, 
Fricke & French, 123 £South 
Broad St., Philadelphia 9, Pa. 
Also available are memoranda on 
Miies Laboratories and Thiokol 
Chemical Corp. 


Belco Petroleum Corp. — Memo- 
randum — De Witt Conklin Or- 


ganization, Inec., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Bell & Howeil — Review in 
“Quarterly Trends” pamphlet — 
Blair & Co., Inc., 20 Broad St., 
New York 5, N. Y. Also in the 
same issue are. discussions of 
Champion Paper and Fibre Co. 
and International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. 

Beneficial Standard Life Insur- 
ance Company — Study — Robert 


H. Huff & Co., 210 West Seventh 
St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Berkshire Frocks — Analysis — 
J. R. Williston & Beane, 2 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 
Blaw-Knox Memorandum 
Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall 
St., New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 


able are memoranda on Lone 
Star Gas and Glens Falls In- 
surance. 


Brown Forman Distillers Corp. 
Analysis—Eisele & King, Libaire, 
Stout & Co., 50 Broadway, New 
York 4, N. Y. 


Celanese Corporation of America 
—Analysis—Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis, 25 Broad St., New 
York 4, N. Y. Also available are 
data on United Air Lines, Sunray 
Mid-Continent Oil, Burlingion 
Industries, Continental Insurance 
Co., Southern Pacific Co., New 
England Electric System, and 
Granite City Steel. 

Chemetron Corporation — Analy- 
sis—A. C. Allyn & Co., 122 South 





La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. Also 
avallable are analyses of Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inec., and River 


Brand Rice Mills Ine. 

Christiana Securities Co.—Report 
—Laird, Bissell & Meeds. 120 
Broadway, New York 5,N. Y. 


Creole Petroleum — Analysis - 


F. S. Moseley & Co., 50 Congress 
»st., Boston 2, Mass. 
Dominion Glass—Memorendum- 


Royal Securities Corporation Ltd., 
244 St. James St., West, Montreal 


1, Que., Canada. 

Dorsey Corporation Analysis - 

Oppenheimer. Neu & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Edo Corp. teview—L. F. Roths- 
child & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available is 
a review of Celanese Corp. 
Ericsson Telephone (Sweden) - 
Report—Ralph E. Samuel & Co., 
2 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Freeport Sulphur—Memorandum 
B. C. Christopher & Co., Board 
of Trade Building, Kansas City 5, 
Mo. Also available is a memoran- 


dum on Reynolds Metals. 
General Contract Finance Corp. 
Analysis —Gruntal & Co., 50 


Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Giant Food, Inc. 
Kidder. 
t..; New 


Memorandum-— 
Peabody & Co., 17 Wall 
Yotk 5, N. ¥. 


Gould National Batteries, Inc.— 
Analysis—Piper, Jaffray & Hop- 
wood, 115 South Seventh St., 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Herff Jones Co. — . 
Schirmer, Atherton & Co., 50 
Congress St., Boston 3, Mass. 
Holiday Inns of America, Inc.— 
Analysis—Hayden, Stone & Co., 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. ne 
Also available is a report on 
Kern County Land. 


International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal Corporation — Review—Dean 
Witter & Co., 45 Montgomery 
St.. San Francisco 6, Calif. 
Interprovincial Pipeline — 3ulle- 
tin—Freehling, Meyerhoff & Co., 
120 South La Salle St., Chicago 
ee 

Kansas Gas and Electric Co. — 
Report — Shearson, Hammill & 
Co., 14 Wall St., New York 5, 
mm. 2. 

Koehring Company — Analysis 
Loewi & Co., Inc., 225 East Mason 
St.. Milwaukee 2, Wis. Also avail- 
able is an analysis of Coastal 
States Gas Producing. 

P. Lorillard Co. Review 
Fahnestock & Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York 6. N. Y. Also available 
is a review of Whiripool Corp. 
Midwestern Financial — Memo- 
randum — Mitchell, Hutchins & 
Co., 231 South La Salle St., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 

A. C. Nielsen Co. — Review 
Cooley & Co., 100 Pear! St., Hart- 
ford 4, Conn. Also available are 
data on Borg Warner, United Air- 
lines and American Machine & 
Foundry. 

Northrep Corporation — Analysis 
— William R. Staats & Co., 640 
South Spring St., Los Angeles 14, 
Catt. 

Pepsi Cola General Bottlers, Inc. 
Memorandum Cruttenden, 
Podesta & Co., 209 South La Salle 
St., Chicago 4, Il. 


Pitney Bowes Inc. — Analysis — 
W. E. Hutton & Co., 14 Wall St., 
New York 6, N. Y. 


Plant Industries—Memorandum— 
James Anthony & Co., Inc., 37 
Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Remco Industries, Ine.—Analysis 
—Schweickart & Co., 29 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 


Santa Fe Drilling—Memorandum 
—Daniel Reeves & Co., 398 South 
Beverly Drive, Beverly § Hills, 
Calif. 

Siegler Corporation — Report — 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 40 Wall 
St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Southern Realty & Utilities Corp 
- Analysis — Purcell & Co., 50 
Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
Also available is a report on Yale 
& Towne. 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana)—Re- 
view—H. Hentz & Co., 72 Wall 
St., New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able is a report on Grumman Air- 
craft. 


Analysis 


Stanley Warner Corp. — Analysis 
Cohen, Simonson & Co., 25 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 

Sun Chemical Corp.—Analysis 

Hornblower & Weeks, 40 Wall St.. 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available 
are data on Cleveland Cliffs Iron, 


Food Machinery and Westing- 
house Air Brake. 

Union Financial Corp.—Report 
First Columbus Corp., 52 East 
Gay St., Columbus 15, Ohio. 

U. S. Steel Corp. Data EB. E. 
Hutton & Co., 7616 Girard Ave.. 


La Jolla, Calif. Also available are 
data on Union Carbide Corp. 

Warner 
Co. 


Lambert Pharmaceutical 
Analysis Laird, Bissell & 


Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 
7 ee 

Western Kentucky Gas — Memo- 
randum Equitable Securities 


Corp., 322 Union St., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 

Westinghouse Air Brake—Data— 
Penington, Colket & Co., 70 Pine 
St., New York 5, N. Y. Also avail- 
able are data on Sangamo Elec- 
tric. 


. Thursday, March 30, 1961 


Kentucky Bonds 
Being Offered 
To Investors 


An underwriting syndicate formed 
by the combination of three 
groups—the first managed by the 
First National City Bank of New 
York, Blyth & Co. Ine. and 
Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Co.: the second, by Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. and Bankers Trust Co., 
and the third, by Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank, The Northern Trust 
Co.. Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago, 
The First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, and The Chase Manhattan 
Bank—submitted on March 29 the 
sole bid for an issue of $100,000,- 
000 Commonwealth of Kentucky, 
Voted Veterans Bonus Bonds, due 


July 1, 1962 to 1990, inclusive. 
The syndicate bid par for the 
bonds as 32%4s, 312s, 3.60s and 


3.70s, representing a net interest 
cost of 3.6375 to the borrower. 

On reoffering to the public, the 
bonds are scaled from a yield of 
1.60%, out to a dollar price of par 
for the 1988 through 1990 maturi- 
ties. 

Other members of the under- 
writing syndicate include: 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York: The First Boston 
Corp.; Smith, Barney & Co.; Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lehman 
Brothers: Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co.: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Inc.; Drexel & 
Co.; C. J. Devine & Co. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Inc.; White, 
Weld & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.: Phelps, Fenn & Co.; The 
Philadelphia National Bank; Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co.; Equitable Se- 


curities Corp.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler: Mercantile Trust Co.; 
Blair & Co. Inc. 


Shields & Co.; Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank: A. C. Allyn & Co. 
Inc.: B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc.; 
John Nuveen & Co. (Inc.); Wer- 
theim & Co.; Dean Witter & Co.; 
Bear, Stearns & Co.; Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co.; R. W. Pressprich 
& Co. 

Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co.; 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.;: 
Hornblower & Weeks: Ira Haupt 
& Co.; Allen & Co.; F. S. Moseley 
& Co.: Almstedt Brothers; Bache 


& Co.: A. G. Becker & Co. Inc.; 
William Blair & Co.; J. C. Brad- 
ford & Co. 

Braun, Bosworth & Co. Inc.; 


Alex. Brown & Sons; Clark, Dodge 
& Co. Ine.: R. S. Dickson & Co. 
Ine.; Dominick & Dominick: Esta- 
brook & Co.: First of Michigan 
Corp.: The First National Bank 
of Oregon; Hallgarten & Co.; 
Hayden, Stone & Co.; Hemphill, 
Noyes & Co. 

J. J. B. Hilliard & Son: W. E. 
Hutton & Co.: Kean, Taylor & 
Co.: Lee Higginson Corp.: The 
Marine Trust Co. of Western New 
York: W. H. Morton & Co. Inc.; 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
Reynolds & Co.;: Roosevelt & 
Cross Inc.: L. F. Rothschild & Co., 
Shearson, Hammill & Co.; F. 5. 
Smithers & Co.; United California 
trann, Los Angeles, Cal. 


A.G. Edwards Sons 
/ . . | at aYy 
Admits Partner 

As of March 30, William N. Has- 
kell becomes a member of tne 
New York Stock Exchange, and a 
partner in A. G. Edwards & Sons. 
He will make his headquarters in 
the firm’s New York office. 


Transcontinental America 


CHICAGO, Ill.— Transcontinental 
America Securities, Inc. has been 
formed with offices at 2953 North 
Clark Street to engage in a securl~ 
ties business. Officers are Arnold 
Schlachter, President; Verus C. 
Stick, Vice-President; and Martha 
Hagen, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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sober Reflections About 
Electronic Stock Values 


By Robert W. Galvin,* President, Motorola, Inc.. Chicago, Ill. 


The investor is reminded that the electronic industry has long since 
past the vacuum tube stage by Mr. Galvin who outlines some of the 
big changes forthcoming in the next 10 or so years. The manu- 
facturer cautions investors to double check the obvious, to remember 
that the industry is fiercely competitive, and to bear in mind factors 
which may limit earnings for some firms. In conclusion, Mr. Galvin 
expresses concern about the industry’s P/E ratios and the reaction 
of stockholders and the financial community if, in some cases, an 
investment performs poorly. 


The investment banker has been 
good to the electronics industry— 
the electronics industry has been 
good to the investment banker. 
So far, ours 
has been a 
beneficial 
partnership. 

As partners, 
we have seri- 
ous and con- 
tinuing re- 
sponsibilities 
to each other. 
Later,and 
with a word 
of caution, I 
shall touch on 
what I be- 
lieve to be 
your respon- 
sibilities to us 
and to our industry. 

We in the industry, recognize 
that our fast developing technol- 
ogy, is extremely complex and 
therefore little understood by 
most people. We also understand 
and are gratified by investment 
bankers’ apparent sincere desire 
to intelligently and wisely guide 
their customers in their invest- 
ment decisions. We see it as our 
partnership duty to do our best 
in helping others to understand 
the changing character and tech- 
nology in our future and, more 
importantly, the bright promises 
— and, ves, pitfalls — which our 
future will present to us and to 
you. 


Robert W. Galvin 


Discusses Particular Fundamentals 


Let’s review some of the newer 
fundamentals that may only now 
be making themselves apparent. 
I’m not going to address myself 
to such factors as management, 
diversification, integrity, etc. 
Most investors are uncommonly 
alert to these. Rather, I'll address 
myself to other matters that in- 


volve potentially big change in 
our industry, change that will 
spell opportunity for some and 


difficulty for others. 

Only a few years ago, the elec- 
tronics industry was simply the 
science and business of putting 
the vacuum tube to work. We 
successfully put it to work to com- 
municate, control, compute and 
to measure. With the develop- 
ment of the transistor, the indus- 
try product has already undergone 
a vast change. The effect of this 
change is readily apparent to the 
investor—reduced size of product, 
increased reliability, reduced need 
for power to excite transistor cir- 
cuits, and less need for artificial 
cooling of the product. These ad- 
vances extended the markets 
where we can communicate, con- 
trol, compute and measure. But 
still the electronics industry re- 
mains an interconnected compo- 
nent business. Such interconnec- 
tions impose _ limitations of 
reliability, size and cost on our 
products. 

The big change that is forth- 
coming in the next 10 or so years 
is a technological change from in- 
terconnected components to solid 
functional circuits. This will re- 
sult from advanced research in 
thin film materials and solid ma- 
terials development. The essence 
of the electronics business of the 
long-term future will be materials, 
not components or their circuitry. 
This is the most far-reaching 
fundamental with which you must 





now become concerned. Here are 
its effects, consequences which 
will soon be readily apparent. 


(1) Our laboratories were once 
staffed predominantly by electri- 
cal engineers and lesser members 
of mechanical engineers. Gradu- 
ally, physicists, chemists, metal- 
lurgists, and mathematicians will 
assume equal and possibly the 
dominant roles. 


(2) Research is now essential 
to prepare an electronics company 
for the long-range growth to 
which it aspires. The term ‘“Re- 
search” is being loosely used by 
industrialist and banker alike. 
From here on, real research, not 
just product development, is 
essential. 

(3) The form or our product 
will change dramatically. 

(4) Our capital investment in 
plant and equipment as a ratio 
to sales volume will climb be- 
cause of the need for much more 
elaborate laboratories to create 
the new chemical - metallurgical 
materials, and vastly more com- 
plex factory equipment necessary 
to mass-produce these integrated 
and solid material circuits. 

Reflected in these changes are 
the implications that the equip- 
ment manufacturer and marketer 
will extend his vertical integra- 
tion with consequent effects on 
many component suppliers. It also 
suggests that certain qualified 
science oriented components com- 
panies may expand into equip- 
ment operations. 

(5) Reliability will be dramati- 
cally improved by materials re- 
search and_ solid circuits. The 
service business will become a 
lesser per cent of the electronics 
dollar. In fact, within this decade, 
in our company, we expect to 
produce certain lines of products 
that just won’t break down in 
normal operation. 

The urgent need for total relia- 
bility in military and space elec- 
tronics makes its imperative that 
research in the solid state elec- 
tronics science be intensified, and 
this research—as it is intensified 
with government support — will 
speed changes in the consumer 
and industrial segments of our 
industry. 


Picking the Right Opportunities 

A second fundamental which 
should be put high on one’s evalu- 
ation checklist is to Question the 
Obvious. For example, when tele- 
vision started, both industry exec- 
utives and stock analysts heard 
that the F. C. C. allocation tables 
allowed for some 2,000 TV sta- 
tions in the country. Immediately 
this became a prediction in indus- 
try speeches and stock analysts’ 
letters. Actually, a casual study 
revealed to a few real students 
of the industry, that less than 
half that number would be eco- 
nomically supportable. Result — 
600 on the air today. Color TV is 
another prominent promise that 
has not lived up to the investor’s 
or the public’s, or the industry’s 
expectation. For sure, many of 
our expectations have more than 
lived up to their promises. The 
reason ‘I mention situations that 
have not, is that the public, and 
often the stock. analyst, display a 
propensity to assume that every 
possibility in electronics will 
happen. 

This means that there will al- 


ways be a real premium on proper 
selection of opportunities. I don’t 
mean just your selection of com- 
panies, but also our selection of 
products. Electronics can do vir- 
tually anything. But there is a 
right and a wrong way, a right 
and a wrong time, and some of 
the things it can do will not prove 
to be worth the cost. 

Yes, electronics is a growth 
industry. But its growth will be 
primarily the result of change— 
big change. Only because of basic 
change in our science can we hope 
to serve twice as large a market 
in the near future as we serve 
today. Only because of basic 
change in our science can we hope 
to apply our products to places 
where yesterday size or cost or 
reliability prevented the serious 
consideration of an_ electronic 
product being the answer to the 
satisfaction of a need. 

Some of these new applications 
will prove expensive to pioneer. 
Others may prove windfalls. The 
total ot the new applications and 
attractive growth in most current 
markets offers a handsome op- 
portunity for many companies but 
only those companies that are 
scientifically ready and wisely 
selective of the time and kind 
of markets they choose. 


Competitive Character of the 
Industry 


The third fundamental worthy 
of specific mention and careful 
consideration is that the elec- 
tronics industry has almost always 
been, is today, and will remain, 
fiercely competitive. True, there 
have been occasional windfall pe- 
riods of high profit margins—such 
as 1946 for radios and 1950 for 
television. But a look at history 
shows that it didn’t take long for 
the strong forces of competition 
to exert themselves, and the years 
since have seen numerous casual- 
ties in both of those businesses. 

Now if these fundamentals are 
correct, what do they mean to in- 
vestors as you place values on 
electronics companies? 


Factors Limiting Earnings 

First, the need for heavy re- 
search and engineering expendi- 
tures plus traditional competitive 
forces, will limit net earnings. 

Second, limited. earnings plus 


the need for much higher than 
tracitional capital investment will 
both force continued retention of 
large portions of earnings and 
higher debt-to-equity ratios than 
we have seen in the past. 

Third, the value of diversifica- 
ticn will become greater. 


The combination of these con- 
siderations will simply make it 
tougher for the small company to 
prosper and grow. 

Finally, the over-abiding great 
opportunities which our future 
does afford will permit attractive 
—and in some cases spectacular— 
growth for those companies whose 
managements artfully select the 
right product opportunities for 
pursuit, and can support their ef- 
forts with adequate research and 
finances. 


Incidentally, I firmly believe 
that the considerable investment 
any firm is making in broad 
solid state materials research — 
research which already shows 
quite promising results — along 
with our product diversification 
and relatively conservative fi- 


nancial structure, speak ex- 
tremely well for Motorola’s 
future. 


Now, a word about what I be- 
lieve is your partnership respon- 
sibility. 


The Rise in P/E Ratios 


There are times when we in the 
industry wonder about the prices 
that are paid for our stocks. It is 
rare that you find a principal ex- 
ecutive in the electronics industry 
who is not at least curious about 
the values that investors see in 
those stocks selling at 40, 50, and 
60 times earnings. We frankly 
wonder what the public expects 
of us—what investment bankers 
expect of us. Yes, even those of 
us with somewhat more con- 
servative price/earnings ratios, 
though pleased with the apparent 
expression of confidence that our 
stock prices bespeak, have our 
moments of wonderment. 

It seems that the simple ex- 
pectancy of the investor is growth 
—in sales and earnings, and in 
many cases, rather spectacular 
growth at that, I would guess. 


Growth, and also the investor’s 
desire to participate in a special 
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and often well-publicized and lit- 
tle understood situation, along 
with his willingness to gamble on 
the probability that in someone 
else’s mind the speculative issue 
will seem worth even more to- 
morrow than he paid for it today. 
These seem to have combined to 
make electronics issues popular. 


For sure the electronics in- 
dustry will grow — probably it 
will double its size in the next 
ten years from a $10 billion vol- 
ume in 1960 to $20 billion in 1970. 
But, even giving proper credit to 
this, 1 wonder if the shares of 
many companies have been fairly 
valued or over-valued? 


Why do I stand in public and 
express concern about this situa- 
tion? As a principal shareholder 
in our company, I appear to have 
personally benefited. As the 
President of a company, our 
stockholders are pleased with the 
appreciation of their shares. So 
why the sober concern? 


Very simply, someday the elec- 
tronics industry must account for 
itself and so also must the invest- 
ment banker account for his 
stewardship. 


Our company and our industry 
have traditionally enjoyed fine 
stockholder and financial com- 
munity relationships. We do not 
want to see your customers and 
our friends lose faith in you and 
us because the growth perform- 
ance of some companies does not 
live up to expectations. 


If we can properly select prod- 
uct and research opportunities, 
and if investment bankers—ap- 
plying the fundamentals I have 
mentioned — will carefully guide 
their customers in the selection 
and the valuation of electronics 
companies, our fine partnership 
will certainly prosper. 





*An address by Mr. Galvin before the 
Central States Group, Investment Bank- 
ers’ Association of America, Chicago, IL, 
March 14, 1961. 


Bell & Beckwith 
To Admit Secor 


TOLEDO, Ohio— Bell & Beck- 
with, 234 Erie St., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, on 
April 6 will admit James J. Secor, 
Jr. to partnership. 
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The Coming 


Siiver Crisis 


By Thomas R. Drey, Jr.. Dorchesier, Mass. 


Mr. Drey takes strong exception to our mint silver policies which he 
Says are laying the basis for a shortage of silver in the face of new, 


expanding demand. 


Moreover, he predicts that the Treasury free 


silver stock, including Lend-Lease silver, will be depleted by 1963 as 

long as the Treasury selling price is below the world market price 

and above its buying price. Attacking our fixed mint ceiling on gold 

and silver, the writer foresees a monetary crisis in both metals and 
a resulting forced rise in price. 


The United States Treasury, al- 
ready beset by a serious gold 
problem, now faces a mouniing 


silver crisis. There is every indi- 
cation that the 
Treasury’s 
grip on the 
international 
silver market 
is weakening. 
wo wec. Zi, 
i960 Treasury 
free stock sil- 
ver stood at 
123.5 million 
ounces, down 
from 175.1 mil- 
lion ounces on 
he same date 
a@year ago. 
This repre- 
sents a decline 
of 51.5 million ounces or 29.4% of 
the entire stock in one year and 
compares with a decline of 13% 
in 1959. Actually during 1960, 
there were 67.1 million ounces of 
silver withdrawn from free stock 
inventory and, of this amount, 
46 million ounces were utilized 
for coinage requirements and 21.5 
million ounces were sold to do- 
mestic industry at 9l¢ an ounce. 
‘Tne Treasury was able to par- 
tially offset this huge loss by the 
addition of 16 million ounces of 
previously returned Lend - Lease 
silver. 

However, not since Mar. 6, 1959 
has the Treasury, acting under the 
“Silver Purchase Act” of 1946 been 
successful in purchasing newly 
mined domestic silver at the au- 
thorized price of 90.5c an ounce. 
On the other hand, the Treasury 
must utilize free stock inventory 
to meet additional coinage re- 
quirements and is committed to 
make discretionary sales of free 
stock silver to domestic industry 
at 9le an ounce, a price which is 
somewhat below the market. The 
basic problem here is that pres- 
sure of world demand has steadily 
pushed the price of silver upward 
to a point where the Treasury 
can’t purchase additional newly 
minted silver at the authorized 
price of 90.5c, but at the same 
time is selling existing stocks to 
domestic industry 


or 


Thomas R. Drey, Jr. 


at a discount. 





This situation is causing a rapid 
depletion of free stock siiver re- 
serves and creating a situation in 
which the sale of Treasury free 
stock is depressing the world price 
of silver and discouraging the pro- 
duction of a much needed com- 
modity. Free stock inventory is 
down from a high of 202 million 
ounces in 1958 and, if present pol- 
icv continues, it will not be long 
before the supply is exhausted. 


Expanding Demand for Silver 


The world-wide demand for sil- 
ver, both for coinage and industry, 
continues to expand while the 
world-wide surplus of _ silver, 
accumulated in years prior to a 
decade ago, is in a sharp down- 
trend. During the past five years 
free world consumption of silver 
has exceeded new production of 
376.9 million ounces. In 1960 alone 
free world. silver’ production 
amounted to 202.5 million ounces 
as against consumption of 319.3 
million ounces, resulting in a pro- 
duction deficit of some i16.8 mil- 
lion ounces; industrial uses in- 
creased abcut 5% to 226 million 
ounces and coinage consumption 
was up 11% at 93.3 million ounces. 


There are several factors which 
mitigate for a continued expan- 
sion in the demand for silver and 
at the same time a somewhat in- 
adequate production trend. Coin- 
age throughout the world contin- 
ues to consume large quantities of 
silver. The currency decimaliza- 
tion activities of many nations has 
created an increased demand on 
silver. On February 14 of this 
year, the Union of South Africa, 
South West Africa and the British 
Protectorates of Swaziland, Bech- 


uanaland, and Basutoland intro- 
duced decimal coinage. The 


changeover will take approxi- 
mately 18 months, during which 
time a continual flow of new sil- 
ver coinage will be issued. Earlier 
in the year Pakistan converted to 


decimal coinage and both the 
United Kingdom and Australia 
are now contemplating similar 


moves. The revised coinage pro- 
grams of France and Italy, initi- 
ated several years ago, will place 
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a considerable strain on the wor'd 
silver market since it is expected 
that both these countries will 
have to enter the open market in 
order to complete these programs. 


The increased use of automatic 
vending machines in all Western 
countries has created a new and 
expanding use for silver coinage. 


In the East silver continues to 
occupy the dominant position as 
tha: of gold in the West, as a 
storehouse of capital and symbol 
cf wealth. Silverware, jewelry 
and the decorative arts continue 
to utilize large amounts of silver. 
It is however in industry, in pDar- 
ticular since the end of World 
War II, that silver has become 
not only a semi-precious but also 
a strategic metal. The demand for 
silver in the photographic, elec- 
tronics, missile and space age in- 
dustries has increased at such an 
accelerated pace that it may yet 
tax all available resources in the 
years ahead. 


Production Decline 


Despite this increased demand 
for silver and a production deficit 
which is now over 100 ounces an- 
nually, there is no indication of 
any appreciable increase in rro- 
duction to alleviate mounting 
shortages in years to come. In fact, 
free world production of silver at 
202.5 million ounces in 1960 was 
down from 220.7 million ounces in 
1957 and 230 million ounces in 
1956. There is some indication that 
silver production for 1961 may be 
below that of 1960. 


There are two dominant rea- 
sons as to why silver production 
fails to keep pace with and may 
even decline in wake of a rising 
demand. First, silver producers 
are severely handicapped by the 
Treasury policy of maintaining a 
fixed offering price of 9lc for 
metal held in free stock inventory. 


Caught between a_— cost-price 
saueeze brought about by in- 


creased costs of mining and mill- 
ing and a set price ceiling main- 
tained by the U.S. Treasury more 
and more straight silver produc- 
ers, particularly those in the 
marginal category, have _ been 
forced to close their mines and 
wait a better price for silver. 
Second, the number of ctrai~t 
silver producers has rapidly de- 
clined over the years, and a large 
amount of silver production 13 
now obtained as a by-product of 
gold and in particular such base 
metals as copper, zine and lead. 
Since base metals are currently in 
world-wide 
major 


over-supply, 10st 
producers have’ agreed 
upon production cut-backs. As a 
result, the silver output from this 
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source, which is now quite sub- 
stantial, will dip considerabiy in 
the near term. 


Objects to Treasury Sale Price 


During 19c0 the United States 
produced 39 million ounces ot 
domestically mined silver and 
consumed 146 million ounces or 
approximately 76% of the free 
world supply. Since the end of 
World War ITI, the United States 


has been able to bridge the gap 
between supply and demand by 
using and selling to industry sil- 
ver from its accumulated free 
stock inventory. During the past 
10 years, however, this free stock 
inventory has diminished from 
well over a billion ounces to 123.5 
million ounces recorded at the end 
of 1960. This rapid decline in free 
stock inventory has not however 
prompted the Treasury to halt 
sales of its dwindling supply to 
domestic industry. In 186) by 
means of the so-called “End Use 
Certificate”, 21.5 million ounces 
of free stock inventory were sold 
to domestic industry and in 1959, 
a year of pronounced shortage due 
to strikes, some 34.5 million ounces 
were similarly sold. The effect 
of such sales, at a fixed price of 
9le, is to sharply depress world 
silver prices and divert an already 
inadequate supply cf domesticaliy 
mined silver to foreign markets. 
Of the 39 million ounces of do- 


mestic silver produced in the 
United States during 1960, 26.7 
million ounces were exvorted. 


This means that while the Treas- 
ury was selling its stockpile for 
91¢e an ounce to industry, domestic 
producers were exporting almost 
70% of total production for pre- 
mium prices abroad. This condi- 
tion is somewhat alarming in view 
of the fact that the United States 
must import some 60 million 
ounces annually in order to meet 
demestic requirements. 
Obviously as long as Treasury 
silver is available at 9lec an ounce, 
users, who are eligible for such 
silver, will refuse to go elsewhere 
and the world price of silver will 
be artificially depressed. The sig- 
nificant point is, however, that 
free stock inventory is declining 
rapidly and the Treasury can’t 
rebuild its stock at the present 
authorized purchase price of 90.5¢c 
an ounce. Of Lend-Lease silver, 
which at one time amounted to 
416.8 million ounces, only 380.5 
million ounces are still outstand- 
ing and 13.2 million ounces 


re- 
main as yet unverified. This 
means that total poss-:ble acdi- 
tions from this source are down 


to 43.7 millicn ounces. 


At the present rate of reduction 
it is estimated that the entire free 
stock inventory, including all out- 
standing Lend-Lease silver, will 
be depleted by mid 1963. Should 
this occur, the Treasury would no 
longer be able to maintain an 
artificial fixed ceiling of 9lc 
an ounce on silver and world 
prices would rise to reflect de- 
mand. The Treasury would also 
have to enter the open market to 
purchase some 40 million ounces 
cf silver which it needs annually 
for additional coinage require- 
ments. 


Poses Three Alternatives 


To forestall ultimate depletion 
of its free stock inventory and en- 
hance its weakening position, the 
Treasury has three alternatives: 


1. It can by administrative 
action increase its selling price for 
silver. This action would stimulate 
production and put many mar- 
ginal producers back in business. 


2. It ean refuse to sell silver 
to domestic users. This would 
automatically free the price of 


silver from Treasury dictation. 
3. It can by administrative 
action draw on the 1.7 billion 
ounces of silver held in “Monetary 
feserve”’ at $1.29 an ounce. This 
would be accomplished by the re- 
tirement of a designated number 
of “Silver Certificates” and re- 
placing them with an equal num- 
ber of gold-backed Federal Re- 
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serve Notes. Silver thus obtained 
wou.d then be transferred to free 
Stcck inventory. f€uch action 
wouid, however, place an added 
strein on an already trying gold 
situation and result in huge losses 
from the sale to domestic industry, 


at 9lc an ounce, silver which is 
now held in reserve at $1.29 an 
ounce. 


Present Treasury policy seems 
to rely on this 1.7 billion ounces 
ui Susver now held in “Monetary 
Reserve” in expectation that in- 
creased production in lower cost 
countries such as Canada, Mexico 
and Peru will come to the rescue. 
Such occurrence seems quite un- 
likely since world consumption is 
on the increase and the fixed 
ceiling price maintained by the 
Treasury tends to dampen an ex- 
pansion in production and explo- 
ration. 


Claims We Have a Fetish 


There has developed in the 
United States a certain fetish rel- 
ative to increasing the price of 
gold and to a lesser extent silver. 
Tne question arises as to how long 
the United States can continue to 
mine the Treasury. While leading 
bankers in the United States have 
been advocating managed paper 
currency, more realistic foreign 
nations have been busy strength- 
ening their monetary systems 
with the objective of attaining 
convertibility. 


Few Americans are aware that 
the Treasury is depressing the 
world price of silver by selling its 
free stock inventory at a discount. 
This practice is somewhat similar 
to current Treasury policy of sell- 
ing gold on the London market to 
keep the price down. The question 
arises as to how long the Treasury 
car continue to sell precious gold 
stock to foreign hoarders while 
denying it to U. S. citizens. How 
long can the Treasury continue to 
sell free stock silver to industry at 
a discount and thereby divert 
domestic production to foreign 
markets? It is obviously only a 
question of time until either re- 
serves are exhausted or a mone- 
tary crisis occurs. It now advears 
that the latter is in the making 
and in this connection it must be 
remembered that the United 
States is the only major naticn in 
the Western world that has not 
undertaken monetary reconstruc- 


tion since the end of World War 
II. 


Every indication is that a silver 
crisis will follow the current gold 
situation. When such occurs the 
Treasury will be forced to embar- 
go sales and increase its silver 
price to a more realistic level, 
probably $1.29 which is now the 
value placed on silver in ‘‘Mone- 
tary Reserve.” One thing is cer- 
tain and that is that the Treasury 
-annot indefinitely continue to sell 
its free stock silver at 91lc an 
ounce. The longer the present 
ceiling price is maintained, the 
more acute will be the coming 
crisis and subseauently the higher 
will be the ultimate price for 
silver. 


Newborg to Admit 
Singer, Others 


On April 10, Newborg & Co., 25 
Broad St-., New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, will admit Donald J. 
Singer, Robert D. Hill and Elmer 
J. Comer to partnership. Mr. 
Singer is a partner in Porges, 
Singer & Co. 


Lind, Somers & Co. 
Formed in Portland 


PORTLAND, Oregon—Herman L. 
Lind and Howard B. Somers have 
formed Lind, Somers & Co. with 
offices in the U. S. National Bank 
Building, to engage in a securities 
business. Both were formerly 
partners in Camp & Co. 
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Real Estate Stocks for High, 
Tax Sheltered Income 


By Dr. 


Ira U. Cobleigh, Enterprise Economist 


Outlining the attractive yields, the tax exemption and the excallent 
inflation hedge now provided hy certain rcal estate company shares. 


With the market accent today on 
growth stocks, and millions of 
investors in quest of capital gains, 
the old fashioned investor for in- 
come appears to have been left 
out in the cold. Some years ago 
it was possible to purchase a list 
of seasoned stocks returning from 
5% to 6% in cash dividends. To- 
day, such typical income-type is- 
sues as American Tel. & Tel., 
General Foods, Consolidated Edi- 
son, U. S. Steel or Woolworth 
yield far less than that. During 
the 1920s bond investment by in- 
dividuals was widely popular 
mainly because well rated indus- 
trial, public utility and real estate 
bonds could be bought to yield 
from 5% to 644%. Now equivalent 
issues seldom yield as much as 
444%; and all of these returns 
are taxable. 


What the income-minded in- 
vestors have been looking for, 
therefore, is higher yields, partial 
or total tax exemption, and, alon3 
with these, a useful defense 
against inflation. Many informed 
investors think they've found the 
answer in selected real estate 
company shares. 


High Tax-Free Income 


What is this magic that has 
created a tax-free return to 
holders of certain realty shares, 
and allowed them to maintain a 
collar parity in their princival 
while enjoying a generous, above- 
average, income payout? The 
magic is found in the unique ac- 
counting methods which apply to 
income-producing real property. 


Real estate accounting is a form 
of tallying rental income and de- 
ducting from this, cash-item pay- 
outs, The cash actually paid out 
includes monies spent on opera- 
tion and maintenance and on in- 
terest and reduction of mortgage 
indebtedness. There’s depreciation 
of course, but it’s just a book- 
keeping item. It reduces and often 
eliminates income tax liability, 
but the money is not actually 
spent as it is in the purchase of 
fuel or payment of real estate 
taxes. So the depreciation reserve 
on a building is money that’s on 
hand and that can be paid out 
to the owner-investor. When it is 
thus distributed as a dividend it 
is, in effect, a return of capital 
to the investor and, as such, non- 


taxable to him until he receives 
payments exceeding his original 
investment. This might seem to 
reduce value of the original in- 
vestment but it doesn’t work out 
that way in practice; and for two 
reasons. First, the annual reduc- 
tion of the mortgage is constantly 
building up the owner’s equity; 
and second, a soundly constructed, 
properly maintained building on 
welt located land tends to increase 
in value over time. 


Let’s see how these factors 
operate. Take the mortgage. Most 
mortgages are amortized in 
around 20 years. The popular 
1,.ethod of repayment is by a con- 
stant annual amount. Assume that 
a building has a $1,000,000 mort- 
gage at 6% with an annual in- 
terest and amortization payment 
of $80,090 agreed on. For the first 
year $60,000 would go for interest 
and €$20,000 for amortization. As 
each year goes by, however, and 
the mortgage is reduced, less of 
the $80,000 will be needed for 
interest each year, and a steadily 
larger amount of it will go toward 
reduction of debt. Finally, the 
mortgage will be paid off, and 
usually, the debt-free property 
will then be worth substantially 
more than its depreciated book 
value. In many urban areas where 
land values have been soaring, 
buildings going through this par- 
allel depreciation and amortiza- 
tion cycle have wound up with 
the equity worth two or three 
times what it was 20 years earlier. 
Rising demand and ever increas- 
ing construction (and replace- 
ment) costs are perennial factors 
favoring ownership in income 
producing properties, and provid- 
ing a defense against inflation. 


Many Companies to Choose From 


In recent years, a number of 
real estate companies have been 
formed and their shares publicly 
offered. In this way thousands 
of investors, who had never been 
attracted to real estate before, 
have found that, in certificate 
form, the burdensome details of 
property management are elimi- 
nated and unusually attractive 
tax - sheltered incomes available. 
So the real estaie company has 
caught on in a big way and is 
becoming an increasingly impor- 
tant element in the investment 
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market. There are several major 
companies to choose from, and a 
number of interesting new ones 
will no doubt emerge, stimulated 
by.a recent law offering special 
tax advantages to real _ estate 
investment trusts. 


Presently, representative real 
estate company stocks yield 
around 7% (tax exempt). The 


oldest organization in the business 
is probably Real Estate Invest- 
ment Trust of America which has 
been in continuous operation (and 
has paid dividends) for the past 
75 years. More recent companies 
would include the Kratter Corp., 
Tenny Corp., Futterman Corp. and 
Glickman Corp. Be on the lookout 
for attractive newcomers which, 
like these, will be designed to 
generate generous tax - sheltered 
income from diverse, and well 
maintained income producing 
properties. 

Real estate companies often 
start out as a consolidation of 
properties owned earlier by indi- 
viduals, a syndicate or syndicates. 
The former owners receive shares 
in the new company for their 
properties, and pass on to the 
corporation the responsibility for 
operation and management. Each 
company develops its own par- 
ticular investment approach. 
Some prefer to own office build- 
ings; others specialize in apart- 
ments; others may go in for mo- 
tels, bowling alleys, or super mar- 
kets which frequently offer higher 
returns since they are newer and 
in some instances a little more 
speculative in character. Some 
companies diversify to include a 
variety of property types. Some, 
too, specialize in outright owner- 
ship and management, while 
others’ ‘go in extensively for sale 
and lease back situations, where 
a steacy, fixed rental income is 
provided from a long term net 
lease (the tenant pays all the 
taxes and operating expenses). 

If one company offers, on its 
common or class A stock, a higher 
cash payout than another, it may 
well be due to the character of 
the properties owned, the prices 
at which properties were ac- 
quired, and the geographic area 
in which major investments are 
made. If a company specializes in 
“lease backs” some inquiry should 
be made about the companies do- 
ing the leasing. If the tenant 
executing a long term lease hap- 
pens to be but thinly solvent, the 


property may be bounced back to 


the owner at an unwelcome time, 
and rental income will cease while 
a new tenant is being found. 


We have reviewed today an 
area of investment which appeals 
to those seeking high but depend- 
able income. The tax-free yields 
available are definitely attractive 
and some issues have advanced 
substantially in market price. So 
if you’re fed up with meager re- 
turns and believe in the long term 
profitability of land and modern 
structures thereon, then you may 
find in selected real estate stocks 
a unique combination of reward- 


ing income and a bulwark against 
inflation. 


Hornblower Weeks 
Denver Office 





Ray L. Robinscn 


Malcolm F. Roberts 


DENVER, Colo. — Hornblower & 
Weeks, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, have opened a 
branch office at 650 Seventeenth 
Street under the management of 
Maleolm F. Roberts. Also as- 
sociated with the new branch are 
Raymond L. Robinson, Paul W. 
Gorham, Charles W. Allen, Ches- 
cer B. Lippitt 
Morrison. 

Mr. Roberts was formerly Vice- 
President of Garrett-Bromfield & 
Co., in charge of sales and syndi- 
cate department. Mr. Robinson 
was formerly head of the Garrett- 
Bromfield municipal department, 
and Mr. Gorham of the trading 
department. Mr. Allen, Mr. Lip- 
pitt and Mr. Morrison were also 
previously with Garrett - Brom- 
field & Co. 


Lawrence Greenwald Opens 


DALLAS, Tex.—Lawrence Green- 
wald is conducting a_ securities 
business from offices in the Na- 
tional Bankers Life Building. 


and Wayne F. 
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Texas IBA Group 
Convenes April 12 


HOUSTON, Texas — The Texas 
Group of the Investment Bankers 
Association will hold its 26th 
Annual Convention at the Sham- 
rock Hilton Hotel April 12-14. 


Registration is planned for 
April 12. On April 13 the Group 
will hold its business meeting and 
annual election of officers. Lloyd 
M. Bentsen, Jr., President of the 
Lincoln Liberty Life Insurance 
Company will be guest speaker at 
special luncheon. Scheduled for 
the afternoon of April 13 will be 
a special discussion on “Is A 
Centralized Computer Adaptable 
to Brokerage Operation?” con- 
ducted by Arthur Young & 
Company. 


On April 14 there will be a golf 
tournament at the Champions 
Golf Club, and a tour of the 
Houston Ship Channel, followed 


by a formal dinner dance in the 
evening. 


Members of the Convention 
Committee are: 
General Chairman: John Jay 


Fosdick, Eddleman, Pollok & Fos- 
dick Inc. 


Registration: Tom Ball, Jr., 
Brown, Wareing, Ball & Co. 

Transportation: John Greer, 
McClung & Knickerbocker Inc. 


and Duane Geis, Rotan Mosle & 
Co. 

Rospitality Room: Dave Arn- 
spiger, Rowles, Winston & Co., 
and Jack Currier, Moroney, Beis- 
sner & Co. 

Golf: Wilbur Frederking, Frid- 
ley & Frederking, and John 
Weatherston, A. G. Edwards & 
Sons. 

Houston Investment Dealers 
Cocktail Party: Dick Bradley, 
Equitable Securities Corporation, 
and Bryan Grubbs, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 

Ladies Reception Committee: 
Mrs. Russell R. Rowles: Mrs. John 


J. Fosdick; and Mrs. Tom Ball, 
Jr. 


Alvin J. Rothman 
Joins Lloyd Haas & Co. 


Alvin J. Rothman is joining Lloyd 
Haas & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, effective April 1, as 
director of the over-the-counter 
research department. Mr. Roth- 
man was formerly in charge of 
over-the-counter research at Wal- 
ston & Co. and was senior secu- 
rity analyst at H. Hentz & Co. 
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Monetary Policy Problems 
In 1961 and the Future 


By Tilford C. Gaines.* 


Vice-President, First National 


Bank of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago commercial banker formerly with the New York Federal Re- 
serve Bank discusses the likely course of monetary policy, interest 
rate trend and commercial bank portfolio policy. Mr. Gaines avers 
it will be possible for the Fed to develop policies aimed at domestic 
problems without too much concern for their effect on our balance 
of payments; sees the Fed's policies remaining relatively easy for 
some months after economic recovery becomes apparent; expects 
interest rates will be higher by the end of the year but not as high 
as the end of 1959 with a rise in the discount rate “in line with the 
market”; and suspects, however, that long-term rates will rise only 
marginally unless mortgage credit and corporate capital grow more 
rapidly than now foreseen. The banker also ventures his opinion as 
to what future open market policy may be like. 


It is customary in the press and in 
discussions to distinguish only two 
general types of monetary policy, 
labeled “tight” and ‘‘easy.” In ac- 
tual fact, the monetary policies of 
the Federal Reserve System in re- 
cent years have taken many 
forms, both in the intensity with 
which “tightness” or “ease” was 
pursued and in the selection of 
the particular instruments of 
policy to be used. Monetary pol- 
icy must always pursue several 
objectives at the same time—full 
employment, price stability, pro- 
tection of the dollar in interna- 
tional markets, and so forth—and 
the particular shape that policy 
takes at any time reflects the rela- 
tive weights that the monetary au- 
thorities have attached to their 
various obiectives in the circum- 
stances then existing. 

During the past year the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has faced a 
particularly difficult policy prob- 
lem, since its two most important 
immediate objectives were appar- 
ently irreconcilable. On the one 
hand, business recession in our 
domestic economy called for an 
easy availability of money and 
credit as a means of encouraging 
business revival. On the other 
hand, rates of interest in our mar- 
kets could not be allowed to fall 
too far below rates of interest 
abroad, for fear of stimulating 
flights of short-term funds that 
would add to our already serious 
balance of payments. problem, 
perhaps to the point of undermin- 


System has done an excellent job 
in reconciling the apparently ir- 
reconcilable. It has been imagi- 
native in developing new tech- 
niques aimed at easing credit in 
our markets while preventing our 
short-term rates of interest from 
falling to a range that would en- 
danger our balance of payments. 

But “‘straddle” policies that at- 
tempt to make the best of a bad 
situation are never wholly satis- 
factory. Although short-term rates 
have been prevented from falling 
nearly as far as they did in the 
1958 recession, the outflow of 
short-term capital to foreign 
money markets last year added 
importantly to our balance of pay- 
ments deficit. And while credit 
has been made relatively easy, 
there has not been the growth in 
bank credit and the money supply, 
nor has there been the encourage- 
ment to construction and capital 
spending through low long-term 
interest rates, that should be ex- 
pected in a period of slumping 
economic activity. 


Sees Greater Emphasis on 
Domestic Needs 

If I am interpreting the most 
recent economic signals correctly, 
the Federal Reserve should be in 
a much more comfortable position 
during the year ahead than in the 
year past. We apparently are at 
or very close to the bottom of the 
recession, and there is some evi- 
dence that recovery is already set- 
ting in. Assuming this to be the 
case, and given the background of 
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icy for the balance of this year 
that suggest themselves. 

First, monetary policy will be 
more influenced by domestic than 
by international considerations, 
since the tendency for interest 
rates to increase as credit de- 
mands build up will lessen the 
danger of short-term capital out- 
flows. 

Second, monetary policy will 
remain relatively easy for a con- 
siderable time after recovery be- 
gins in order to help establish a 
healthy rate of growth in eco- 
nomic activity through growth in 
bank credit and the money supply. 


Third, the relatively easy tone 
of monetary policy will mean that 
the rise in interest rates as the 
year proceeds will be gradual and 
moderate, quite unlike the record 
of the 1958-1959 recovery. 

The conclusion that domestic 
economic requirements will play 
a relatively more important role 
in determining Federal Reserve 
policy during the year ahead than 
they have in the year past is a 
logical extension of the expecta- 
tion that interest rates will tend 


to rise rather than decline. The 
conflict between domestic re- 
quirements and balance of pay- 
ments considerations that has 


received so much attention § in 
recent months is a matter of con- 
cern only when the central bank 
is attempting to pursue a policy 
of easy money and credit avail- 


ability. With Federal Reserve 
policy moving toward a more 
neutral position and permitting 


interest rates in our market to rise 
somewhat, it follows that the in- 
ducement for short-term funds to 
move abroad will be reduced. Of 
course, it is possible that short- 
term rates of interest in London 
and the other major financial 
markets abroad might rise at a 
rate as rapid as the increase in 
this country, continuing the dan- 
ger of short-term capital outflow. 


It is more likely, however, that 
the monetary authorities in the 
principal Western European coun- 
tries will permit rising rates in 
this country to close the gap and 
perhaps to stimulate some reverse 
flow of those funds that went 
abroad last year. In any case, it 
seems reasonably clear that Fed- 
eral Reserve policy during the 
balance of this year will be able 
to concentrate on its_ principal 


responsibility for assisting do- 
mestic economic recovery, rela- 
tively free of the spectre of 


international dollar crisis that has 
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Balance of Payments Remedy 


Let me stress that these remarks 
are not intended to suggest that 
we have solved our balance of 
payments problem. They are 
meant to suggest only that Federal 
Reserve policy might not find it 
necessary to be so concerned 
about the balance of payments 
repercussions of its actions. The 
underlying balance of payments 
deficit will remain, even if we 
should gain funds on short-term 
capital movement this year. To 
assure the longer term stability 
of the dollar as the key currency 
in world markets it is necessary 
that two things be done. First, we 
must continue to work toward 
balance in our international ac- 
counts, net of short-term cavital 
movements. Second, we must 
remodel the international finan- 
cial machinery so that private 
short-term capital flows from one 
country to another will not be 
able to threaten the stability of 
any of the major currencies. These 
matters are outside my immediate 
concern, however. To repeat, what 
is important for the immediate 
future is that it will be possible 
for the monetary authorities to 
develop policies aimed at domestic 
problems without too much con- 
cern for the effect of these policies 
upon our balance of payments. It 


goes without saying, of course, 
that these policies must not be 
obviously inflationary if world 
confidence in the dollar is to be 


preserved. 

My second principal conclusion 
is that Federal Reserve policy in 
1961 will remain relatively easy 
for some months after economic 
recovery becomes apparent. There 
are several reasons for expecting 
the Federal Reserve System to go 
rather slowly in imposing re- 
straints on money and credit dur- 
ing the next business recovery. 
In the first place, the economy is 
presently far below capacity in its 
utilization of both manpower and 
plant facilities. Employment and 
production could increase by a 
considerable amount before be- 
ginning to push against capacity 
ceilings in a way that might 
threaten a rebirth of inflationary 
pressures. It is reasonable to con- 
clude that the Federal Reserve 
System is anxious to encourage 
rapid economic improvement so 
long as the rate of growth is 
prevented from pressing into the 
range of inflationary pressures on 
resources. In the second place, the 
fact that inflation appears to have 
been checked during the past by 
itself creates a far different setting 
for the development of monetary 
policy than that which existed as 
we came out of recession in 1958. 


Another difference 
between the present and 1958 is 
in the budget outlook. At that 
time, e huge deficit was projected 
for fiscal 1959, whereas it is now 
expected that the fiscal 1962 defi- 
cit will be of quite manageable 
proportions. The fact that fiscal 
policy promises to be only mildly 
expansive in the first year of 
recovery means that Federal Re- 
serve policy can be more expan- 
sive this year than it was in 1958- 
59. Finally, the growth in money 
supply and general economic 
liquidity during the current re- 
cession has been much smaller 
than during the recession months 
in the first half of 1958. The 
money supply has grown at a 
reasonably satisfactory rate since 
the middle of last year, but it still 
is only about equal to year-ago 
levels and below the mark 
reached in 1959. There is every 
reason to think that the Federal 
Reserve System will be quite 
willing — even anxious — to en- 
courage a healthy growth in the 
money supply as credit demands 
build up at the commercial banks 
during the early months of re- 
covery. 


important 


For these reasons, I would ex- 
pect-the Federal Reserve System 
to move rather slowly and cau- 
tiously away from its easy money 
policy as recovery gets underway. 


. Thursday, March 30, 1961 


Monev will be made somewhat 
less easy, to be sure, but I con- 
sider it unlikely that we will see 
anything that could properly be 
called tight money during the 
balance of this year. The level 
of free reserves probably will be 
allowed to drift lower during the 
summer and fall months, and the 
discount rate may be increased 
sometime this fall. But all in all, 
I would expect a rather easy 
availability of commercial bank 
credit during 1961 and into 1962. 


Expects Gentie Interest Rate Rise 

Although it seems likely that 
the Federal Reserve System will 
not consciously impose. serious 
restraint on the availability of 
money and credit this year, it also 
is reasonable to expect that inter- 
est rates will begin to move 
nigher sometime during the next 
few months and continue on a 
gentle upward trend for the bal- 
ance of the year. The increase in 
interest rates probably will stem 
primarily from heavier demands 
for credit rather than from actions 
by the monetary authorities to 
limit the supply of credit. As in- 
terest rates begin moving higher 
this spring or summer, it is to be 
expected that short-term rates 
will rise much more appreciably 
than intermediate or long-term 
rates. In fact, unless the demands 
for mortgage credit and corporate 
capital grow much more rapidly 
than now seems to be in prospect, 
it is possible that longer term 
rates of interest will rise only 
marginally. 


It is entirely possible that the 
rate on long-term U. S. Govern- 
ments will not reach 4% during 
the balance of this year. Short- 
term rates should be under 
greater pressure, however, as 
commercial banks find it possible 
to chennel a larger portion of 
their funds into commercial loans 
and as the Treasury concentrates 
tre bulk of its seasonal borrowing 
during the last half of this year 
in the short-term area. Three- 
month Treasury bill rates, for 
example, may rise from their 
preseit 244% range to the vicinity 
of the 3% discount rate by sum- 
mer or early fall. It is even possi- 
ble that rates on three-month bills 
might move above 3% at the time 
of the usual seasonal pressure on 
the money market that develops 
in late August and September. In 
this event, the Federal Reserve 
Systen) might use the opportunity 
thus presented to raise the dis- 
count rate to a level “in line with 
the market.” 

In short, I expect interest rates 
for all maturities and all types of 
obligations to be higher by the 
end of the year than they are to- 
day. But I expect longer term 
rates to be up only marginally, 
as shert-term rates rise more 
rapidly, resulting in a more nearly 
flat vield curve than we now have. 


No Bond Speculation Present 

This forecast of interest rate 
movement during the early stages 
of business recovery presents a 
picture that is in sharp contrast 
with the performance of interest 
rates during the early months of 
recovery in 1958. But it is impor- 
tant to remember that circum- 
stances are much different today 
than they were at that time. By 
May and June 1958, a tremendous 
speculative position in bonds had 
been built up in expectation of 
further price advances. This spec- 
ulative position was financed 
largely on short-term credit and, 
when it became evident that 
prices had begun to turn lower, 
it became necessary for the specu- 
lative position to be liquidated. 
The liquidation of weakly-held 
bonds in the summer of 1958 was 
the principal reason for the sharp 
increase in intermediate and long- 
term rates of interest at that time. 

There is absolutely no evidence 
of any sizable amount of specula- 
tion in bonds at this time. Also, 
the Treasury was a much larger 
borrower in 1958-1959 than it is 
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likely to be during this next year. 
And, as discussed earlier, the 
Federal Reserve System for vari- 
ous reasons will find it less neces- 
sary to move promptly in impos- 
ing credit restraint than was the 
case in our last recovery. Finally, 
it should be pointed out that in- 
terest rates during this recession 
have not fallen to nearly as low 
levels as in 1958, so that the 
swing-back may be _ proportion- 
ately less pronounced. 


Bank Liquidity Improved 


This account of the reasons for 
expecting a gradual and moderate 
increase in intermediate and 
longer-term rates of interest in 
the imminent business recovery 
would not be complete without 
reference to another important 
yactor. In the first half of 1958, 
commercial banks added massive 
amounts to their holdings of in- 
termediate maturity bonds in an 
effort to protect income in their 


portfclios. In doing so they se- 
verely recuced their liquidity. 


Consequently, as it became neces- 
sary for banks to sell from port- 
folio ts take care of customer loan 
requests, a major part of the sell- 
ing was in intermediate maturities 
—often at big losses for the banks. 
Banks have learned their lesson 
and in this recession have im- 
proved their liquidity. Moreover, 
a 2007 many banks have gone to 
the opposite extreme and have 
moved virtually their entire port- 
folio into short maturities vlan- 
ning to move Out again as interest 
rates increase. If the amount of 
this built-in demand for interme- 
diate bonds at somewhat higher 
yields is as large as there is rea- 
son to think it is, the astute port- 
folio management of these banks 
might prove to be self-defeating. 
1am not entirley sure what moral 
one should draw from this. But 
it does at least suggest an impor- 
tant dampening influence upon 
“upward interest rate movement. 

I am tempted to extend my in- 
terest rate forecast beyond the 
early irronths of recovery that we 
anticipate during the balance of 
1661. Subject to all the qualifica- 
tions and reservations that such 
a long-term forecast requires, I 
predict that interest rates in the 
coming recovery will not = ap- 
proach the high levels reached 
toward tne end of 1959. I do not 
helieve that we will see another 
5% Treasury obligation for a good 
long while, if ever we see one 
again. In fact, I would be rather 
surprised if rates of interest on 
loncer term Governments were at 
any time to go much about 4!4% 
during the next prosperity period. 
There are many reasons back of 
this forecast, but it rests essen- 
tially uvon a conclusion that the 
potential flow of funds from cur- 
rent savings has now caught up 
with potential demands for capi- 
tal funds, ending the upward 
trend in interest rates that has 
existed since tre end of the Sec- 
ond World War. 


Explains Bills Only Departure 
A discussion of the problems for 
monetary policy in 1961 would 
not be complete withcut at least 
passing reference to the recent 
abandonment of the “bills usu- 
ally” policy by the Federal Re- 
serve Svstem. Now that we have 
had a full month of experience 
with the new policy of opverations 
in all sectors of the market, it is 
perhans possible to attempt a 
clarification of the intensions and 
implications of the new operating 
procecures. It seems reasonably 
clear that the Federal Reserve 
decidet to extend its cpen market 
operations beyond the one-year 
maturity area principally in the 
hope that such operations might 
help in meeting its obligation to 
the domestic economy while mini- 
mizing harmful effects upon our 


balance of payments. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System wishei to 
inake money and credit easier 


without driving short-term mar- 
ket rates of interest lower, and 


it was at least possible that these 
dual objectives might be promoted 
by staving away from the short- 
term market when it was neces- 
sary to purchase securities to 
supply reserves. Viewed in this 
way, the change in open market 
operating policy is but one of a 
series of actions having the same 
purpose — ie., the reliance upon 
cnanges in reserve requirements 
and vault cash to supply reserves 
last fall. Of course, one part of 
the intended easing in money and 
credit was the wish to bring 
longer term rates of interest a bit 
lower as a means of encouraging 
increased demands for long-term 
funds. But I submit that it is 
erroneous to list a desire for 
lower longer-term rates as the 
principal reason for the change in 
Federal Reserve operating prac- 
tices. The principal reason appears 
to me to be much simpler — the 
wish to supply bank reserves 
through open market operations 
that would be less likely to have 
an immediate downward impact 
upon short-term rates of interest 
than would purchases of Treasury 
bills. 


Predicts Future Open Market 
Policy 

Now that the Federal Reserve 
System has shown that it will op- 
erate in the longer sectors of the 
Government securities market 
when operations cutside of the 
short-term area appear to be best 
adapted to achieve a _ particular 
policy objective, what may we 
expect in the future? First, I 
would expect the Federal Reserve 
to return to princidal reliance 
upon bills in its open market op- 
erations after the balance of pay- 
ments pressure is lifted, but I 
would also expect the Fed to con- 
tinue to buy or sell intermediate 
maturities from time to time when 
that is the most convenient meth- 
od of supplying or withdrawing 
reserves. Second, I would not ex- 
pect the Federal Reserve to 
attempt to prevent an upward ad- 
justment in intermediate and long- 
term rates later this year, when 
that adjustment is the resuit of 
vrowing eredit demands stimu- 
lated by an expanding econony. 
Third, I think it is possible that 
the Federal Reserve System might 
at some time employ sales of bonds 
as a means of driving long-term 
rates higher, if such action were 
to be called for as a means of 
checking an inflationary capital 
investment boom. 

The Government securities mar- 
ket has adjusted rather easily to 
the new Federal Reserve operat- 
ing policy, and there has been no 
evidence of the lessened “depth, 
breadth and resiliency” that some 
people had feared. By and large, 
the market understands that the 
Fed does not intend to peg any 
level of rates and that it will not 
attempt to force a “rigged” pat- 
tern of rates on the market. There 
is absolutely no reason to believe 
that its operations outside the 
short-term area will not be guided 
by the same discretion and respect 
for market institutions that have 
characterized its open market op- 
erations over the past several 
vears. 

The market, both investors and 
dealers, should have no difficulty 
learning to live with the Federal 
Reserve in its new policy. What 
is most important is the possibil- 
itv, suggested by several studies 
of monetary policy in this coun- 
try and abroad, that the new pol- 
icy may lead to new techniques 
in central banking that could 
greatiy increase the effectiveness 
cof monetary policy. So long as 
this is a possibility, it seems to 
me that bankers, dealers and other 
businessmen should give sympa- 
thetic support to the Federal Re- 
serve System in its willingness to 
try new techniques to do a better 
jcb. 





*An address by Mr. Gaines before a 
mceting cf the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, Houston, Texas, March 
21, 1961. 


Cold War Is Developing 
Into a Dangerous Industry 


By Roger W. Babson 


Optimistic investment advisers and investors are brought up sharply 
against the fact that the roar in the “Roaring Sixties” can come from 
enthusiasm or from panic. Mr. Babson suggests storing cash now 
for eventual use when it is in great demand. Fearful that the cold 
war is responsible for the stock market's bullishness, the financial 
writer warns this is a dangerous limb upon which to depend. He 
predicts wage and price freeze measures will be employed to combat 
the present contentment with the cold war with its spiraling wage 
and upward price level trend. 


Unfortunately, the “cold war” is 
developing into a dangerous in- 
dustry. Too many voters are di- 
rectly or indirectly making money 
on it. ward price movements—will be 

I am ashamed to say that many through the arbitrary “freezing” 
people are learning to like this Of both wages and prices. This is 
“cold war.” Even labor depends the first step toward making 
upon it for employment and em- President Kennedy an economic 
ployers feel it necessary for dictator . . . which I expect to 
protits. They dreaded the “cold see. He is now preparing the 
war” at first—but now are getting ground for such a move by ap- 


It now lcoks as though the only 
way to combat the present con- 
tentment with the “cold war’— 
with its spiraling wage and ub- 


used to it and even depending pointing so many of his family 
on it. Surely if the cold war and intimate friends to important 


should suddenly stop, there would 
be a great increase in unemp!oy- 
ment. This is feared not only by the John Birch Society, which has 
those now out of work, but also “Americanism” of the DAR type 
by employers who are benefiting as its watchword although it fa- 
from subcontracts and forced Vvors a semi-dictatorship for the 
sales. Talk with Dun & Bradstreet nation. It is named after John 
if you think I am overly fearful; Birch, who was a Christian mis- 
or watch the “markdown” adver- Sionary in China and later fought 
tisements in the Sunday news-. With the Nationalist Chinese in 
papers. their war against the Japanese. 

Most of the active stocks listed Birch was promoted to a captain 
on the New York Stock Exchange and worked in the Intelligence 
are counting upon the “cold war” telat under _ General Chen- 
to continue. This is a dangerous aaa, Vee —_ - a — hss 
limb upon which to depend. In- killed by the Chinese Commu- 
vestment counselors warn. that nists. The present national leader 
temporary market declines are to a a ~ “4 neighbor of 
be expected as a “necessary cor- oe at te ae: Welch, of Belmont, 
rection or readjustment,” but they Mass. Frankly, he is fighting for 
continue to be fundamentally bul- CUT Savers oe: eee 
lish and look for even Meher away from Democracy, which Mr. 
prices after the “corrections” are Kennedy probably also aro - 
completed. They may be right for the only way to win the “cold 
a while; but the Law of Action “@™ 
and Reaction which Sir Isaac Surely distressed property is 
Newton enunciated back in the Coming on the market someday, 
17th Century still holds good. regardless of the forecasts being 
made by optimistic investment 
advisers. The safest way to make 
profits is to render service. No 
investor can render service now 
by climbing to buy stocks, bonds, 
real estate, or commodities. The 
way to render service is to store 
up cash now and be prepared to 
use it when it again is in great 
demand. 

The first group to 
pinch” are the 


posts. Watch his future moves. 
Another movement to watch is 


Even President tennedy and 
his White House advisers see the 
dangerous paradox in the present 
situation of “getting used to the 
cold war.” Surely, full employ- 
ment depends now on continua- 
tion of the cold war. This is 
resulting in a new attitude on the 
part of both conservatives and 
Liberals, Republicans and Demo- 
crats. It has become as popular 
as cocktail parties. No one yet 
has had the courage to check it. 


“feel the 
country banks. 
When borrowers fail to pay their 
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notes, then we know the turn 
downward is coming. The “Roar- 
ing Sixties’ can roar from two 
causes—from enthusiasm, or from 
panic. Anyone who has lived on a 
ranch with cattle, hogs, and other 
livestock has seen his stock roar 
when frightened and look for a 
hole in the wall to get out 
through! I agree we are entering 
the “Roaring Sixties,” but as to 
the reason for the “roaring” per- 
haps many are now being fooled. 


Salomon Brothers 
To Admit Homer 


Sidney Homer has been admitted 
as of April 1 as a general partner 
to the firm of Salomon Brothers 
& Hutzler, 60 Wall Street, New 
autre City, 
members of 
the New York 
Stock Exch., it 
is announced. 

Mr. Homer 
will be in 
charge of the 
analysis of 
money market 
and bond mar- 
ket trends and 
their relation- 
ship to insti- 
tutional in- 
vestment 
problems. In- 
cluded in his 
responsibilities will be publica- 
tion of the firm’s studies in these 
fields. 

Since 1945, Mr. Homer has been 
manager of the institutional and 
bond departments of the New 
York office of the investment 
counsel firm of Scudder, Stevens 
& Clark where he has assisted in 
the management of institutional 
portfolios. During World War II, 
he was with the Foreign Economic 
Administration in Washington. For 
ten years prior to the war, he was 
President of Homer & Co., Inc., 
dealers in high-grade institutional 
bonds. At that time, he began to 
publish a series of studies on in- 
terest rates and bond market 
trends, the historical aspects of 
which will be contained in a book 
to be published next year by the 
Rutgers University Press. He is 
now serving on the advisory com- 
mittee to a new interest rate proj- 
ect undertaken by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 

He began his financial career 
with the Equitable Trust Co. of 
New York. Late in the 1920’s he 
became manager of the bond de- 
partment of Gilbert Eliott & Co. 





Sidney Homer 
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Manipulating Central Bank 
Rate for Political Purposes 


By Paul Einzig 


The Conservative Party is cherg2d with the first flagrant instance 
of misusing the Treasury's control over the Central Bank. Dr. Einzic 
flays the attempt to mak2 the bank rate the sczp2goat for not recti- 
fying the balance of payment disequilibrium instead of th2 faiiure 
to implement the rediscount rat2 with concomitant measur?s. What 
was not put into effect, Dr. Einzig points out, was a forward 
exchang2 policy discouraging to the influx of “hot money” and a 
contraction of domestic credit expansion. Th2 result of this, accord- 
ing to Dr. Einzig, was the sacrifies of his country’s fundam2ntal 
interest so that the Conservative Party could make political use of 
the misleading impression of a surfacedly strong sterling and 
increased gold reserves. 


LONDON, Eng.— Ever since the 
publication of the Radcliffe Re- 
port on the working the British 
monetary system it has become 
fashionable to denounce the de- 
vice of Bank rate changes as 
being useless in present-day con- 
ditions. Various writers pointed 
out recently in support of this 
contention that in 1960 the high 
Bank rate in Britain was unable 
to put right the balance of pay- 
ments or prevent an acceleration 
of the wage spiral. This incontest- 
able fact is produced as a con- 
clusive evidence in support of the 
argument that it is pointless to 
raise the Bank rate in order to 
correct a disequilibrium. 


Charges Incompetence 

Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The reason why the 
high Bank rate in Britain last 
vear was unable to prevent a de- 
terioration of the balance of pay- 
ments position and to check the 
rise in costs lies in the almost 
unbelievable degree of incompe- 
tence of the British authorities in 
formulating their monetary pol- 
icy. And even this is the more 
charitable explanation of the 
blunder of 1960. An alternative 
explanation is that in an effort 
to convey the outward appear- 
ance of strength in support of 
Conservative Party propaganda 
the authorities have sacrificed the 
genuine interest of the country. 

It was because the high Bank 
rate attracted a large amount of 
“hot money,” resulting in a con- 
siderable increase in the gold re- 
serve in spite of the balance of 


payments ceficit, that the high 
Bank rate utterly failed to put 
right the British economy. The 


psychological effect of the heavy 


infiux of gold was unwarranted 
cptimism stimulating wage de- 
mands. Its material effect was 


that there was no adequate credit 


contraction to damp down the 
and check the 
rise in costs and in imports. High 


Bank rate is almost entirely use- 


domestic economy 


less unless accompanied by a cor- 


responding contraction of credit. 
It is futile to raise the Bank rate 
to crisis level and keep it there 
most of the year unless it is al- 
lowed to produce its natural effect 
on the volume of credit. This ef- 
fect was prevented by the heavy 
influx of funds. 
The reason for 
hot money was 
forward sterling was at a dis- 
count throughout the year, its 
discount was not sufficient to off- 
set the difference between inter- 
est rates in London and New 
York. Throughout the year it was 
possible to transfer money from 


the influx of 
that, although 


New York to London with the 
exchange risk covered, because 


the operation left a profit of be- 
tween one and two per cent per 
annum. 

A persistent over-valuation of 
a forward exchange of such an 
extent during such a long period 
is abnormal and unnatural. Even 
in the absence of complete evi- 
dence it is permissible to wonder 
whether the British authorities 
intervened during 1960 to cause 
an artificial over-valuation of for- 
ward sterling in a deliberate ef- 
fort to attract “hot money” in 
order to convey an impression of 
a strong sterling and to prevent 
the adverse balance of payments 
from producing its normal effect 
on the gold reserve. 

Even if this charge jis un- 
founded, the British auttorities 
incurred grave responsibility for 
having failed to intervene in the 
opposite sense. By selling forward 
sterling persistently they could 
have kept the forward rate at a 
level at which an infiux of funds 
through covered interest arbitrage 
would not have been profitable. 
They could not even plead ignor- 


ance of this device since in the 


evidence given by the Treasury 
and the Bank of England before 
the Radcliffe Committee they 


showed themselves aware of its 
existence. Nor could they plead 
that such intervention would have 
been costly. Provided that the for- 
ward rate 


figure 


had been kent at a 


representing the differen- 
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tial between British and Ameri- 
can Treasury Bill rates, they 
would have cost nothing. 


Suspects Deliberate Policy 

It may well be asked why 
there was no such intervention to 
prevent the eifects of the high 
Bank rate from being nuilified by 
the influx oft hot money. It is 
impossible to escape the impres- 
sion that it was a matter of de- 
liberate official policy to camcu- 
flage the weakness of the balance 
of payments and to proauce a 
deliberately misleading impres- 
sion of strength through an ap- 
parent increase of the gold reserve. 
The popular slogan of the Con- 
servative Party, “We have never 
had it so gooa” was sought to be 
justified by such means, even 
though this policy frustrated the 
effort to correct the balance of 
payments. 

When the Bank of England was 
nationalized in 1946 fears were 
entertained that it might be used 
by a Labour Government for fur- 
thering Socialist Party political 
ends. Little did we expect at the 
time that a Conservative Govern- 
ment would be responsible for the 
first flagrant instance of misuse 
of the Treasury’s control over the 
Central Bank. So long as the Bank 
was in private hands it would 
never have lent itself to such mis- 
use. Although the sympathies of 
the merchant bankers who con- 
trolled its destinies before its na- 
tionalization were entirely on the 
side of the Conservative Party, in 
spite of this Montagu Norman 
raised the Bank rate to crisis 
level in 1929, a few months before 
the General Election, much to the 
detriment of the electoral pros- 
pects of the Conservative Govern- 
ment in office. 


In 1960 the nationalized Bank 


of England allowed itself to be 
used in accordance: with the re- 


quirements of party political prop- 
aganda, even though it was i 
conflict with the fundament:3l 
interests of the country. Whether 
the role of the authorities con- 
sisted of taking deliberate action 
to encourage the influx of “hot 
money” or merely of abstaining 
from taking action to discourage 
that influx, they are open to cen- 
sure. The difference is merely one 
of degree. 

It is no use blaming the Bank 
rate for being ineffective. It coull 
have been made thoroughly effec- 
tive by preventing it from attvact- 
ing hot money. This would have 
enable the policy of a high Bank 
rate to produce its effect on the 
corest:c economy and on the bal- 
ance of payments. Cwing to the 
large size of funds available in 
cur days for interest arbitrage 
operations, a Bank rate policy is 
likely to remain ineffective in 
many situations unless it is sup- 
Dlerented by a forward exchange 
policy. 

It would be deplorable if 
wrong conclusion inferred 
the British experience of 
were generally accevted. Those 
who quoted that experience in 
support of their argument that in 
our days Bank rate increases are 
useless are entirely mistaken. The 
correct conclusion is that Bank 
rate increases are useless unless 
théy are prevented from attract- 
ing a fleod of “hot money” by the 
cevice of forward exchange policy. 


With Richard Kohn 
NEWARK, N. J. tichard E. 
Kohn & Cc., 20 Clinton St., mem- 
bers cf the New York Stock Ex- 
change, ! 
that the 
associated 
Patri 


the 
from 
1950 


ave announced this week 
following have become 
with them: Mrs. 
Janis Broder of Spring- 
Ronald Brenner of B 


cia 
fig] P y 
field: 31i00m- 


field; Donald Slonim and Pelli- 
2rino Rossi. both cf Newark: and 
Viurray C. Bloomenfeld of Short 
Hills. 

vii Bro7e) vho >; in the 
fiy s South Oy; e office, has 
be 1 registered renresentative 
vltn A. M. Kitder & Co Inc. 
wnd Thomson & M : 
and 7 1 & McKinnon 


Thursday, March 30, 1961 


Complete Puerto Rico Bond Sale 


Roberto Sanchez Vilella, 


Secretary of 





State of the Common- 


wealth of Puerto Rico (center), accepted a check (March 29) 


from Delmont K. Pfeffer, 


Senior Vice-President of The First 


National City Bank (right), acting on behalf of an investment 
banking group headed by The First National City Bank, Chemi- 


eal Bank New York Trust Company, Morgan Guaranty 
Company and Ira Haupt & Co., 


Trust 
which recently marketed a 


$40,000,000 bond issue of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
John De Milhau, Vice-President of The Chase Manhatian Bank, 
is shown at left. 











McDonald Named 
‘To Sm. Bus. Bd. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Harry A. 
McDonald of Washington, D. C., 
Investment Counselor and former 
Chairinan of the Securities and Ex- 
change Com- 
mission, has 
been e'ected 
to the Board 
of D:rectovs of 
Allied E&mall 
Business In- 
vestment Cor- 
poration, G. 
W. De Fran- 
ceaux, Allied 
President has 
announced. 
Mr. McDon- 
ald was one of 
the founders 
of McDonald- 
Mocre & Co., 


Harry A. McDonald 


a Detroit brokerage firm. He 
served as Senior Partner of tais 
firm until kis appcintrent as a 


rember of the SEC in February, 
1947. Re was SEC Chairman fron 
November, 1849 to January, 1952. 
He then became Adrinistrator of 


the Reconstruction Firnaice Cor». 
serving in that capacity until 


May, 1953. 


Salomon Brothers 
Lengethens Name, 
Adopts Trademark 


Two steps are being taken bv 
Salomon Brothers & Hutzler, 60 
Wall St.. New York City, mey bers 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
to modernize and improve its cor- 
porate identification. Aiter 5% 


years, the nationwide investment 
banking firm is eliminating the 


abbreviation of “Bros.,” and it is 
adopting a modern trademark de- 
sign. 

The new trademark features a 
stylized cesign of the initials 
“SB&H”’ integrated into the spell- 
ing of the full name. The design 
was created by Bradbury Thomp- 
son, artist, specialist in trademark 
designs, and a visiting critic at 
the Yale University School of Art 
and Architecture. 

Salomon 3rothers & Hutzler 
opened for business in May, 1910, 
when Arthur K., Percy F. and 
Herbert Salomon formed a part- 
nership with Morton D 


Hutz7ler, 
a member-of the New York Stock 





Exchange. Since the firm’s found- 
ing. a member of the Salomon 
family has been active as a part- 
ner, and the family is currently 
represented in the partnership by 
William R. Salomon. son of Percy. 
3enjamin J. Levy, senior wvartner, 
joined the firm on opening day, 
became a partner in 1919 and sen- 
ior partner in 1951. The firm pres- 
ently employs approximately 400 
peovle. located in offices in New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, San Francisco, Dal- 
las, and West FPaim Beach, Fla. 


Dawson V. P. of Albert 


Frank-Guenther Law 
CHICAGO, Ill—The 
Jonn R. Dawson 
oftice of Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Ine. as a Vice-President of 
the national advevt:sing and pub- 
lic relations agency has been an- 
ncouneed by Howard W.- Calkins, 
Chairman of tre Board. 

Mr. Dawson has been an adver- 
t sing acccunt executive in AF- 
GL.’s Chicago cffice for the last 
15 years. 

He is the third generation of 
lis farity with a combined 82 
years of service w.th the 89-year- 
old agency, who3e headquarters 
are in New York Citv. R. W. 
Lawson, his father, also a Vice- 
Presiuent, has been wish Albert 
Wrank-Guenther Law for more 
than 45 years and his maternal 
grandfather Willard A. Record, 
opened the Chicago office in the 
early part of the century. 


I. R. E. Estates Names 
LEV:iTTOWN; N. Y. — The ap- 
pointrent of M.lton Weinberg as 
Vice-Presiten: of I. R. E. Estates 
Corp., 3000 Hey pstead Turnpike, 
has been anncunced by P. Gerald 
DeSimone, Presi’ent of the firm, 
which is engaged in individual 
and family financial planning, 
primarily in the areas of life in- 
surance, Investment Programs and 
the combinaticn of both. 


election of 
of tre Chicago 


F. L. Turgeon Forms Co. 
BOLTON, Mass —F. L. Turgeon 
Associates, Inc. has been formed 
with offices at 31 Milk Street to 
engage in a _ secur.ties 
Off.cers are Frank L. Turgeon, 
President and Treasurer; Charles 
H. Morin, Secrctary. Mr. Turgeon 
was formerly with Shearson, 
Hammill & 
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Effects of Slowed Growth in 
Commercial Banking in 60s 


By Paul S. Nadler,* Rutgers University, School of Business 
Administration, Newark, N. J. 


Slower commercial bank deposit growth, faster deposit velocity, 
sizable growth of open market paper to avoid bank borrowing, in- 
creased liquidity and marketability of municipals, and entry of non- 
banking financial institutions into bank credit are some of the pros- 


pects drawn by Rutgers economist. 


What banks can do about tiis 


gloomy picture of declining financial rate is s:t forth by Dr. Nadicr. 
By way of count:r measures, hanks are expsctod to iicrezse their 
services and to press for: a higher loan to deposit ratio, the chan- 
noling of time deposits into business joans, the liftiag of R2gulation 
Q’s ceiling rate, and the removal of competitors’ tax advantage. 
Unless banks can effect major tax and regulatory changes thay will 
have to strass services, according to Dr. Nadler who contemplates 
now credit role, and more non-bank credit control, should banks piay 
a jess important part in the economy except during rec2ssions. 


If the trends emerging in the late 
1950’s and in 196V0 are not re- 
versed by marked changes in eco- 
nomic conditions or tax and regu- 
latory policy, 
the commer- 
cial banks will 
not be able to 
play as im- 
portant a role 
in financing 
the 1960’s as 
they have 
done in years 
past. This con- 
clusion is 
based upon 
the expecta- 
tion that in 
all years ex- 
cept those of 
recession, 
bank deposits will continue to 
grow at a slower rate than the 
growth of the Gross National 
Product. 

With the commercial banks thus 
not able to expand as fast as the 
economy in general, other finan- 
cial institutions and instruments 
will expand in activity and func- 
tion to fill the gap. These trends 
of change are already developing 
and appear bound to become in- 
tensified in the new decade. With 
them will come important impli- 
cations for the economy at large, 
the banking system, and_ the 


money Managers. 


I 
Assumptions 

(1) It seems fair to assume that 
the expansion of bank deposits 
will not be hindered by a short- 
age of bank capital or of gold 
backing for the increase in the 
deposit liabilities of the Federal 
Reserve that bank deposit expan- 
sion will require. The banks will 
be able to increase their capital 
as necessary through new stock 
sales and retention of earnings, 
while the Congress will allow 
the national gold stock to back 
more money than is legal at pres- 
ent if a shortage of gold becomes; 
a roadblock in the way of sound 
economic growth. 

(2) It is further assumed that 
no major war will develop nor 
any other force leading to a dras- 
tic increase in Federal exvendi- 
tures. This implies that the pri- 
vate economy will be growing 
enough without government help 
to obviate large scale deficit fi- 
nancing to buoy up economic ac- 
tivity. If this proves true, the 
Federal debt will continue to 
grow at a slower rate than the 
Gross Natioral Product. This 
assumption also reduces the likeli- 
hood that in the future the mone- 


Dr. Paul S. Nadler 


tary authorities will have to pro- 
vide the banks with enough 
reserves to buv larvee volume of 
government obligations when 
other investors do not want them. 


Thus the rapidity of the growth 
of demand deposits will not be 


dictated by the needs of debt 
Management but rather by the 
monetary requirements for sus- 
tainable economic growth, as de- 
termined by the Federal Reserve. 

(3) It is also assumed that no 


basic change will be made in the 


-politics, and 





Federal Reserve Act, that the Re- 
serve Board will remain free of 
that quantitative 
credit controls will remain, with 
sound debt management and fis- 
cal policy, the main means of sta- 
bilizing the economy and toster- 
ing economic growth. This as- 
sumes that no new controls will 
be imposed on the economy or 
the financial intermediaries. 


Dubious About Inflation’s End 

(4) It is further assumed that, 
while there will be no rampant 
inflation, inflationary pressures 
will remain a potential threat dur- 
ing the decade. 

This particular assumption is 
likely to be strongly contested by 
those who feel that the great pro- 
ductive capacity and intensified 
competition now in evidence have 
sharpiy reduced the _ potential 
da*ger of inflation. But it is this 
wii.er’s opinion that the problem 
of inflation has’ not been elimi- 
nated for the following reasons: 

(a) There are strong “cost 
push” forces built up by tne bar- 
gaining strengths of labor unions 
and large business firms that pre- 
vent price reductions from becom- 
ing widespread. 

(b) The Federal Government 
has not been willing to develop 
the budgetary surpluses in years 
of good business necessary to off- 
set the deficits of recession years 
and make fiscal policy an effec- 
tive weapon for economic stabil- 
ity. 

(c) The service industries are 
becoming increasingly important 
in the economy. Yet productivity 
in this sector is advancing far too 
slowly to offset the wage in- 
creases demanded by service in- 
dustry workers. Thus prices of 
services should continue to rise 
steadily. 

(d) Strong political pressures 
for government support of indus- 
tries whose price structures are 
weakening are also bringing re- 
duced downward price flexibility. 

(e) These factors plus the gov- 
ernment’s obligetion to stimulate 
economic activity whenever ap- 
propriate under the Employment 
Act of 1946 add up to the con- 
clusion that inflation will remain 
a problem in the 1960’s.} 


Fed to Continue Resiraint 

If this is the case, the Federal 
teserve will have to continue the 
restraint on demand deposit 
growth that has kept the money 
supply from growing as fast as the 
economy through the 1956’s de- 
spite the marked increases in 
demand deposits allowed in reces- 
sion vears.? 

Since 1950 the growth of sav- 
ings and time deposits has been 
the main means by which com- 
mercial banks have expanded 
their total loans and investments 
at almost as rapid a rate as the 
rise in GNP. This has been ac- 
complished by a gain of over 80% 
in time savings and deposits since 
1950 and only a 21% advance in 
demand deposits, against the 
GNP’s increase of under 80%. The 
lowering of reserve requirements 
and the reduction of excess re- 
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serves and vault cash have also 
been reasons why bank credit 
extensions have been able to re- 
main at approximately 37% to 
38% of Gross National Product 
annually. 


But it is doubtful that the 
growth of savings and time de- 
posits will continue to offset the 
iailure of demand deposits to ex- 
pand as fast as the GNP during 
the 1960’s. First, statistics com- 
piled by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York show that the 
growth of time deposits since 1945 
has been seven times as rapid as 
linac OL savings deposits.3 Since 
time deposit, are more volatile 
than savings deposiis, the funds 
are more prone to move from 
banks into direct investments 
when higher yields are available 
in the open market. Thus if credit 
restraint is necessary during the 
decade to prevent inflation, the 
sophisticated investors who hold 
time deposits are likely to place 
their funds elsewhere’ through 
much of the period. 


If Regulation Q is not changed 
and the banks are limited to pay- 
ing a Maximum of 3% on. time 
deposits, in the face of higher 
open market rates, time deposits 
have little chance of growth, But 
even if Regulation Q is altered 
and the banks are allowed to pay 
higher interest rates, there is a 
question still whether time de- 
posits can grow. First of all, even 
with bank lending charges ri ing, 
the banks’ expenses of operation 
are rising too, as they are becom- 
ing more and more service insti- 
tutions. This in itself limits the 


1 See, for example, The Wage-Price 
Problem by John M. Clark. 


2 Recent studies, such as the Rad- 
cliffe.,Report, indicate the liquidity of 
tae eccnomy rather than the total 
meney supply determines the amount 
cf spending that can take place. As a 
result, much study has been directed 
toward finding means of regulating 
liquidity through such means as_ con- 
trolling the investment policies of the 
f.nancial intermediaries. As it is im- 
pessible to predict whether increased 
centrols over the intermediaries wi!l be 
enacted, it must be assumed that the 
status quo will remain. This leaves the 
Federal Reserve wi-h no alternative but 
to use its available weapons and re- 
strict bank cretit evnansi-n in berm: 
in order to cffset the growth of near 
meney and liquidity. In recessions, its 
approach has been to use caution in 
letting bank deposits expand, as other- 
wire such liquidity would be built up 
that credit restraint would be much 
harder to make effective in the next 
boom. 


3“Time and Savings Deposts_ at 
Member Banks,’ Monthly Review, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank cf N. Y., July, 1960. 


4 Predictions of consumer credit out- 
standing in 1970 range from the $84 
b'llien figure of J. Andrew Painter, Vice- 
President of the First National Cit~v 
Bank of N. Y., to the $107 billion total 
predicted by Arno H. Johnson, senior 
economist of J. Walter Thompson Co. 


amount of interest that can be 
paid on time deposits to attract 
funds from the open market. 

In addition, banks may be re- 
luctant to raise interest rates on 
time deposits, as this would be 
noticed by the general public, and 
rates On savings deposits might 
well be forced up too. 

In addition there are many 
banks that hesitate to accept time 
deposits at all, as they feel cor- 
porations that hold time deposits 
may decide that they have need 
for far smaller demand deposit 
accounts. 

It must be added, however, as 
will be shown below, that while 
under present regulations and at- 
titudes time deposit growth 
should not be large in the 1960’s, 
this is one area in which active 
efforts by the commercial banks 
could do a lot to heip stem the 
present trend toward slower de- 
posit growth. 


Declining Savings’ Share 


The picture on savings deposits 
is by no means this optimistic. 
Since 1950 the commercial banks’ 
share of total savings deposits in 
the nation (including time de- 
posits) has dropped from 51% to 
40%, while savings and loan asso- 
ciations have increased their share 
from 20% to 37%. It must also 
be remembered that the competi- 
tion for savings deposits has only 
become intense in the last half of 
the decade. In the 1960’s, more- 
over, it appears as if the credit 
unions too will be an ever more 
important factor to reckon with 
and could well take a sizable 
share of savings for themselves. 


Thus unless the tax laws and 
regulations which now place com- 
mercial banks at a disadvantage 
in attracting savings are modified 
the commercial banks’ share of 
savings deposit growth appears 
unlikely to continue to compen- 
sate for the slow growth of de- 
mand deposits. 

Already in boom years such a3 
1859, growth of bank savings and 
time deposits has been only half 
as fast as the growth in the Gross 
National Product. During the 
1960’s, except in years of poor 
business conditions, this inability 
to match the growth of the econ- 
omy is likely to become the rule 
of commercial bank deposit 
growth. 


With both demana and time de- 
posits growing in all but recession 
years at slower rates than the 
Gross National Product, there is a 
real question as to how the 1960’s 
will be financed. A quick overall 
answer would be that the financ- 
ing of economic growth will be 
achieved by the continued growth 
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of the use of near money and the 
increased velocity of available 
demand deposits that this entauzts. 
This makes the problem less 
severe than it might at first ap- 
pear, 


But even so, it must be remem- 
bered that the demand for bank 
loans will remain high, as many 
smaller business firms do not have 
the credit standing necessary for 
tapping the commercial paper 
market or otherwise finding al- 
ternatives to bank borrowing. In 
addition, with the demand for 
consumer credit expected to rise 
sharply in the decade, further 
pressure for bank credit accom- 
modation will develop.4 Thus the 
slowed growth in the rise of bank 
deposits will definitely necessitate 
adjustments in financial practices, 
alterations in the structure and 
function of financial institutions, 
and other effects that will be of 
importance to the economy, the 
commercial banks, and the mone- 
tary authorities. 


II 
Implications for the Economy 


One of the most important de- 
velopments that should occur if 
the assumptions of this paper 
prove true is that the spread be- 
tween open market interest rates 
and bank credit charges will con- 
tinue to be wider than was the 
case in the 1950's. This might 
develop through higher direct 
bank charges for loans relative 
to open market interest rates or 
more likely it may come in the 
form of higher compensating bal- 
ance requirements. 


This trend has emerged, as bank 
charges have been far less sensi- 
tive on the downward side than 
open market rates due to the rela- 
tive strength of loan demand in 
the face of a sliding economy. 
With deposit growth expected to 
be relatively slow in the 1960's, 
the banks should feel the pressure 
of loan demands even more 
strongly as the economy grows. 
Thus the disparity in interest 
rates between bank charges and 
open market rates should remain 
wider than in past years. 


Open Market Paper to Grow 


With the disparity in interest 
rates should come an intensifica- 
tion of the growth in the use of 
commercial paper and bankers 
acceptances as a source of funds 
bv those companies able to utilize 
these instruments. Already in 
August 1960 the volume of com- 
mercial paper outstanding reached 
an all-time record, while the vol-. 
ume of acceptances outstanding in 


Continued on page 34 
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T. M. Kirsch Co. 


F2 Wail Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


This announcement is not an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. 
The offer is made only by the Offering Circular. 


100,000 Shares 


Benbow Astronauties, Ine. 


Class A Stock 


(par value 5c per share) 


PRICE: $3.00 Per Share 


Copies of the Offering Circular may be obtained from the 


as nay leguily ofje? tiiecse 


Edward Hindley & Co. 


99 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Cortlandt Investing Corporation 


i135 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


H. B. Crandall! Co. 


82 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


undersigned and 


March 23, 1961 
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Stocks in general continued to 
consolidate their 1961 gains this 
week, neither the industrials nor 


the rails inclined to give much 
ground when profit-taking was 
around. 


The technical indications were 
all favorable, including a rather 
sharp contraction in volume and 
in market breadth, as the uncer- 
tain price action took over. From 
a normal pace of five million 
turnover-plus, the trading 
dropped to where it just held 
above four million. The number 
of issues that dotted the tape, 
which had been running above 
1,300 per session, was down by 
half a hundred on occasion. 


Balanced Gains and Losses 

Despite the lack of upward mo- 
mentum that has kept March from 
being one of spectacular gains 
such as were posted in January 
and February, there was a fairly 
good balance between plus and 
minus signs on most days and new 
highs continued to hold an im- 
pressive lead over the few new 
lows that showed up. 


It was mostly a case of the buy- 
ers resting on the sidelines with- 
out too much selling to be 
absorbed. For some individual 
favorites, the general market leth- 
argy meant nothing and they con- 
tinued to soar higher on multi- 
point gains. 

Although there was no surprise 
element to its stock split, Mergen- 
thaler was able to tack on 14 
points in only two sessions just 
before the stock split became ef- 
fective. That gave the old shares 
the distinction of selling at their 
all-time peak in their final ap- 
pearance on the tape. 

Split news, which basically does 
nothing to benefit the stock- 
holder, continues as one of the 
more effective actions to help a 
stock along and Lane Bryant was 
swept to a peak in a rush when it 
announced a three-for-two divi- 
sion plan. Prior to the runup, the 
issue had held in less than a 10- 
point range so far this year. 


More Split Candidates 


There were other stock split 
candidates in action, too. Lehn & 
Fink, Revlon, Hershey Chocolate, 
Beckman Instruments and Atlas 
Powder, all selling above 100, 
were the wide-ranging items in 
part because of their spiit hopes. 

Defense issues were swayed 
both ways when a new military 
budget was submitted which 
dropped the stress on some plane- 
missile items and stepped up the 
accent on others. That sent such 
as North American Aviation and 
Martin into the minus column in 
a rush while Boeing and Lock- 
heed were able to do better mar- 
ket work simultaneously. 

Chemicals were on the easy side 
as forecasts abounded of tough 
times still ahead in this industry. 
Some of the food items that have 
had a long run were a bit heavy 
at times as profit-taking moved 
in, but about all it did was to send 
the buyers of food stocks scurry- 
ing into other issues in the group 
that hadn’t enjoyed such pinpoint 
popularity. 


Food Retailers Favored 
The food retailers, which have 
been a bit neglected recently, 
were favored somewhat widely as 


issues that should benefit from 
some new attention. The super- 
market chains, through greater 


efficiency as they grew rapidly in 
the last decade, had their big 
profit runups in the 1950s with 
the market adequately reflecting 
this improvement. 

Then came their siesta although 
it is virtually certain that chey 
have yet to reach the end of their 
growth pattern. what with an ex- 


panding population to feed, more 
efficiency to be engineered and 
new lines to be added to the old 
ones, 


Jewel Tea for one was able to 
jump into the spotlight on occa- 
sion, although profit-takers were 
quick to move in when it did 
come to life. This chain is a some- 
what different one than most in 
that it is still concentrating on 
the Chicago area with all of its 
285 stores located within a radius 
of 150 miles of that city. But it 
also operates a distribution system 
in 38 states, and Jewel branched 
out somewhat early this year by 
acquiring a midwestern drug 


chain. This concentration by 
Jewel enables it to stand out as 
one of the most efficient of the 
chains. 

Great Atlantic & Pacific, in 


sharp contrast, Operates a mam- 
moth 4,300-store chain spread 
over 37 states and Canada. 
Against some of the other chains, 
A. & P.’s profit margin is on the 
low side since it has been a long 
continued policy of the company 
to stress value to the consumer at 
the expense of its profit margin. 
So A. & P.’s growth comes 
through new stores and the pos- 
sibility of improving its profit 
margin gradually. It also stands to 
benefit from adding non-food 
lines which the chain has been 
slow to do in comparison with its 
competitors. 


A Good Value in Tobacco Field 

Another issue that has been on 
something of a vacation after hav- 
ing served well as a market sky- 
rocket, if not as the stock of the 
year in 1958, is Lorillard. The 
company itself freely admits in its 
annual report that the current era 
is one during which it is consoli- 
dating its gains. 

Lorillard also had a respite in 
earnings growth last year. But, 
as its followers point out, that was 
thoroughly in order since the 
company largely in introducing 
Kent cigarettes and pushing them 
to high standing among the popu- 
lar brands had doubled its sales 
and increased earnings six-fold in 
the previous three years. 

With the play at least tempo- 
rarily over, Lorillard still stands 
out as one of the high-yield items 
around with an indicated return 
of 4.7% which is well above aver- 
age. The payment is covered 
nearly twice over by its indicated 
earnings and the growth potential 
is still there, particularly in sup- 
plying more of its own packaging 
needs through its Federal fin Co. 
subsidiary which only recently 
entered the paper carton field. 


Far-Flung Company 
Automatic Canteen 


has. on oc- 
casion, joined in when investor 
attention focused on the _ fast- 


growing field 
chine selling. 


of automatic ma- 
Automatic’s stand- 


ing as the largest factor in the 
dispensing field somewhat ob- 
scures the fact that in the last 
decade or so it has grown into a 
complex organization at a near- 
hectic rate. 

The expansion of Automatic 


Canteen started in 1944 when it 
went into manufacturing. Then it 


added Automatic Music, Nation- 
wide Food Service, Commercial 
Discount and Hubschman Factors 
to expand and finance its prod- 
ucts. More recently were the ad- 
dition of A. B. T. Mfg. to put it 


into the bill changing field, and a 
decision to make plastic cups io 
serve its own vending machines. 
On top of this it is busily ex- 
panding overseas. 
Rapid strides were mace with 
this backing, sales growing from 
ayjound $6.5 million in 1940 to $23 
million in 1950 and $173 million 
last year. Marketwise, Automatic 
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Canteen’s last big splurge was in 
1959 at the time of its last split. 
Last year the new shares were at 
52, against a peak of 56 prior io 
the two-for-one split of 1959. 

But this year Automatic’s mar- 
ket history has been mundane. 
The shares had held in a range of 
about 34 to 45 without seriously 
challenging the old high despite 
general market enthusiasm for 
vending machine items. The 
breakthrough to win a standing on 
the new highs lists came _ this 
week. But it would appear to be 
an issue in the group that hasn’t 
been carried away by any exces- 
sive enthusiasm so far. 

|The views expressed in this article 
do not necessarily at any time coin- 
cide with those of the “Chronicle.” 
They are presented as those of the 
author only. | 


Morgan, Ragen 
Dominick Partners 


John A. Morgan and L. Brooks 
Ragen have been admitted as gen- 
eral partners of Dominick & Dom- 
inick, 14 Wall Street, New York 
City, effective 
April 1, it was 
announced by 
am WVarre ® 
Stout, senior 
partner of the 
New York 
Stock Ex- 
change mem- 
ber firm. Mr. 
Morgan, who 
has been as- 
sociated with 
the firm since 
ESC. «%m a 
member oft 
the buying 
department 
and a Vice-President of Dominick 
& Dominick Inc., the underwriting 
affiliate of Dorninick & Dominick. 

Mr. Ragen, a Portland, Ore., in- 
vestment banker for the past 30 
years, and for the past 17 years 
associated with Foster & Marshall, 
in that city, will be partner in 
charge of the Dominick & Dom- 
inick Portland office, 400 S. W. 
Sixth Avenue. 


John A. Morgan 


Norman Adams 
Opening Own Co. 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Norman 
J. Adams, financial economist. 
is forming Adams & Company, as 


of April 8, with offices at 5455 
Wilshire Boulevard, to act as 
dealers in securities specializing 
in portfolio analysis, investment 
research, and business acquisi- 
tions. Mr. Adams has _ recently 


been with Keon & Co. as director 
of research. Prior thereto he was 
vith Arthur B. Hogan, Inc., 
Hayden, Stone & Co., and Daniel 
Reeves & Co. 


Hornblower & Weeks 


Opens San Fran. Branch 
SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Horn- 
blower & Weeks has opened a 
branch office at 400 Montgomery 
Street under the direction § of 
John H. White Jr. 

David T. Gillmor, Jr. will 
be associated with the new firm. 
Mr. Gillmor was formerly with 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., and prior 
thereto was in charge of the San 
Francisco office of National Se- 
curities & Research Corporation. 


also 


Named Director 


TORONTO, Canada Richard C. 


Ernst, President of Bloomingdale 
Prcperties in New York City, has 
been elected a Director of New 
York Capital Fund, Ltd. at the 


Special General Meeting of 
Sharenolders held in Toronto. 

The election of Mr. Ernst in- 
creases the Board of Directors of 
New-York Capital Fund, Ltd. from 
11 to 12 members. 
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The U. S. steel industry made 
more steel and less money in 1960 
than it did in 1959, Steel maga- 


zine says in its April 3 issue. Ingot 
output was up 6.2%, but net 
profit was down 3.6%. 

Its estimate of $827,612,000 for 
1960 net profit is based:on the per- 
formance of 34 companies ac- 
counting for 95% of the nation’s 
ingot capacity. 

The metalworking weekly 
tributes the decline in 
several factors: 

(1) A drop of 1% in net sales 
and revenues — $14,449,000,000 in 
1960 vs. $14.598,000,000 in 1959. 
(Or a net profit of 5.7 cents of 
each sales dollar in 1960 vs. 5.9 
cents in 1959.) 

(2) An increase in costs (such 
as for labor and interest on debt). 

(3) The problem of bringing 
down operating expenses as fast 


at- 
profit to 


as demand and production fell 
through the year. 
The contraction in the intake 


cf sales dollars reflects two things: 
Demand shifted to lower profit 
items; and some companies took 
competitive measures (such as 
waiving of certain price extras 
and absorption of freight charges) 
to get business. 

The drop in dollar volume of 
sales and net profit cut the Fed- 
eral government’s take in income 
taxes 5%. In 1960, the govern- 
ment got about $792,000,000; and, 
in 1959, $835,400,000. 

The industry’s net worth: $10,- 
779,000,000 in 1960 vs. $10,524,000,- 
000 in 1959. 


More capital is invested now 
in the steel industry than ever 
before. The industry’s’ invest- 


ment approximated $13,350,000,000 
in 1960, a 3% increase over 1959's 
$12,943,000,000. 

Because more people (2.2%) 
were employed in 1960 and costs 


cf{ labor rose, employment ex- 
penditures were pushed 6.4% 
above those of 1959. 

Recent expenditures on plant 


and equipment have been aimed 
at improving efficiency. The in- 
dustry’s outlay for new equipment 
and construction was an estimated 
$1,480,000,000, second highest on 
record. Long-term debt rose 6.3% 
because of increased borrowing 
for plant improvements. 

For the first time, over one 
million people hold common stock 


in steel companies. The gain 
stems partly from. stock splits 
and partly from the issuance of 


additional stock through stock op- 
tion and stock purchase plans for 
employees. 

The increase in the number of 
shares of common stock and a 
decline in net earnings of 34 com- 
panies lowered the net income 
per common share to $3.35 in 
1960 vs. $3.55 in 1959. 

Of 34 companies, five did 
pay dividends on common stock 
in 1860, compared with three in 
195S. Fifteen companies paid the 
same rate as they did in 1959; 12 
raised dividends, and two lowered 
them. 

The industry’s tendency to 
eliminate preferred stock contin- 
ues. Valuation of preferred shrank 
1.7% in 1960, and the number of 
holders declined ( 


not 


1.6%. 


Bank Clearings Show 12.3% 
Rice Over 1960 Week 

Bank clearings this week will 
show an increase compared with 
a year ago. Preliminary figures 
compiled by the Chronicle based 
upon telegraphic advices from the 
chief cities of the country, indi- 
cate that for the week ended Sat- 
urday, March 25, clearings for all 


cities of the United States for 
which it is possible to obtain 
weekly figures will be 12.3% 


above those of the corresponding 
week last year. Our preliminary 
totals stand at $28,720,174.306 
against $25,569,054,587 for the 
same week in 1960. Our com- 
parative summary for the leading 
money centers for the week fol- 
lows: 


week Ended ‘COOs omitted ) 


March 25 1961 1960 
New York $15,671,881 $13,269,785 18.0 
Chicago 1.298.034 1,163,811 avo 
Philadelphia 1.200.000 1,139,C00 + 5.3 
Boston 889,054 813,179 9.3 


Capital Outlays by Metalworking 

Companies Moving Upward 

New plant and = equipment 
spending by metalworking com- 
panies is starting to show signs 
of a comback, reports The Iron 
Age. 

But any strong upsurge in cap- 
ital goods spending will not take 
place until the second half of the 
year. 

These conclusions are drawn 
from a fourth-quarter 1960 sur- 
vey of new capital appropriations 
by 38 industries in metalworking. 
The survey is conducted for the 
magazine by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. 

Since avpropriations lead actual 
expenditures by six months, the 
slight fourth-quarter pickup in 
appropriations will not be trans- 
lated into orders until the second 
half, at the earliest. 

Overall, new capital appropria- 
tions in the fourth quarter gained 
a slight 3% over third quarter 
1960. Admittedly, this is a slight 
pickup. But the steady down- 
trend from first quarter 1960 ap- 
pears to have halted, according 
to The Iron Age. 

This and signs of strength by 
three out of six major metalwork- 
ing groups, may be the signal for 
a more general upturn in capital 
goods spending in the months to 
come. 

‘The biggest  third-to-fourth- 
guarter dollar gains were posted 
by the electrical machinery in- 
dustries, which increased new ap- 
propriations 55%. Next in line 
came makers cf fabricated metal 
products, up 68%, and non-elec- 
trical machinery, up 15%. 

Offsetting these gains in new ap- 
propriations were fourth-quarter 
declines in primary metals. down 
6%: transportation equinoment, 
down 24%; and instruments, down 
28%. 

For all of 1960, new capital av- 
propriations by metalworking 
companies came to $3.4 billion. 
This is about one-third less than 
the survey record year of 1959. 
3ut 1960 totals easily topped the 
$2.6 billion set aside for new plant 
and equipment spending in 1958. 

In the steel market The Iron 
Age reports the slow recovery of 
recent weeks has hit a flat spot. 
But a better April is apparently 
still assured. 


The outlook for better orders 
and shipments for April is vun- 
changed, but consumers are not 


translating better feeling into ad- 
vanced ordering. Into the last 
week of March, new orders were 
little or no better than they were 
a month earlier. 

At the same time, mills are 
sticking to their predictions of at 
least 95 million tons of steel to be 
produced this year. Steel men be- 
lieve their predictions are very 
mreh on target, The Iron Age- 
Says. 

Steel 


Improvement Noted in 


Order Book 
Modest, but definite, increases 
in new orders are appearing 1n 


the metalworking industry, Steel 

magazine said on March 27. 
Incoming orders to steel mills 
Continued on page 33 
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Canadian Business Outlook 


By J. W. Popkin,* Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
Montreal, Canada 


Canada’s weaknesses exposed by the current ebbing of the economic 
growth tide prompts Mr. Popkin to analyze the reasons for the 
turning of the tide and the ways to restore more effectively the 
economic growth pace. The analyst doubts Canada’s new tax measure 
will slow the inflow of foreign capital. He warns against allowing 
nationalism to ride roughshod over reason and calls for firm assur- 
ance that Canada will not retreat into economic isolation. The writer 
predicts his country faces another year of minimal growth in deny- 
ing there is a cyclical decline ahead, and he reiterates the need for 
the “less dramatic but more impersonal and flexible discipline of an 
active monetary and fiscal policy.” 


The strong tide of economic af- 
fairs that surged toward the North 
American continent for 10 years 
after the war has been ebbing for 
the past three 
or four. Many 
of the prob- 
lems, distor- 
tions and ex- 
cesses in the 
Canadian 
economy that 
slid from view 
beneath the 
onrushing 
tide, now 
stand exposed 
like wrecks, * 
jagged and 2 
danger ous- 

looking. How- 
ever, any Mar- 
iner will tell you the dan- 
gerous wrecks are not those ex- 
posed by an ebb tide but those 
that lie uncharted just below the 
surface. The ebbing tide has been 
exposing some of our wrecks and, 
while the sight of them is dis- 
concerting and unsettling, they are 
less dangerous for having been 
exposed — on the assumption we 
are prepared to do something 
about them. 


J. W. Popkin 


The Ebbing Tide 


Before examining some oi our 
wrecks, I would like to review 
briefly why the tide is indeed 
ebbing. At the end of the war, 
North America was the only im- 
portant area with surplus indus- 
trial capacity. The task of rebuild- 
ing the world economy fell upon 
the United States and Canada. 
Demand was so great and insist- 
ent that cost lost meaning as a 
regulator of production. Canadian 
production—particularly of raw 
materials — felt the stimulus not 
only of European and Asian but 
also United States demand. The 
Korean war focussed U. S. atten- 
tion on its vulnerable raw ma- 
terials position and sparked in- 
creasing interest in Canada as a 
politically stable, geographically 
handy, and_ “relatively cheap 
source of supply. Several devel- 
opments in recent years have 


altered this favorable supply and 








demand relationship. For some 
raw materials, high prices stimu- 
lated with considerable success 
the search for and development 
of supplies in other parts of the 
world. The steady lessening of 
political risks, the progress toward 
currency convertibility, and the 
dismantling of the elaborate 
structure of restrictive trade prac- 
tices were important factors in 
stimulating resource development 
in countries other than Canada. 
More recently, the formation of 
the European Economic Commu- 
nity and the Free Trade Area has 
increased the prospect of more 
competition for Canadian exports 
in some traditional and important 
markets. 

Another reason the tide has 
turned is rapidly rising produc- 
tion in other industrial countries, 
an important part of which is 
directed toward increasing the 
volume of goods designed and 


marketed with an eye to the 
North American, market. Vigorous 
action to contain’ inflationary 


pressures has helped to keep costs 
of foreign goods low and uncom- 
fortably competitive. 

A further reason for the ebbing 
tide is the changing physical com- 
position of the West’s military 
expenditures. The switch from 
conventional weapons to missiles 
not only reduced the demand for 
many materials but prompted 
liquidation of industrial materials 
heavily stockpiled in. both the 
U. S. and Britain. As a result, 
prices of many raw materials 
have been depressed as markets 
adjusted to changing demands and 
absorbed surplus stocks. 

To summarize, North America’s 
position as a principal supplier of 
raw materials and industrial goods 
is being challenged by a rebuilt, 
rapidly expanding and low-cost 
European and Japanese industrial 
complex and by low-cost raw ma- 
terial supplies scattered around 
the globe. In the background, but 
getting bolder every day, is the 
Russian potential to supply an 
increasing variety of raw and 
manufactured products. 
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Canada’s Dependence on Exports 


Now for some of the problems 
exposed by the receding tide. In 
spite of views to the contrary, 
Canada’s dependence on a high 
volume of basic exports has once 
again been reaffirmed. In this 
area of trade, high costs of pro- 
duction have not been a serious 
limiting factor on sales — high 
prices have, however, stimulated 
the search for and development 
of alternative sources of supply in 
other countries with a general de- 
pressing effect on prices. It is 
significant to note that Canada’s 
real per capita income last year 
was below the figure achieved in 
1956. The physical volume of ex- 
ports which rose 21% from 1950 
to 1953 and 13% frem 1953-1956, 
increased by only 4% between 
1956 and 1959. Canadian growth 
as a whole is still intimately re- 
lated to the trend of exports. 


In spite of tear about the effect 
of the European trading blocs on 
markets for our traditional ex- 
ports, prospects for increased ex- 
ports are by no means gloomy. 
Our most vulnerable area is in 
agricultural products. The Ken- 
nedy approach to the U. S. farm 
surplus problem, particularly if 
the dollar problem moves the 
United States to adopt the tied- 
loan concept of foreign aid, raises 
real marketing problems for our 
agriculture. The highly protec- 
tionist attitude of the Common 
Market toward farm imports is 
a further depressing element in 
the picture. With respect to our 
other resource exports, continued 
rapid growth in Europe coupled 
with slower but sustained demand 
in the U. S. should provide an 
expanding market. 


There are also some encourag- 
ing developments toward more 
domestic proeessing of our raw 
materials. This is an area where 
increasing government pressure 
can be usefully employed, both 
on industry and particularly on 
the U. S. government to amend its 
tariff structure to admit more 
highly processed materials. With 
respect to industrial machinery 
and manufactured products, the 
European market deserves, and 
appears to be getting, much more 
serious attention from Canadian 
manufacturers. In my view, how- 
ever, any really important gains 
in exports of such goods will come 
from a rearrangement of produc- 
tion patterns and tariff schedules 
with the United States. This is 
one area where we can accom- 
plish something logical and con- 
structive on a bilateral basis with- 
out repudiating the principles of 
GATT on which our trading poli- 
cies have been based. 


While we are justified in antici- 
pating a rising level of exports in 
the years ahead, it is probably un- 
realistic to assume that the in- 
crease will be large enough to 
reduce significantly our current 
account balance of payments 
deficit, which for 1960 was 
roughly $1% billion. Several 
courses are open to us. We can 
do nothing about the problem, 
rationalizing this position as nor- 
mal for a country in our stage 
of economic development, and 
finding comfort in the fact that 
the inflow of capital is sufficient 
to protect our slender monetary 
reserve position. However, an 
analysis of the composition of 
both commodity and capital im- 
ports points uv the folly of a 
“do nothing” policy. Consumer 
goods of a type available in 
Canada comprise a rising per- 
centage of our imports, and an 
increasing proportion of our capi- 
tal imports represent money bor- 
rowed for purposes that do not 
generate a liquidating claim on 
foreign exchange. 


Suggests Remedial Measures 

The biggest challenge facing 
secondary manufacturers is not to 
expand exports but to capture and 
hold a larger share of our Cana- 
dian market. To do this, design 
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The Administration is cautiously 
hopeful that the talk between 
President Kennedy and the Soviet 
Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Andrei Gromyko, will lead to a 
peaceful settlement of the situa- 
tion in Laos. Mr. Kennedy, al- 
though determined that there shall 
be no deterioration of the situa- 
tion, is devoutly hopeful that the 
matter can be worked out peace- 
fully. 

In the event we decide to inter- 
vene with troops, we face a major 
operation. The United States is at 
several disadvantages. The most 
striking of the Red advantages 
are the tremendous reserves of 
manpower available at the well 
situated bases just across the bor- 
der in North Viet Nam and Red 
China. 

It is felt here that the Commu- 
nists could top the United States 
and its SEATO allies in any mili- 
tary competition, even if the Pres- 
ident accomplishes the build-up of 
conventional forces he _ desires. 
And nuclear war is not considered 
a rational alternative in Laos. 

Thus there is the danger that the 
Communists will be able to frus- 
trate whatever moves the United 
States makes to reverse their re- 
cent military gains—even to the 
extent of grabbing all of Laos. 
That would be a serious blow to 
the Kennedy efforts to systemati- 
cally reduce East-West tensions. 

Viewing the situation in a larger 
frame, many experts here see the 
Congo and Laos as companion 
pieces in the global contest. 

The United States is seen as 
having the upper hand in the 
Congo and pressing its advantage 
to the embarrassment of Soviet 
Russia, which cannot move effec- 
tive help to its collaborators at 
Stanleyville, 

The Soviet Union is said to be 
reacting to this setback by press- 
ing its advantage in Laos. 

Administration sources say they 
are well aware of the tit-for-tat 
rationale and of the fear among 
America’s friends that the United 
States has a weak logistics situa- 
tion in Laos. 

As for the rationale they regard 
it as superficial. 

If Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
insists On pressing his local situa- 
tion in Laos, he may fetch up a 
much deeper commitment by the 
United States on the mainland of 
Asia than has pertained at any 


time previously, except for the 
Korean episode of a decade ago. 

So far the United States has 
relied mainly on naval power in 
the Pacific to protect its interests 
in Southeast Asia. But a Red 
takeover in Laos could be an- 
swered with a really solid United 
States commitment to SEATO, 
with a large land-based force such 
as Washington has been unwilling 
to establish and Southeast Asia 
has tried to avoid in the past. 

This threat of establishing an 
American “position of strength” 
in Southeast Asia is regarded as a 
basic deterrent to an all-out Com- 
munist grab in Laos. 

As for the positions of the So- 
viet Union and the United States 
in Laos and the Congo, Adminis- 
tration officials see fundamental 
differences. The United States 
position is relatively stronger in 
Laos than the Soviet Union’s in 
the Congo. 


The Soviet Union has no close 
allies to work with in Africa. 

The United States, however, can 
work with SEATO powers like 
Thailand which is a neighbor of 
Laos, and with South Viet Nam, 
another neighbor with whom 
Washington has treaty ties. 

Thailand, Pakistan and the Phil- 
ippines have all pledged troops to 
help in Laos if they are needed to 
prevent a Communist take-over. 

President Kennedy, who, asso- 
ciates say, has himself been the 
“desk officer” on Laos, is reported 
to have South Viet Nam as much 
on his mind as Laos these days. 
Communist guerrilla activity in 
South Viet Nam has been a per- 
sistent worry for several years. 
Recently, however, Communist 
North Viet Nam authorities have 
been stepping up their internal 
propaganda campaign against the 
South with parades and inflam- 
matory broadcasts. 

These could be ominous signs in 
the Communist pressure to take 
over South Viet Nam. 

These Red pressures in Laos 
and South Viet Nam would trans- 
late swiftly, Administration offi- 
cials warn grimly, into requests 
for big new defense appropria- 
tions from Congress. 

Administration officials are not 
ready to believe that Moscow 
wants to provoke these United 
States moves or the costly counter 
measures the Soviet Union might 
find to be required. 
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Canada’s Formidable Growth Prospects Clearly Undiminished 


Continued from page 1 


finally made it, is a great tribute to the basic 
reservoir of good will and good sense the Cana- 
dian and American people share in common. And 
now a second fabulous construction program, 
long dreamed about, and calling equally for 
international statesmanship and economic vision, 
is now at the starting stage. The Governments 
of Canada and the United States have drafted a 
treaty (subject to approval by the Canadian Par- 
liament and the U. S. Senate) to jointly harness 
and develop the power resources of the Columbia 
River basin. The project will, on completion, 
have a power output equal to about 10% of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and like TVA, will 
also make provision for flood, navigation and 
pollution control, and for irrigation. All power 
will be shared equally, and each country will 
pay for construction within its own borders. 

The project, among other things, is estimated 
to save the U. S. nearly $300 million in flood con- 
trol costs, and by bringing a huge store of cheap 
electric power to British Columbia should spark 
a major regional industrial development. The 
advent of water power in an earlier decade, had 
a dynamic effect on the economy of Quebec and 
Ontario. 

Regional Development 


The third major planning to brighten the hori- 
zon of Canada’s future is not one plan but hun- 
dreds of development projects designed to attract 
secondary industries, encourage local capital in- 
vestment, and to stimulate manufacture in Can- 
ada of finished products derived from Canadian 
natural resources. To that end, for example, the 
Atlantic Provinces Economic Council is active 
in developing new business and expanding job 
opportunities in Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick. In Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan there have been organized Com- 
munity Development Corporations (somewhat 
like Small Business Corporations in the U. S.). 
Under these, the province provides half the 
funds, if local people put up the other half. In 
this way dozens of small businesses have been 
successfully launched—hardware stores, paper- 
board factories, electronic plants, light manufac- 
turing plants, and warehouses. Other provinces 
are considering similar encouragement to native 
industry. All of which demonstrates that though 


the rate of growth in Canada slowed down last 
year, Canadians are constantly striving for self- 
sufficiency and progress, and are willing to do 
something constructive about it. 


Canada’s Outstanding Production 


Canada’s importance as a mineral storehouse 
continues to increase with each passing year. 
Two-thirds of its primary copper and 80% of its 
primary nickel, lead, aluminum and zinc are 
exported and, totally, metals account for about 
40% of all exports or roughly $2 billion annu- 
ally. While Canadian uranium production scored 
fantastic advances between 1955 and 1959, the 
cutback in American buying contracts has stale- 
mated the future of this industry, unless and 
until new areas of uranium demand are found. 

The fastest gaining metal is now iron ore. Al- 
ready Canada supplies 10% of the iron ore con- 
sumed in the U. S. annually, and a billion dollar 
construction and ore development program fi- 
nanced by major American steel companies, 
points to greatly expanded future iron produc- 
tion. 

Canada remains the major gold producer on 
the American continents and patiently hopes for 
the day when the official price of gold may be 
advanced to $60 or $70 an ounce. (There was 
nothing in President Kennedy’s opening eco- 
nomic address, however, to nurture this hope.) 


Despite 15 years of rapid industrialization, and 
the injection of $11 billion of American capital 
during that period, agriculture is still Canada’s 
number one industry with farm income reaching 
$3 billion in a good year (accompanied by favor- 
able prices). Canada, like the United States, has 
farm price problems, particularly when Uncle 
Sam is giving away surplus wheat in certain 
areas. Canadian farmers are justifiably bitter 
about this; they can’t see why their fine_produc- 
tion should be financially senalized just because 
the United States foolishly raises so much grain 
that warehouses have to be built, and laid up 
ships laden with it until it rots. 


Fabulous Timber Lands 
Perhaps Canada’s richest resource, in compari- 
son with the rest of the world, is its millions of 
acres of timber lands. While timber is getting 
scarce in most of the other nations of the free 
world, Canada’s supply is virtually limitless. 
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Canada is today the largest exporter of pulp and 
paper in the world and supplies a fantastic 47% 
of this planet’s newsprint. Price and profitwise 
timber, pulp and newsprint companies should, in 
1961, show moderate improvement over last year. 


The security markets in Canada rather faith- 
fully reflected in 1960 the general slow down. 
Oils couldn’t get started, and the natural gases 
were a little unbouncy in responding to all the 
good news about new pipelines and exports. Gold 
shares, however, had a field day in October and 
have since attracted a broader and steadier fol- 
lowing than in some years. For this year, iron 
and steel stocks, utilities, paper, brewery, timber, 
chemicals and finance companies seem to have 
attractive conjectures, although the oils might 
come to life anytime. The Toronto Exchange still 


leads the world in the number of shares traded 
annually. 


In conclusion we ought to say a word on the 
subject of international friction. Despite some 
resentment that American money has too domi- 
nating an influence on the Canadian economy, (a 
situation which will no doubt be remedied in part 
as time goes on) our essential relationship as good 
neighbors should not be lost sight of. In 1900, 
Canada did half its foreign trade with England. 
Today English trade is down to 10“ and a whack- 
ing 64% of total Canadian trade is with the 
United States. We’re each other’s best customer, 
and we should remain good neighbors, and strive 
to correct those things that tend to make us other- 
wise. Increased Canadian taxation on foreign in- 
vestment may be a good revenue producer; but it 
might tend to dry up the flow of funds which 
Canadian growth requires. 


One of the things that surely promotes good 
feeling is the favorable investment climate—po- 
litical stability, a sound currency and sound 
banking system — that Canada has historically 
offered to foreign security buyers. The long and 
attractive list which follows, of companies paying 
continuous dividends for from five to 87 years, 
is the best possible evidence of the long-term 
profitability and desirability of Canadian equities. 
The economy of Canada appears, in 1961, to be 
resuming its buoyancy and the widely diversified 
and seasoned securities shown in the accompany- 


ing tabulations should benefit accordingly. 
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plant in Canada 9 3; 6.8 Shipbuilding, repairs; also makes carmente : ° , 
Canada Iron Foundries, Ltd._ 16 1.25 18°38 ’ industrial and mining machinery nae ; ‘ 
Holding and operating company— Canadian Westinghouse Co., mec ae Engineering Wks., 19 1.00 16 6.2 
machinery & equipment interests a piv ERS BOP ae 7 its Os 15 1.00 33 15 3.0 td. moo -- ------- 
Canada Malting Co., Ltd. --- 33 2.50 6612 3.8 Airbrakes and large variety of pak: as gga of machines and 
Malt for the brewing & distilling electrical apparatus Donate Fabrics. Ltd 
industries . Chartered Trust Co._-.----- 26 1.90 8544 2.2 ioetaty ogee Ly . 
Canada Packers Ltd., SES ete 25 ito 4914 SS General fiduciary business Towels, tapestries, draperies, etc. 34 0.60 bll 7/2 Bie 
Full line of packinghouse prods. Chateau-Gai Wines Ltd._____ 16 1.00 a23 43 Dominion Foundries & Steel 6: 
Canada Permanent Mortgage F Wines and juices ee ae 140 45% 3.1 
Se ee eee eee 105 2.00 S55!2 3.6 Cochenour Willans Gold poo gl ae of primary 
Lends on first mortgage security, Po aS > a a ae 13 0.14 3.65 3.8 eae , 
issues debentures, accepts deposits Gold Sea N. W. Ontario eae Glass hate eG. ase Go 2.80 681% 4.1 
. ; j LG ° : a yi cant ; 
Canada ‘Steamship Lines, Lid. 18 1.40 39 3.5 Collingwood Terminals, Ltd. 19 1.00 1312 7.4 gs Bo rc ae . 325 7 
Freight and passenger vessels: Operates a 2 million bushel grain Dominion Insurance Corp._-_ 17 8.00 a. 
other diverse interests’ include elevator in Collingwood, Ontario Operates company for fire insur- 
hotels Cc . Satan s 1 ance, etc. 
' 4 . , ‘ onduits National Co., Ltd.-_ 24 1.00 11}, 8.7 swage . , 
Canada ee —— ------- 36 1.40 30 4.6 Rigid electrial conduits, elbows, Dominion Oilcloth and Lino- . 
Vinegar and apple pro ay Cc couplings, etc. a BR a, 74 1.60 21% 7.6 
Canada Wire and Cable Co. ; Confederation Life Assoc._._ 37 2.00 165 ye". Wide range of linoleum and oil- 
CRN aida cilare an tin Adit apt hS anes 22 0.20 7 2.9 Wide range of endowment and life cloth products 
Copper and steel wires and ropes policies Dominion Steel & Coal 
: ” » P : oh oal Corp. 
Canadian Bank of Commerce §3 195 59% 3.3 Consolidated Mining & Ltd Pp 15 0.40 10¥ 39 
Operates 858 branches throughout Smelting Co. of Can. Ltd. 28 0.90 20! 4.5 [ud on oa i oe 
the world Lead, zinc, silver, chemical fer- interests 
Canadian Breweries Ltd. _--- 16 1.60 44 3.6 tilizers, etc. 2 ay aw 
Holding co.—brewing and grain Consol. Paper Corp., Etas2. 15 2.00 4234 4.6 a Stores Ltd. wa akan 19 1.25 68 1.8 
milling interests Owns five mills; daily newsprint perates grocery and meat chain 
Canadian Bronze Co., Ltd 33 150 181, 8.3 Capaeny sire Wee ale gay , 
Holding co. — subidiaries make Consumers Gas Co. new____- 113 70.35 16 2.2 Dominion Tar & Chemical _ 7 : 
bronze bearings, bushings and Manufactures and distributes gas iy BR awntenvicgnasaeenn 15 0.60 14% 4.2 d 
castings in the Toronto area a a of ye an tar & producer 
: - - - 5 ot its derivati 
Canadian Celanese Ltd. ___~_~- 2 PS 241 4.7 Consumers Glass Co., Ltd.___ 25 1.325 19% 6.8 : re ’ aye - . 
Synthetic yarns and fabrics Wide variety of glass containers pomenten her geen Co., ager 49 0.60 10 3.9 
er eS _ ide range of cotton yarns a1 
Canadian Dredge & Dock Co. Corby (H.) Distillery Ltd. V.t. 24 100 15% 65 ) oh aa tai 
a Ter aye ee i 1.00 13 et Holding and operating co. — al- ay 
General dredging; construction & cohol and spirits Donohue Brothers Ltd. wes tes, 15 0.75 17% 4.2 
repair work on waterways Cosrmes Imperial Mills Ltd 26 0.80 12 6.7 ct ee ee paper mill 
a ee : ——— ee ee Dover Industries Ltd. ____-- 21 0.60 al2% 49 
Co., Ltd., class “B”_....__- 23 060 715 8.0 cotton duck eas tla” ea’ es” ta 
Exclusive sales agents tor Fair- Crain, ee ON 15 0.40 17 2.3 mills, capacity 1,350 bbls. daily; 
banks, Morse & Co. of Chicago Manufactures & sells continuous also 2 box and 1 ice cream cone 
Canadian Gen. Elec. Co., Ltd. 31 12.00 b850 1.4 business forms . factory 
Exclusive manufacturing & sell- Crown Cork & Seal Co., Ltd. 32 2.75 57 4.8 Economic Invest’t Trust Ltd. 34 1.70 635 4.9 
ing rights of General Electric Bottle caps for the beverage in- General 


# Quotations represent Dec. 30, 1960 sale prices or the last sale price 
prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of Dec. 30, 1960. 

§ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate 

+ Adiusted for stock dividends, splits, distributions, etc. 


@ Quotations represent Dec. 30, 1960 sale prices or the last sale price 
prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of Dec. 30, 1960. 

§ Adc current Canadian Exchange Rate. 

a Asked. 


# Quotations represent Dec. 30, 1960 sale prices or the last sale price 
prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of Dec. 30, 1960. 
§ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate. 





b Bid. 


+ Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, distributions, etc. 


a Asked. 





from the 


1960 
Annual 


Report 


NOTES BY A SHAREHOLDER ON THE SHAREHOLDERS’ EQUITY. 


‘“‘Cur Company has shipped 24,075,000 tons of high grade 
iron ore since commencement of production in 1945 and 
the $60,145,000 in net profits from the sale of ore has all 
been reinvested in the property and used to finance our 
Company’s development program.” 


“This conservative policy of financing eliminated the 
necessity of large progressive borrowings and enabled 
our Company to achieve ambitious expansion programs 
without dilution of the Shareholders’ equity.” 


“Our equity has been further strengthened with the re- 
tirement by the end of last year of 30 per cent of the 
bonded indebtedness and the self-liquidating nature of 
the royalty loan which is being repaid from a portion of 
the revenues received from ore mined on a _ property 
leased to others.”’ 


“Our Company is in an advantageous position to share 
fully in the expanding market for iron ore forecast by 
leading American steel experts. A combination of re- 
duced capital expenditures with increased production 
and earnings would logically be followed by dividend 
disbursements.”’ 


D. V. J. 


STEEP ROCK IRON MINES LIMITED 


Mines, Plants, and Head Office—Steep Rock Lake, Ontario, Canada 








a Asked. 
b Bid. 








OPPORTUNITIES IN CANADA 


Our facilities can be of valuable assistance to those interested 
in the industrial development of Canada and of benefit to 
investors in selecting suitable investments through which to 
participate in Canada’s assured growth. 


NESBITT, THOMSON AND COMPANY, 


Limited 


Members of The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


Head Office: 355 St. James Street W., Montreal 


Branches in the principal Cities of Canada 


NESBITT, THOMSON & CO. 


Members Montreal Stock Exchange — Toronto Stock Exchange 
Canadian Stock Exchange 


NESBITT, THOMSON AND COMPANY, INC. 


25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
140 Federal Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





Direct wire connections between 


New York, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Kitchener, 
London (Ont.), Winnipeg, Calgary and Vancouver 
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' C d 9 EF = id bl G th Cash Divs. Approx : 
: anadgdas FOormladadvie ULrOw Including % Yield yee boi Approx. 
; : s No. cae san for Quota- Based on No. Con Caen i Quota Poly. 
q . secutive Os. to tion Paymts. t ath il no - 
: Prospects Clearly Undiminished Years Gash Dee 30, Dee 30, “Ber secutive £2 Mos. to ton” Pays, t 
Divs. Paid 1969 1960¢ 1960 . Years Cash Dec. 30, Dec. 30, Dec. , 
Cash Divs. Appror. —Canadian $ § — Divs. Paid Comat $F 1960 
ncluding Yield P : , a : ms 
§ No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. n Industrial Acceptance Corp. 
S secutive 12 Mos. to tion Paymts. to of Canada, Ltd. -....._... 34 6.00 125 5.0 Ltd. ___ . 13 5 
i Years Cash Dec. 30, Dec. 30, Dec. 30, Natural and synthetic rubber Purchases ‘acceptances: ‘@lso ameit 1.75 44% 3.9 
: Divs. Paid 1960 1960 1960 products iene. .oen't See Dee 
. OAs gen’l insurance business 
—Canadian $ § — Gordon Mackay Stores Ltd. Interior Breweries Ltd. “B”_ 10 0.16 
Eddy Match Co. Ltd. ------- 23 1.50 26% 5.6 nn 36 0.50 7 7.1 Operates 2 breweries with comz . a3.90 4.1 
Manufactures and sells wood and Manages subsidiaries which dis- bined capacity of 70,000 barrels 
book matches and through subs. a textile products and allied I fo year 
is in lumber business and manu- goods nternational Bronz 
facturer of vending machines Grand & Toy Ltd. -__-_____-_ 17 1.80 47 3.8 ) oe ed e Powders ; 
Electrolux Corp. _______---- 17 *1.20 22 5.5 Manufactures commercial & gen- iM since CU 5.4 
“Electrolux’’ vacuum cleaners, & eral stationery & business forms bronze and aluminum d ge 
a air purifiers and distributes office supplies & International M oe. 
4 Empire Life Insurance Co.__ 10 1.00 65 1.5 ee ee ete Name changed Sen ane 
Gperates as ilé taadrenee 08. Great Lakes Paper Co., Ltd. 14 1.60 43% 3.7 Industries Ltd. Shares quihenaee 
Equitable Life Insurance Co. wat a share for share 
7 ee 22 0.90 b53% 1.7 Great West Coal Co. Ltd. “B” 14 ‘ International Nickel Co. of 
Wide line of life and endowment Wholesale disteibeeee’ of lignite 0.125 2.80 4.5 Canada, Ltd. new__________ 27 41.525 58% 2.6 
policies coal ne aul oo. cori ‘ 
, F . m , - ” ations at mine 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines, | sos, gg Gteat West Life Assur, Co 61 4.85 b355 1.4 smelters near Sudbury, Ontario 
igre gg ae : is : health policies internatanes Paper Co. new_ 15 40.9925 30% 3.2 
produces steel castings Greening (B.) Wire Co., Ltd. 23 0.20 3.00 6.7 erates * pa Pee voile ta 
Famous Players Canadian Wide variety of wire products Canada and the u's. ee oF 
: 4 Guaranty Trust Co. of Can._ 32 0.80 31 2.6 
oy an ee 26 1.50 17% 8.4 General fiduciary business 
Largest operator of motion pic- - ~~ 
ture theatres in Canada eas Bae cee <=. 22 0.13 1.70 7.6 Listed C < P 
Fanny Farmer Candy Shops, Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd. __ 19 0.90 bi5 6.0 pit: ian: Gm a, 
Inc. Sea eee ae 33 1.00 b17% 5.8 Wide variety of textile products , ; Dividends From 5 to 10 Years Appear in the 
er ; g dy chain . / 
207 stores and 1,104 agencies. Harding Carpets Ltd... 25. 0.70 11% 6.2 Second Table Starting on Page 24 
: ; aes pecializes in seamless ‘Axmin- 
Finlayson Enterprises Ltd.“B” 10 0.70 9 7.8 ster” and “Wilton” rugs 
3 Distributes through subsidiaries Hayes Steel Products Ltd.___ 18 1.50 a24 6.3 , 
smokers’ requisites, drugs, cos- Wide variety of automotive parts International Utilities Corp.. 17 1.40 35 4.0 
metics, etc. Hinde and Dauch Ltd.___-__- 27 180 4815 3.7 Management and development of 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Wide variety of paperboards natural gas and electrical com- 
i 28 5.00 133 3.8 boxes, etc. ; I aero in Alberta ‘ 
Automotive manufacturer Hollinger Consolidated Gold asenei a Ltd._ 17 2.40 37 6.5 
Foundation Co. of Canada Mines, Ltd Ome ee ee ee ee 45 0.60 19 3.2 trust 7 — 
Ltd. ee 21 0.50 10% 4.9 H auie tas Manas & Kerr-Addison Gold Mines 
Engineers & general contractors "aeuaned ae er “, Ltd. wn nn nn a 21 0.80 12 6.7 
- Companies, Ltd. ----- 17 150 22% # 6.7 melting Co. Ltd. ----_-_- 26 3.00 45% 6.6 Ontario gold producer 
ee a mane and lumber Manitoba copper & zinc products Labatt (John) Ltd 16 1.25 317 3.9 
products; synthetic yarns and Huron & Erie Mortgage Corp. 96 1.875 65 2.9 Genera) brewing business : Vy, : 
fabrics Lends money on first mortgage Lam Gold Mi 
; 43 security and operates deposit and aque Go ines Ltd. _.. 22 0.20 3.65 5.5 
A. 3. Frétmem, BAG. 20+ ss00 15 1.50 b35 . debenture accounts Quebec gold producer 
“Owns and operates 2 department Imperial Bank of Canada____ 85 2.00 6614 3.0 Lambert, Alfred, Inc. “B” + 
stores in Ottawa Operates 328 branches throughout Manufacturers, la pte 10 080 15% 5.2 
Gatineau Power Co._--~----- 23 160 37% 4.3 Canada retailers of footwear goods 
Hydro-electric energy in Eastern Imperial Flo - Glaze Paints Lambton Loan & Investment 
anada « 
4 . 10 040 7% 55 Ltd. -------------_-_-___- 200 «1.60 a33 4.8 niles ee msoee 117 130 28% 46 
General Bakeries Ltd..------ . 4 . Varnishes, lacquers, enamels, Oldest mortgage company in Can- 
; One of Canada’s largest uae paints, etc. ada, Company also issue deben- 
} ge tra ee Imperial Life Assurance Co. tires ad Aceets dees 
ma ae 86 2.40 90 2.7 Laura Secord Candy Shops, 
General Steel Wares Ltd ie a ee 20 0.40 836 4.8 een aor Gee ete sail Ltd., new--~~--_-_--_------ 34 0.70 16 4.4 
Household utensils; hotel, restau- ‘ ‘ ” - ns Retail candy chain in Ontario & 
rants, and hospital equipment; Imperial Oil Ltd. ~___- ee 61 1.35 37%4 3.6 Quebec—133 stores 
refrigerators, etc. a te full Lawson and Jones Ltd. “B”’— 12 1.00 30 3.3 
Goderich Elevator and ¥ — Engaged in printing and litho- 
‘Seanelt Co, bidl....-.+---~- 28 1.50 b17 8.8 Imperial Tobacco Co. of Can- , . ob seg TE ten Rag 
Operates 4 grain elevators. Ca- ome, £48. “Gee,” ........... 49 0.675 13% 5.1 6 a oo 
pacity 3,000,000 bushels Pawacce, cigars and cigerettes # Quotations represent Dec. 30, 1960 sal i the last sale price % 
tit . 30, sale prices or the last sale 
@ Quotations represent Dec. 30, 1960 sale prices or i a 4 ey # Quotations represent Dec. 30, 1960 sale prices or the last sale price prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of Dec. 30, 1960, 
prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are aS 0 ec. d , 


prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of Dec. 30, 1960. 
§ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate. § Add current Canadian Exchange Rate. 
* Dividend paid in U. S. Currency. a Asked. 


b Bid. b Bid. 


§ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate. 


+ Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, distributions, etc. 
a Asked. 


Continued on page 22 














Over Half a Century 
of Investment Experience 


With over 50 years of experience in Canadian invest- 
ments, our organization is well prepared to serve 
investors interested in Canadian securities. Our serv- 
ices are readily available to investing imstitutions, 
banks and dealers. 





Direct private wire connections with affiliated offices 
in fourteen principal Canadian cities provide fast 
and accurate service in Canadian securities, and en- 
able us to execute orders promptly on all Canadian 
stock exchanges, or at net prices in United States 


funds if desired. 


Wood. Gundy & Co., Ine. 


40 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone Digby 4-0633 
Affiliated with 


Wood, Gundy & Company 


Members of ieee 
onto Steck Exchange Montre oc zchange 
a Mit Canadian Stock Exchange 


Canadian Securities 


Inquiries welcomed from institutional 
investors and dealers 





| | Greenshields & Co «.Y. Ine 
64 Wall Street, New York 5 


Telephone: W Hitehall 3-9525 Teletype: NY 1-3708 








rm Canadian Affliate: Greenshields & Co Inc— Business established 1910 

an 

: | Wood, Gundy & Company MONTREAL TORONTO QUEBEC OTTAWA —_—* WINNIPEG SHERBROOKE LONDON 
q Limited 


Head Office—36 King St., West, Toronto 1, Canada 
Branches in the principal cities of Canada and in London, England 
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9 F ° d bl G tl Cash Divs. App ox — rin Bperex 
Including ‘o rigid ncludine o Yield 
Canada S orm a € rOW 1 No. Con- Extras tor Quota- Basedo No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on 
l dij rs : | d secutive 12 Mos. to tion Paymts. to secutive 12 Mos. to tion Paymts. to 
° | ! Y ) Yeais Cash Dez. 30, Dez. 30, Dec. 30, Yeais Cash De:. 50, Dec. 30, Dec. 30, 
Prospects Clear ‘ nN IMIS 1e Divs. Paid 1960 1969 1960 Divs, Paid 1960 , 196) 1960 
—Canadian $ § — —Canadian $ § — 
Eennmucd jrom page <i Cash Di A Minnesota and Ontario Paper Nova Scotia Light & Power 4 
ash Divs. pprox. . 5 1.60 53 3 
Cee. iim a )6UC”™UC™”™:*=<C~*”mU™Ulc(<tktk tr | CUCU UC 
sounds 12 Mos. to tion Paymts. to other timber products . < fax and vicinity in Nova Scotia 
Years Cash Dec. 30, Dec. 30, Dec. 30, ——— (J. >.) oe ge ta... 26 1.25 21 6.2 Office Specialty Manu. Co. 
Divs. Paid 1960 1960 1960 General supply house for many - ‘ V/ oe 
—Canadian $ § — industries in Eastern Quebec Ltd. aie salmaaa o—s= RT EPS Ss 15 0.80 b10 2 7.6 
: —_ ex Mitchell Robert) C Ltd Manufactures and distributes of- 
Leitch Gold Mines Ltd._____~_ p 0.06 1.65 a0 “a” ( O., . 13 0.75 9 8.3 fice furniture and supplies 
a oe 6 fe kk ce ee an se : Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd.. 58 2.25 49 4.6 
. = ‘awd al s yr -_ -a t ay %9 — e . c . 
Rew ros. sag —........... 15 0.45 i 6.4 E.aSs, bronze, nickel and other Sills flor. feedk: aud cateals 
Wholesale hardware trade in metal products | gies - ‘ ‘ . 7 PT. : 
Eastern Canada Modern Containers Ltd. “A’_ 13 1.00 ald 6.7 Okanagan Telephone Co..... 12 0.60 12% 4.7 : 
? 66 3 425 3215 3 Makes tube containers for tooth Owns and operates local and long 
Sig gee age gion peters aS 0 paste, shaving cream and other distance phone system. At latest $ 
soe"? grocery prota in Ontario semi-liquid products report has 22,421 phones in. use. * 
© ¢ , . » ee ” “J = : = 
ee 22 0.325 bl4%2 2.2 Molson’s Brewery, Ltd. “B”_ 16 0.90 25 3.6 Ontario Loan and Debenture a 
Operates 224 “self-service” food Montreal brewer . 9 hae rv OR ea 90 120 27% 4.3 it 
markets in northern New York, Monarch Investments itd... Le 00 ) . Accepts deposits and sells deben- s 
Pennsylvania and Ohio Operates — owns number of tures; invests in first mortgages 
Lower St. Lawrence Power Pe +j . 
fee 10 1.00 33 3.0 Montreal Locomotive Works, . ne a Steel Products Co., - es ste 4s 
Quebec electric utility Ltd. meme n dene = er een tm se 15 1.35 b13%s 10.1 Sis A Gombe dan 74 . 
Walter M. Lowney Co., Ltd._ 25 100 25!2 3.9 nae and slastic products asics 
Chocolate and other confection related production : ake , ; 
products Montreal Refrigerating & Pacific Atlantic Canadian " . ; 
Macassa Mines, Ltd. -____-_-_ 12 0.15 3.10 4.8 eee Soe OP oe 15 +0.30 191g 1.6 Investment Co. Ltd.______ 19 0.15 2.50 6.0 
Ontario gold producer Operates general and cold storage Investment trust of Management 
MacLaren Power & Paper warehouse in Montreal a = Ps type 
ae ge Re Eee Peace ack 19 1.1667 2073 3.6 eg re be a ------ oe 52 165 59's 2.8 Pacific Coast Terminals P 
: i ee coalition’ % xecutor & trustee, managemen 5 mn 5. 
Holding company—newsprint, lum a ceaaiine a2 teak oncake Co. Ltd. sie a iit sin ie 17 3.50 b75 : 
bering and power interest Moore C Ltd 17 “0.80 461 1.7 Owns terminal facilities and cold 
a he ‘Business forms, advertising dis 7 iii storage warehouse at New West: 
y iv 2 5 a7 ; ; . S , minster, B. C. Capacity—1,500,000 i 
- a ay ees ee a - ~T o * . ’ asd ian ag S Ltd 18 1 00 341 2 9 tons cargo per year Rez 
ompany formed as r Nines 5 J : e — a 
merger in December, 1959, of —— bogged yt Meso . Page-Hersey Tubes, Ltd.___-_ 39 0.90 24% 3.6 = 
ee stores in Ontario & Quebec Industrial pipe and tubing es 
Powell River Co. Ltd. ’ ° ° i ~ 95 2 0 : Pe 
Fully integrated lumber business; Mount Royal Rice Mills_.____ 15 1.25 20%4 6. Pato Consolidated Gold - 
large exporter i: ala and distributes rice Dredging — 22 0.20 2.70 7.4 & 
Madsen Red Lake Gold Mines vriasion : Operates a gold dredging project 
Ltd . 21 0.20 3.20 6.3 National Drug and Chemical is 7 in Colombia, S. A. RR ( 
Ontario gold producer Co. of Canada, Ltd.___-_-_ 20 0.80 14%, 5.4 Penmans Ltd. __.......-..-- 54 1.80 29 6.2 
Maple Leaf Gardens, Ltd. --_ 15 1.20 28 4.3 cadetan saubdiienaaee eo Woolen, cotton and silk knitted 
sane : , f : = oods 
t= = = = CC National Grocers Co., Ltd... 19 0.60 b20 3.0 pegpie's Credif Jewellers mn 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd.. 15 0.50 15% 3.3 ntario grocery wholesaler ee 19 0.70 al8 
"esa T , / - 2 ------- 
Grain handling; flour milling; National Hosiery Mills Ltd. wa " Retailer of jewelry and associated 
operation of bakeries, etc. ™ “_ --------------------- 13 0.16 2.30 7.0 merchandise 
Maritime Steel Foundries Ltd. 10 2.00 a155 1.3 Manufactures ladies’ hosiery ; oe Photo Engravers & Electro- : 
Engaged in fabricaticn and erec- National Steel Car Corp., Ltd. 24 0.80 1042 1.6 ~~ ? Sai ee airT 27 0.20 bl4 5.7 
tion of structural steel for ~anereel Railway cars, automobile chassis, Photo engravinds, electrotypes, 
ings and bridges ned + alae etc. commercial photography, etc. re - q 
egies acmenginm National Trust Co.., Ltd aks tx mera 62 1.80 6415 2.8 Placer Development. Ltd. .. Zs 0.55 1414 3.9 é 
Maritime Telegraph & General trust business, also Investment—holding company— 4 
Telephone Co. Ltd.__---_--- 49 0.90 b13'%4 6.8 accepts deposits gold interests 2 P a0 a 
Epatates largest telephone system Neon Products of Canada Ltd. 31 0.60 13 4.6 Power Corp. of Canada, Ltd. 24 2.00 50 0 ; 
in Nova Scotia and through sub- Neon advertising signs A utility holding management and ° 
Sidiaries in P.E.I. ; engineering company od 
Massey-Ferguson, Ltd._____- 15 040 105% 38 New Brunswick Telephone =. a Premier Trust Co.___-__-___- 44 8.00 b16444 4.9 : 
Complete line of farm implements [A EE ep chheitwi naire ance De 0.60 bl2t2 4.8 Operates as trust company trustee, a 
and machinery Operates telephone system in etc. a 
M: ll Ltd 11 0.25 »b3.00 83 New Brunswick Price Brothers & Co., Ltd. 17 2.00 4015 4.9 4 
we  ‘adahes west i. -_ ; N rf dland Light & Pow. Newsprint and related products 
Manufactures washing machines, ewroundla 3 ‘is ‘ 7 44 Soveguyicas tak Mie ant mtn 69 1.25 391 35 
dryers, lawn mowers and _ food Os, Melee 2 Se eee 1 2.00 45 : rovincial Bank o anada___ 6 Bo 38 ls : 
choppers Operating public utility Operates 173 & 185 agen- 
: a es ioe cies in eastern Canada 
McCabe Grain Co., Ltd., com. 14 1.30 33 3.9 Niagara Wire Weaving Co. ps Provincial Transport Co.___~- 24 0.75 1414 5.2 
General grain dealings Ltd... i eo eer eee eee Sek 26 0.80 1014 1.8 Operates coach lines in Quebec 
McColl-Frontenac Oil Co. Makes wire mesh, cloth, wire and Ontario ; 
ie aetna at weaving machinery, etc . Quebec Power Co. ________- 46 1.60 38 4.2 
See Texaco Canada Limited Noranda Mines, Ltd. -_----- 31 2.00 40°4 4.9 Operating public utility . 
Oil production, refining and dis- Copper and gold producer Quebec Telephone---------- 10 0.95 38 2.5 
Cement ; ’ Normetal Mining Corp., Ltd. 15 0.27 2.60 10.4 etch been gag DF cee Me 4 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Quebec copper and zinc producer counties of Masten Guetec 3 
Ltd. ~------~.--~--------- 44 1.33 28 4.8 Northern Telephone Co. Ltd._ 50 0.115 5% 2.2 Quemont Mining Corporation : 
Ontario gold producer Operates telephone system in 36 Ltd — 10 0.90 850 106 ’ 
idle ifi rain centres Northern Ontario and ceidioind:-dinkdk -aiitien--aaemuiies ahaa ; 4 
Midland & Pacific Gra a 7 Mothwestien Gutbes. fee: 31, Produces gold, silver, copper, zinc, q 
eS ee eee 15 1.00 b18 5.6 1957, had 48,817 telephones in use Q —_ PrMiik Prod. Ltd 12 0:15 b2.e5 5.1 7 
Dealers in grain and operates line - eae ; uinte ilk rod... Lid...... 15 95 5. 
elevators in Western Canada # Quotations represent Dec. 30, 1960 sale prices or the last sale price Wide variety of milk products 
i rj 5 rior to trat date. Bid and ask quotations are as of Dec. 30, 1960. — 
Milton Brick $0. cage 11 0.20 2.05 9.8 g Sas éareant craation Pxchange ‘Rate. , ' * Quotations represent Dec. 30, 1960 sale prices or the last sole price 
oe eee eee ee pa _ * Dividerd paid in U. S. Currency. prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of Dec. 30, 1960. 
Mining Corp. of Canada, Ltd. 12 0.70 1238 3.7 + Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, distributions, etc. § Add current Canadian Exchange Rate. 
Holding, exploration & financing a Asked. a Asked. 
company b Bid. 


b Bid. 




















Underwriters . . . Distributors . . . Dealers 


Government of Canada Bonds 


Provincial and Municipal Debentures 


Treasury Bills 


Corporate Bonds and Shares 
Prime Acceptance and Commercial! Paper 





EQUITABLE SECURITIES CANADA LIMITED 


Member of The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


EQUITABLE BROKERS LIMITED 


+ Bey ind > Canadian Stock Exchange Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
sew. Farmers are Gilbert Her C lity Exel Chi Mercantile Exchang 
ae ; . — a ; ‘hicago Mere: » Exchange 
Member of The Toronto Stock Exchanze bel, Herman Kerbel and Aaron ommoedity Exchange, Ine. ica g 
Welish. 


Head Office 
60 Yonge Street, Toronte, Canada 


MONTREAL . 


U. S. Subsidiary: Equisec Canada Inc. 


Direct private wire with Goldman, Sachs & Co.., 


HAMILTON 


KITCHENER 


New 




















H. Ellison Opens 
Harry Ellison is engaging in a se- 
curities business from offices at 
507 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


First N.Y. Real Estate Fund 


First New York Real Estate Fund 
is engaging ina securities business 
from offices at 21 Maiden Lane, 
New York Citv. Partners are New- 
ton W. Mandel, Hans J. Christian, 
Stanley M. Gruss, and Joel J. 
Bloch, 


Form Hawkstone Assoc. 
ARDSLEY, N. Y.—Hawkstone As- 
sociates is engaging in a securities 
business from at 3 


offices Agnes 


Diversified Financial 
Diversified Financial Programs is 


conducting a securities business 


trom offices at 152 West 42nd St.. 


New York City. 
bin Newman, 
Irving Axel. 


Partners are Ru- 
Harry Blume, and 








Industrial, Mining and Oil Securities 





UL Gee nersclsem 63 Ge. 


Members: 


Toronto Stock Exchange Calgary Stock Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange, Ine. 
4 King Street West, Toronto—EMpire 2-6111 
BRANCH OFFICES 


NORANDA CHIBOUGAMAU VAL D’OR 
KIRKLAND LAKE ROUYN ELLIOT LAKE 


Private wire connecting Branch Offices, New York, and other leading exchanges 


HAMILTON 
TIMMINS 
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(1411) 23 
Canada’s F : d | Cash Divs. Approx. Cash Divs. Approx. 
ormidaapie COW Including % Yield Including % Yield 
: A No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on No. Con- Extrastor Quota- Based on 
Pros ect Cl ] secutive 12 Mos.to tion Paymts. to secutive 12Mos.to tion Paymts. to 
p S ear y n ImMI1nI1S e Years Cash Dec. 30, Dec. 30, Dec. 30, Years Cash Dec. 30, Dec. 30, Dec. 30, 
Divs. Paid ee 1960¢ 1960 Divs. Paid 1960 1960 ¢ 1960 
Cash Divs. Approx. oe mh —Canadian $ § — 
aes _includiv.g % Yield Slater (N.) Co.,. Ltd......... 23 1.45 26% 5.4 Toronto Elevators, Ltd.____- 22 0.50 Il 4.5 
- Con- Extras for Quota- Based on Pole-line hardware for power Grain elevators, feed manufac- 
ree aa Secs aaa” a also metal stampings T turing and vegetable oils 
ars Cas . 30, Dec. 30, Dec. 30, and forgings oronto General Trusts Corp. 177 1.60 47 
Divs. Paid FS IME, 5-0 1960 oe (Howard) Paper Mills a0 33 T General fiduciary business : = 
Reitman’s (Canada) a” ele 10 0.40 163 td. ----------------- Sgr a 16 1.20 . raders Finance Corp., Ltd. 
Through hightinet of &.acke be, 4 24 Pulp and paper manufactures in EE ha OTE 14 240 36% 65 
ates 111 retail clothing stores in ve l/, east ty ETO sae 
Ontario and Quebec eta C36., eo sslelancecsinsseaiasetah 25 080 21% 3.8 - on 
‘ Robertso i ublishes seven daily newspapers nion Gas Co. of Canada, Ltd. 12 0.425 15% . 
j penn oS ke Manufac- 19 0.80 9 8.9 across Canada; operates three Production, storage, transmission ee 
oa Wide yo screws and bolts Seutherr Cowie Power C td haces 
1 J a4 wer Co., 
; Robinson Little & Co., Ltd... 13 0.80 14% 5.6 Ltd 38 2.50 56 4.5 ey Cr 1 Mw Corp., 
3 Wholesale and retail merchandis- Operating public utility; Southern is Seca ec tomaphend a. 6 scartghe sala age 36 0.25 12% 2.0 
3 ing of dry goods & variety store ‘ 8 y; orn Operates 34 motion picture thea- 
e nae Sovereton ag ree Co tres in Montreal and other Que- 
* Rolland P “B” a - 5 Seek Comal 
. pinicaveds Guuh “ria oe Sg 11 0.85 50 1.7 | ESS See 42 2.50 “bi70 1.5 United Canadian Shares Ltd. 36 0.70 15 4.7 
related products = S Life em ava insurance , Holding co.— insurance interests 
Royal Bank of Canada______ 92 9375 735; 39 tandar aving & Materials 
Operates 969 branches throughout ‘ : ” ; ca Mt OO 13 0.80 14 5.7 
the world General paving contractor es ° . a ‘ 
Russell Industries Ltd. _____.. 25 0.60 914 65 Standard Radio Ltd._________ 20 0.65 17% 3.7 Listed Companies Which Have Paid Consecutive 
Holding company — machine tool ; The re _ — Dividends From 5 to 10 Years Appear in the 
erests , : 
St. Lawrence Corporation stations in Canada Second Table Starting on Page 24 
OS” ePaper: 10 1.00 183; 53 Stanfield’s Ltd. “B”_......_- 23 0.80 b10%2 7.6 re 
Newsprint and allied products : : Garedie tam Wade meltters yarns : 
Sangamo Co., Ltd. --------- 24 0.60 ai2 5.0 Stedman Brothers Ltd..____- 26 1.20 33 3.6 United Corporations Ltd. “B” 20 0.95 a20% 4.6 
Electric meters, motors, switches, Wholesale and retail small wares An investment trust of the man- 
s etc. ax business agement type , 
x Scythes & Co. Ltd._-_-______ 25 100 al3% 7.4 Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd.____ 45 2.70 673%, 4.0 Upper Canada Mines Ltd... 21 0.03 1.24 2.4 
Bi Gas an Brn wa wool . Engaged in all branches of steel Ontario gold producer 
ie andl , , etc. production Ventures Ltd Vy, 
iS Shawinigan Water and Power Sterling Trusts Corp. -..----- 24 2.20 54 4.1 Holding, investment, promotion, 12 0.50 30% 1.6 
e a ee nee ee eee 54 0.80 2734 2.9 General fiduciary business exploration and development co. 
ee Quebec electric utility Stuart (D. A.) Oil Co., Ltd.__ 21 1.50 b21% 7.1 i a 
ee , ror Makes extreme friction: lubricants Viau Ltd. new_-------------- 14 (0.775 13 6.0 
a Sherwin-Williams Co. of and related products Biscuits and confectionery 
e CONGGR, ERR. 4.00.2. o~ 19 1.85 32 5.8 Supertest Petroleum Corp., Victoria & Grey Trust Co... 10 140 38 3.7 
Paints, varnishes, enamels, etc. Ltd. “Vot. Com.” new_____ 35 0.05 3.60 1.4 Operates as trust company 
Sicks’ Breweries Ltd. __.---_- 33 1.20 24 5.0 Markets petroleum products in Waite Amulet Mines, Ltd.___ 21 0.80 6.00 13.3 
~~. ale, stout and carbonated T po “G.) Ltd 24 1.20 95 48 Quebec copper-zine producer 
eae amblyn (G.) Ltd.---------- ' . , Walker (Hiram)-Gooderh 
* » 5 = am 
Sigma Mines (Quebec) Ltd. 21 0.20 3.60 5.6 Operates chain of 128 drug stores & WwW i Ltd ) 25 1.7 3 4 
. Teck-Hugh Gold M OFts, Ltd... ~.-...—-- 15 38% 6 
Quekec gold producer ec ughes Go ines, ™ ‘i Holding company—extensive liquor 
ea eee 13 100 b19% 5.1 Ltd. Been ~~ r0ne - 35 010 172 58 interests 
Lingerie, swim suits and other rs tii — Westeel Products Ltd 20 0.70 97 7.1 
z Piel soe 95 — Canada bimited..-.. 17 1.60 571% 2.8 Manufactures nw metal eee . is : 
3 i ini se 5.5 il production, refining a - - 
4 ” 7a ue ne pon Moi ville “a ‘a trivation bade ape on 24 1.20 321 3.7 
3 Simpeity EAM. 22.220. 150.70 «2934 24 Third Canadian General In- in dite - <a ane i ae 3 ie 
4 Owns and operates through subs vestment Trust Ltd.-_----- 32 0. /4 : West Pl Co. L 
aa dept. stores in Canada Investment trust of the manage- estern ywood Co. Ltd. : ’ 
Siscoe Mines Ltd.______-____ 11 0.045 1.17 383 ment type OD anne nna en-s- ~~ + ~---- 13 0.60 10% 5.6 








Holding Co. with interest in var- 
ious mines located in Ontario and 
Quebec 


¢ Quotations represent Dec. 30, 1960 sale prices or the last sale price 
prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of Dec. 30, 1960. 

§ Add current Canadian Excharge Rate. 

a Asked. 

b Bid. 


Toronto-Dominion Bank_-_--- 103 2.00 59 3.4 

Operates 544 branches, 541 in 

Canada, one in New York, Chi- 

cago, and one in London, Eng. 

# Quotations represent Dec. 30, 1960 sale prices or the last sale price 
prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of Dec. 30, 1960. 

§ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate. 

b Bid. 




















Manufactures and sells veneer & 
plywood. Plant in Vancouver 


@ Quotations represent Dec. 30, 1960 sale prices or the last sale price 


prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of Dec. 30, 1960. 


§ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate. 
+ Adjusted for stock dividends, splits, 


a Asked. 


distributions, 


etc. 


Continued on page 24 

















Two Wall Street 
Headquarters for 


Canadian Information | 


At the corner of Wall Street and Broadway, you will find 
headquarters for information on Canadian business oppor- 
tunities. Two Wall Street is the address of the New York 
Agency of Canada’s First Bank, an organization which 
has been helping U.S. businessmen operate north of the 
border for 100 years. Through this Agency, a $3-billion 
organization with 850 branches across Canada stands 
ready to serve you. You are invited to call—or write. 


N v 


10 2 MILLION CANADIANS 





BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 


District Headquarters: Halifax, Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver 


NEW YORK: Two Wall St. * SAN FRANCISCO: 333 California St. 
CHICAGO: Board of Trade Building, 141 West Jackson Bivd. 


Head Office: Montreal 


850 BRANCHES IN CANADA, UNITED STATES, GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE - RESOURCES OVER $3 BILLION 









BANK OF MONTREAL 
Canada's First Sank Ceast-ta- Coast 





Vtit7 BANK 
helps you steer through 


If you are a businessman with interests in 
Canada, you will face the same kind of 
taxation problems as you do in the U.S.A. 
Knowing the facts on taxes that affect your 
interests will do much to help you make 
profitable decisions. The information you 
need is clearly defined in a free booklet 
offered to you by The Bank of Nova Scotia. 
It’s called The Canadian Business Guide— 
the new revised edition of the memorandum 
on Income Taxes. Just fill in and mail the 
coupon to receive your free copy of this 
helpful Scotiabank booklet. 


Sirti BANK 
THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


New York Agency: 37 Wall Street. 
Chicago Representative: Board of Trade Bldg. 
General Office: 44 King St. West, Toronto. 
London Offices: 24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4; 

11 Waterloo Place, S.W.1. 








tox problems = 


The Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Gentlemen: 


—Canadian Business Guide. 
Name 
Address__._— 


Position 





New York Agency, 37 Wall Street, N.Y. 





Please send me a free copy of your newly-revised booklet 


CT inc rt cetititnstntincciniecnnigtmsininniomems 





ge ee gee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


(_] Check here to put your name on our free mailing list 
for Scotiabank'’s Monthly Review, which reports each 
month on a current topic affecting Canadian business. 


Ai ct ue eins ae ome men nnn emis 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
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Canada’s Formidable Growth ‘ani. Stee cash Div. noprox. 





Including % Yield 
fe ‘ - No. Con- sa for Quota- eee on No. Con- san for Quota- Based on 
secutive 0s. to tion aymts. to secutive os. to tion Paymis. to 
Prospects Clearly l ndi ! ] inished Years Cash Dec. 30, Dec. 30, Dec. 30, Years Cash Dec. 30, Dec. 30, Dec. 30, 
Divs. Paid 1960 1960¢ 1960 Divs. Paid 1960 1960¢ 1960 
P —Canadian $ § — —Canadian $ § — 
Continued from page 23 , akin . ' : 
f ow Cash Divs. Approx. Anthes-Imperial Co., Ltd. “A 6 1.43 27 §.2 Consolidated Discovery 
Including % Yield Manufactures and distributes pipe Y’knife Mines Ltd. ~-____- sf 0.24 3.70 6.5 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on and fittings for soil, water and Gold producer, Yellowknife Dist. : 
secutive 12Mos.to tion Paymts. to pa pi rt radiators and N. W. T. ; 
Years Cash Dec. 30, Dec. 30, Dec. 30, Sveer 5 3 ;, ‘ai | & 
Divs. Paid 1960 19604 19 Atine BeGGw EnGeconc5 2... 5 1.25 21% 5.8 Cr ee — ee ee 6 0.08 al85 4.3 
—Canadian $ § — Major producer of wide range of able bits for rock drilling and 
* alloy & tool steels & stainless : . : 
Westminster Paper Co., Ltd. steel with plant at Welland, Ont. Dickens, ag Ltd 7 O17 345 46 E 
ee. ees 28 0.80 b35 2.3 Subsidiaries operate in England, ickenson ines Se . . ~ 8 
Wide range of paper specialty Mexico, has interest in similar Gold producer Northern Ontario : 
products operation in Belgium. Dominion Electrohome : 
Weston (George) Ltd. “B’__ 31 0.70 4034 1.7 Bowes Company Ltd. —-_----- 6 1.50 b25 6.0 pe Ee 6 0.26 5% 3.8 p 
Fine biscuits, bread, cakes, con- Manufacturers, importers and Manufactures and_ =“sells_ radios, é 
fectionery, etc. wholesalers of confectioners’ and phonographs, television, electric f 
Wood Alexander Ltd. _______ 10 0.30 4.95 6.1 bakers’ supplies ’ fans, electric motors and allied ‘ 
Operates wholesale hardware busi- Bralorne Pioneer Mines Ltd. 6 0.40 6.70 6.0 products : i 
ness Owns 2 producing gold mines Dominion Scottish Invest- é 
Weod, John, Industries Ltd. ne SE BOs. none ceomenne an 9 1.10 31 3.5 : 
vp SPS Sa enna 18 1.60 231 6.9 ale tame - eo Investment trust of management : 
een Co. Subs. Canada & U. S. ; Bridge & Tank of CanadaLtd. 5 0.40 5% 6.8 type ; 
mfr. water heaters, oil trade Directly and through subsidiaries DuPont of Canada Ltd._____- 7 0.50 20% #«£i2:5 é 
equipment, etc. Sauer Gta. de fabricates build- Manufactures chemicals, textile . 
1947) Ltd. 13 0.40 15142 2.6 ea eM OA fibres, commercial explosives, etc. 2 
On coins aay eae, oper- British Columbia Packers Edmonton Concrete Block é 
ates seven departmental stores in Fe ee eee 6 1.00 b14 7.1 «i ae 6 0.16 365 4.4 t 
western Canada through subsidi- Packs Salmon, clams, oysters, etc. Manufactures concrete blocks and & 
aries with plants in British Columbia, lightweight aggregate. Capacity z. 
Zeller’s Ltd 20 1.35 341, 3.9 Nova Scotia and Manitoba. Brand is 20,000 8-in. blocks per day Me 
Operates chain of 61 specialty ” a lel aaallllaas Giant Yellowknife Mines Ltd. 8 0.45 12% 3.7 3 
stores across Canada ‘ : Renae miho-ap roi Gold producer Yellowknife area, i 
. DUIIGer 6 EG, EE nie weno 5 0.35 b4.25 8.2 N. W. T. 
Manufactures warm air furnaces +5 ae 5 ¢ 3/, 
TABLE II aie gas ol or toll with plant Hi-Tower Drilling Co. Ltd..-. 5 0.80 a9% 8.2 





in Winnipeg. 








CANADIAN 


(Listed and Unlisted) 
Common Stocks 


On Which 
CONSECUTIVE CASH 


DIVIDENDS 


Have Been Paid From 


5 to 10 Years. 


Operates as contract driller for 


se il & lls. Owns 9 der 

Calgary Power Ltd.________- 5 0.40 2438 1.6 rigs capable of drilling from 4500 
Alberta power utility ft. to 10,000 ft. 

Campbell Red Lake Mines 9 0.40 15% 25 Hughes-Owens Co. Ltd. “B” 8 0.30 all a8 
Lita. 


Mfg. & retailer of drafting equip. 


Ontario gold producer 5 4.00 b170 2.4 scientific instruments & artists’ 


Canadian Aréene Co. ........ 
Operates Montreal Forum 


Canadian Drawn Steel Co. 
Ltd. (The) 
Converts hot rolled carbon and 
alloy steel bars into cold drawn 
and cold rolled steel and turned 
and polished shafting. Plant and 
storage buildings in Hamilton, Ont., 
approximately 87,000 sq. ft., ca- 
pacity 36,000 tons annually. 


supplies 


Interprovincial Pipe Line Co. 8 2.80 6034 4.6 
Owns and operates crude oil pipe- 
line from Red Water, Alta. to 
5.0 Superior, Wis. and Sarnia, Ont. 
1,930 miles 


Jamaica Public Service, Ltd. 8 0.975 3034 3.2 
Holding company. Holds all com- 
mon stock of Jamaica Public Serv- 
ice Co. Ltd. which serves Jamaica 
with light & power from 2 steam 


\ = . : electric, 5 hydro-electric and 4 
Canadian General Securities 6 1.00 b18'%4 5.4 diesel power generating stations. 
UE iene anata aise niece Capacity 66,645 hp. 
Investment holding company Jockey Clu) Lid............ 9 0.10 2.65 28 
Canadian Ice Machine Co. 4 0.10 1.4 Operates several horse race tracks 
Ltd in Ontario 
Engaged in air-conditioning and Manitoba and Saskatchewan . 
refrigeration field from manufac- Coal Co. td. “B’ .....-.... 6 0.40 614 6.3 
turing to installations Mines and wholesales lignite coal. 
Canadian Wallpaper 5 1.50 36% 41 Capacity: 850,000 tons per year. 


Manufacturers Ltd.______-_- 











Cash Divs. 
Including 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- 
secutive 12 Mos. to tion 
Years Cash Dec. 30, Dec. 30, 
Divs. Paid 1960 19604 
—Canadian $ § — 
American Nepheline Ltd._-_-._ 8 0.02 0.365 
Mines & processes nepheline sye- 
nite for use in glass and ceramic 
trade, in Ontario 
Anglo Canadian Oils Ltd._--- 6 0.75 
Owns & operates” refinery in 
Brandon, Man. Distributes and 
sells through company owned sta- 
tions & agents ; 
Anglo Scandinavian Invest- 
ment Corp. of Canada__-_--- 5 0.25 634 


Operates as an investment company 


—— 


§ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate 


b Bid. 
~ Inactive issue, don’t trade 


@ Quotations represent Dec. 30, 1960 sale prices or the 
prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of Dec. 30, 1960. 


Manufactures wallpapers. Through 
subsidiaries operates wallpaper & 


New Dickenson Mines Ltd.__ 


Name changed to Dickenson 


P Mines Ltd. share for share exch. 
rox. i ; s. 
«viel : paint stores ” Northern Quebec Power Co. 
PMc Carter, James B. Ltd.__.--- » © 200 47% 4.2 OD ce 5 1.60 26 6.2 
Paymts. to Manufactures & markets automatic Generates & distributes power in 
Dec. 30, electrical, farm & heat transfer N. W. Quebec mining areas. Oper- 
1960 products & acts as exclusive rep- ates five electrical merchandise 
resentative for allied products. stores. Servies 15,574 customers. 
5.5 ee ee Northland Utilities Ltd 9 060 18% 32 
oO ° : a 111t1es BP de edeais ; /2 ‘ 
Combined Enterprises Ltd._- 8 0.60 6.7 Distributes electric power and gas 
Owns & operates companies mfg. to several cities in Western Can. 
food flavors, paints, industrial : _ ” 
rubber goods, moulded drug sun- Northwest Industries Ltd.____ 8 O25 Scio 6.7 
+ dries, elevator gears & machinery. Engages in overhaul and repair 
Plants in Montreal, Toronto and of aircraft, aircraft instruments 
Farnham, Ont. and accessories 
Consolidated Bakeries of Ocean Fisheries Ltd.______._ 5 0.275 b8% 3.2 
Canada Ltd. ____ eh. Ut 8 0.50 Tis 6.7 Holding company. Through sub- 
37 Holding Co. through subs. oper- Sidiaries operates in fishing, proc- 
4 ates 19 bakeries in Ontario & essing and marketing seafood fish 
Quebec and fish byproducts 


last sale price ~ - 


§ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate. 
b Bid. 


@ Quotations represent Dec. 30, 1960 sale prices or the last sale price 
prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of Dec. 30, 1960. 


§ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate. 
a Asked. 
b Bid. 


o Quotations represent Dec. 30, 1960 sale prices or the last sale price 
prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of Dec. 30, 1960. 











—<—_<—_<—<—— ey 


L. Silverman Opens 





pe FOUNDED 1885 


BROKERS 





in listed, unlisted securities 


Ae SOUTH OZONE PARK, N. Y.— 





Leonard Silverman is engaging in 
a securities business from offices 
at 109-15 120th Street. 


Howard Wise Opens 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Howard 
Wise is conducting a_ securities 
business from offices at 1020 Vin- 


and commodities in the cent Avenue, North. 


United States and Canada 


Form J. P. Penn Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


THOMSON & MCKINNON Bee eee To nrearaiea ‘te 


2 Broadway, New York 4 


CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


43 offices in the United States and Canada 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL ties 





EES’ SECURITY AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


conducting a securities business 
from offices at 214 South Seventh 
Street. 


TORONTO 


Forms Westchester Secs. 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.— Walter 
W. Aker is engaging in a securi- 
business from offices at 222 


= EES Mamaroneck Avenue under the 








ees 


firm name of Westchester Securi- 
ties Company. 








BELL, GOUINLOCK & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


74 Trinity Place 
NEW YORK 


CANADIAN INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


AFFILIATES 
BELL, GOUINLOCK & CO. LEGGAT, BELL, GOU!NLOCK 
LIMITED LIMITED 
Established 1920 Members Montreal Stock Exchange 
44 King Street, West Montreal - 


Toronto 














HORM SS DN at 


a 
4 
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Cash Divs. Approx. 

Including % Yield 
No. Con- Extras for Quota- Based on 
secutive 12 Mos.to tion Paymts. to 
Years Cash Dec. 30, Dec. 30, Dec. 30, 
Divs. Paid 1960 1960¢ 1960 


Cine & ‘. —Canadian $ § — 

an On IAG “BR? on 

Directly and through subsidiaries z wi ; pte 
operates 2 breweries in Halifax & 
one in St. John, N. B. 

Parker Drilling Co. of Canada 
oe Cee ee 8 0.35: 3.40 10.3 


Owns & operates oil drilling rigs 
in Western Canada 


Rapid, Grip & Batten Ltd... 6 0.60 


15 4.0 
Photo’ engravings, electrotypes, 
commercial photography, etc. 

Reeves Macdonald Mines Ltd. 5 0.20 1.50 13.3 


Lead-zinc-silver-cadmium property 
in British Columbia 
Salada-Shirriff-Horsey Ltd... 5 9.24 11% 2.0 
Directly & through subsidiaries 
manufactures, processes & sell ex- 
tensive variety of food products. 
Has four plants in Canada, four 
in U.S. A. and one in Jamaica. 
Sun Publishing Co. Ltd._____ 8 
Publishes The Vancouver Sun, 216,- 


500 circulation and has other 
varied interests. 


Switson Industries Ltd.______ 8 0.22 2.00 11.0 
Mfgs. vacuum cleaners, floor pol- 
ishers, gas heaters, furnaces, etc. 


Thompson Paper Box Co. Ltd. 5 0.15 
Company and subsidiary manufac- 
ture a wide range of paper boxes 


United Keno Hill Mines Ltd... 7 0.40 8.25 


0.075 11 0.7 


3.00 5.0 


4.8 
Silver-lead-zinc-cadmium producer, 
Yukon 
Western Canada Steel Ltd.___ 6 0.30 T% 4.0 
Holding company. Subsidiaries ' 


producers small steel bars, small 

structural shapes, nuts, bolts, 

rivets, spikes and bands. Company 

also has interest in Hawaiian 

Western steel Ltd. Total capacity 

of subsidiaries 182,000 tons. 

Willson Stationers & 
Envelopes Ltd.____________ 5 2.00 43 4.7 


Company and subsidiaries carries 
on stationery and office supply 
business. Factories at Winnipeg, 
Regina, Edmonton and Vancouver 

¢ Quotations represent Dec. 30, 1960 sale prices or the last sale price 
prior to that date. Bid and ask quotations are as of Dec. 30, 1960. 

§ Add current Canadian Exchange Rate. 

b Bid. 





Annett & Company Limited 


Member 
The Investment Dealers’ Association of Canada 


Canadian Government and Corporate Securities 


Annett Partners Limited 


Member 
Toronto Stock Exchange 


220 Bay Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada 


129 St. James St., West, 
Montreal, Que., 
Canada 


Telephone EM 3-1361 Telephone VI 4-4451 











A reliable source of 
information is the 
basic requirement of 
any Investor... 


WILLS, BICKLE & COMPANY 


LIMITED 


MEMBERS: THE TORONTO STOCK EXCHANGE 
THE INVESTMENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


44 King Street West, Toronto, Ontario 


Telephone EM. 8-308! Cable Address WILBRICO 


Telex No. 02-2316 








Canadian Capital 
Investment May 
Exceed 1960 Level 


Canadian capital investment for 
1961, officially forecast to run 
roughly equal to 1960, may rise 
above the expected level by the 
end of the year, according to the 
Bank of Montreal in its Business 
Review for March, just issued. 


This year’s capital expenditure 
is now officially forecast at $8,336,- 
000,000, or $136,000,000 more than 
in 1960, and, in view of the slow- 
down in business which began 
last year, the level can be consid- 
ered ‘‘a source of some encourage- 
ment,” the bank says. 


“In a year in which uncertainty 
regarding the business outlook 
has persisted throughout the first 
three months, publication of the 
official survey of capital expendi- 
ture plans for the year as a whole 
is of more than usual interest, 
for it brings into the picture an 
indication of prospective demands 
on a large and important sector 
of the economy,” the bank’s re- 
view points out. 


The forecast represents the total 
planned expenditures of some 
18,000 business concerns as well 
as institutions and government 
bodies. 


“The principal emphasis in this 
year’s overall program will not be 
on the provision of machinery and 
equipment but on new construc- 
tion where expenditures, because 
of the increases expected in con- 
struction of new homes, institu- 
tions and government projects, 
will probably rise by nearly 4% 
and account for the whole of the 
gain in total outlays,” the bank 
continues. 


“The implications for the econ- 
omy of the proposed capital in- 
vestment program cannot, of 
course, be precisely measured,” 
the bank says, adding that greater 
emphasis on building can be ex- 
pected to generate some addition- 
al employment in the construction 
industry. 


“In broader terms, the program 
now envisaged, while not indi- 
cating any dynarnic expansion i: 
1961, can be expected to provide 
a mild stimulus to the economy.” 

Furthermore, the forecast was 
made at the beginning of the year 
when the prevailing mood was 
one of caution, the bank says, on 
the basis of what business men 
then felt about economic pros- 
pects. Thus, if signs of a turning 
point become evident in the 
months ahead, expenditures can 
be expected to increase, the bank 
believes. 

“Moreover, there are a number 
of large projects in the planning 
stages which may become more 
definite in the months ahead. It 
is perhaps not altogether unlikely, 
therefore, that, by the end of 1961, 
capital investment will be running 
at a higher rate and exerting a 
stronger upward push on the 
economy than the forecast at pres- 
ent indicates,” the Bank of Mon- 
treal review concludes. 


First Michigan Branch 


BIRMINGHAM, Mich. — First of 
Michigan Corporation has opened 
a branch office in the Wabeek 
Building under the management 
of Alexander J. Riker. 


Johnson, Lane Branch 


CORAL GABLES, Fla.—Johnson, 
Lane, Space and Co., Inc. has 
opened a branch office at 2423 
LeJeune Road under the direction 
of Philip R. Anderson. 


Lieberbaum to Admit 


On April 1 Lieberbaum & Co., 50 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, will admit Allen Fial, 
Michael C. Lieberbaum and Fred 
Santi to partnership. 


Research Inv. Names 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J. — Research 
Investing Corp., 163 Engle Street 
has named John W. Rollins to the 
board of directors. Mr. Rollins is 
President of Rollins Leasing Cor- 
poration, Chairman of the Board 
of Rollins Broadcasting, Inc., and 
owner of Rollins Motors. 


Pasternack Admits 


Pasternack & Co., 92 Liberty St., 
New York City, members of the 
American Stock Exchange, has 
admitted Joseph N. Palma to 
partnership. 


Ross, Borton Branch 


YOUNGSTOWN, Ohio — Ross, 
Borton & Co., Inc., has opened a 
branch office in the Central 


Tower Building under the direc- 
tion of James P. Hart. 


O. R. Sheppard Opens 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Oscar R. 
Sheppard, Jr. is engaging in a 
securities business from offices at 
3422 Highwood Drive, S. E. under 


the firm name of O. R. Sheppard 
& Co. 


Van Alstyne, Noel Branch 


HARTFORD, Conn.—Van Alstyne, 
Noel & Co. has opened a branch 
office at 50 Lewis Street under 


the management of William H. 
Tirkot. 


Associated with him as regis- 
tered representatives are David 
E. Christopher, Stephen P. Dunn, 
William B. Leonard, and Bruce 
L. Rackliffe. 


New Hutton Branch 


WASHINGTON, D. C. — W. E. 
Hutton & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and 
other leading exchanges, an- 
nounced the opening of a branch 
office at 444 Transportation Build- 
ing, 17th and H Streets, N. W., 
under the management of Clar- 
ence R. Saccardi. 
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Jensen Indust. 
Capital Stk. Off’d 


Public offering of 75,000 shares of 
Jensen industries capital stock at 
a price of $4 per share was made 
jointly on March 29 by Maltz, 
Greenwald & Co. and Thomas 
Jay, Winston & Co., Inc. 


Net proceeds from the sale of 
the capital shares will be used to 
move the company’s plant and 
equipment to new quarters; to 
purchase and install new equip- 
ment; to make certain leasehold 
improvements; and to research 
and develop new products. Bal- 
ance of the proceeds will be added 
to the company’s working capital. 

Jensen Industries, incorporated 
in 1947, and located in Los An- 
geles, Calif., will move to Vernon, 
Calif. following the current fi- 
nancing. Among its. principal 
products the company designs and 
manufactures metal kitchen and 
bathroom fixtures for sale to the 
home and commercial building 
construction industry. 

For the year ended May 31, 1960 
net sales were $1,955,420, of which 
$87,128 was retained as net earn- 
ings after Federal taxes. For the 
first nine months of the current 
fiscal year, the company shows 
unaudited net sales of $1,258,979 
with $59,568 retained as net earn- 
ings. Upon completion of the cur- 
rent financing, outstanding capi- 
talization of the company will 
consist of 300,000 shares of capital 
stock and a $25,000 bank loan. 


Channing Corp. Names 


Channing Corporation, 85 Broad 
Street, New York City, has ap- 
pointed Mrs. Gloria Wiener sales 
promotion manager of the finan- 
cial division. 


B. C. Ziegler Branch 


MEMPHIS, Tenn.—B. C. Ziegler 
& Co. has opened a branch office 
in the Dermon Building under 
the management of B. B. Bowen. 
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W. C. Pitfield & Company Limited 
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dian Markets 


Sound Value 


In Canada 


Since 1945 U. S. business and 
individuals have increased their 
investment in Canada by over 
$10.8 billion to a total of $15.8 
billion. Over $5.6 billion of the 
total represents holdings of Cana- 
dian bonds and securities and the 
balance is in direct investments 
in plant and equipment. 


We offer an extensive investment 
service in all Canadian securities 
including latest quotations and 
prompt execution of orders in 
American funds. Our Canadian 
affiliate maintains offices in lead- 
ing Canadian cities and a coast- 
to-coast wire service. 
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MUTUAL FUNDS 


BY ROBERT E. RICH 











Tools of the Trade 


That the public attitude toward 
securities has undergone a pro- 
found change within a generation 
there can be no doubt. One of 
the most pointed commentaries on 
this change was related one day 
fast week by a veteran broker 
who traces his Wall Street career 
back to the days when railroads 
were the basic blue chips, radio 
stocks were the big vogue: and 
“the squares” of the time were 
the folks who insisted on paying 
eash for stocks. 

“In the bad old days,” says he, 
“the inevitable question that arose 
when you met someone outside 
the financial community was: ‘You 
got any good tips?’. Nowadays I’m 
forever being asked: ‘What do 
vou think of mutual funds?’.” 

This is a measure of the respon- 
sibility that confronts the business 
of investment companies. For— 
make no mistake about it—mil- 
lions of people have been asking 
questions about mutual funds. It 
must be that they have been en- 
couraged by the answers they get, 
else the business would not have 
experienced a boom that borders 
in fantasy. 

Now. not every 
ipproaches a 


s 


salesman who 
‘ prospective cus- 
fomer for the funds can count on 
the pre-conditioning that the vet- 
eran broker creates in answer to 
inquiries. Like thousands of other 
men in the,financial community, 
he strongly favors the mutual- 
fund approach for people whose 
work and interests are far re- 
moved from Wall Street. 

Because the marketplace is re- 
mote to them and because they 
are usually people of high intel- 
‘:gence who do not lightly make 
a large-scale financial commit- 
ment, the fund salesman must be 
prepared to make a convincing 
case for his product. Nor does he 
iack tools, if only he will make 
use of them. 

This department has not over- 
looked these fine instruments. As 
recently as March 23, there was 
cited here the work of Distribu- 
iors Group, which used a handy 
bulletin as a strong argument for 
turning over the chore of stock 
selection to experienced manage- 
ment. And there have been others. 

One of the finest jobs in this 
fine is done regularly by the 
c “aler service of Arthur Wiesen- 
berger & Co. In an article called 
fittingly ‘‘Pro Bono Publico” it 
1otes: “In their zeal for the fine 
product they are selling, the vast 
i-ejority of investment salesmen 
take it as axiomatic that all in- 
vestment companies are safe in- 
vestments.” The Wiesenberger 
people note that “safe invest- 
ments” is a phrase that is mean- 
insgless per se. The bulletin adds: 

“In reality, the feeling has as 
its base the protective features 
surrounding investment compa- 
nies as provided by the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940. This 
is ‘old stuff’ to dealers and sales- 
imen who have been interested in 
these companies since the 30s. 
They take it for granted — but 
overlook, the fact that there is a 
tremendous number of 


new in- 
vestment salesmen to whom the 
real significance of the Act is 


meaningless.” 
Wiesenberger says that although 
imany of these new salesmen have 
me knowledge of the provisions 
fund 


i prospectuses, compara- 
tively few realize that many of 
the provisions set forth are re- 
cuired by the Investment Com- 
penv Act. Hapnily, the industry. 
ws Wiesenberger says, ‘has had 


mighty few black marks against 
it.” From there it 
what many a 


Foes On to 


fund salesman will 


a, 


find worthwhile 
prospective client: 
“Investment companies are 
probably the most closely regu- 
lated segment of the entire securi- 
ties business. While there is no 
way to protect the investor against 
loss as a result of liquidating his 
investment at a time when the 
market value of his holdings is 
less than cost—in other words, 
against market fluctuations — the 
laws enacted to prevent possible 
abuses of trust are clear-cut and 
far-reaching.” 
Finally, the article emphasizes: 
. they represent a plus factor 
not obtainable in any comparable 
investment medium.” 


While it is too much to expect 
that a business which has grown 
so phenomenally could muster a 
full array of seasoned salesmen, 
it is nevertheless incumbent on 
investment companies to seek out 
dedicated willing-to-learn people 
for whom the rewards will not be 
inconsiderable. The customers are 
there, the need is present and the 
tools are at hand. 


The Funds Report 


repeating to a 


“ec 


Centennial Management & Re- 
search Corp., originator of the 
non-taxable exchange fund for 
larger, “locked-in” investors, an- 


nounced its 
public offering of Centennial 
Fund II Ine. is being raised to 
$75,006,000 and extended to 
April 26. 

Centennial Management & Re- 
search is sponsor of Centennial 
Fund Inc., the first of the open- 
end investment companies to be 
formed through a_ simultaneous 
exchange of investors’ securities 


current $50,000,000 


for fund shares. 
Centennial Fund Inc. was 
formed last Aug. 15, when some 


$26,000,000 in securities were ex- 
changed for its shares. Centennial 
Fund II Inc. is patterned after the 
first fund. 


Trustees of Chase Fund of Boston 
have authorized a 2-for-1 split of 
the shares to stockholders of rec- 
ord April 7. 


Total net assets of Financial In- 
dustrial Fund Ime. passed _ the 
$200,000,000 mark during its sec- 
ond fiscal quarter to achieve a 
new period-ending high of $219,- 
880,413 on Feb. 28. At last month’s 
close net asset value per share 
came to $4.61, against $3.99 on 
Nov. 30. 

The company alsc reported that 
during the latest quarter it was 
“especially active in the cosmetics 
industry, where it established new 
positions in four different com- 
panies.” Purchased at a total cost 
of about $6,500,000, its new com- 
mitments in the cosmetic field in- 
clude shares of Revlon, Lehn & 
Fink, Max Factor and Shulton. 
Other new positions include Colo- 
nial Corp. of America, Majestic 
Specialties and Warner-Lambert 
Pharmaceutical. Eliminated were 
Allis-Chalmers, American Viscose, 
Bristol-Myers, Columbia Gas Sys- 
tem, International Minerals & 
Chemicals, Thompson Ramo Wool- 
dridge and Westinghouse Electric 


During the two and_=one-ha’ 
months from year-end to March 
15, asset value per share of George 
Putnam Fund ef Boston rose to 
$16.24 from $14.57. Total net assets 
increased to $252,.270,.000 fom 
$222,900,0C0 during 
Charles M. Werly, 
Trustees, told the 
ing. Purchases of new shares oft 
the fund by investers during the 
first two months of 1°61 


ita 


the. pericd, 
Chairman of 


annual meet- 


totaied 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicle . 


$5,355,000, an increase of 58% 
from the same period last year. 


Principal additions since the 
end of the year include 11,000 
shares of Coca-Cola, 20,100 Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph 
and 20,000 National Cash Register. 
Eliminations include 27,000 shares 
of Aetna Life Insurance, 20,000 
Dominion Stores Ltd., 40,000 Gulf 
Life Insurance, 7,500 Lily-Tulip 
Cup and 4,000 Ryder System. 


Incorporated Income Fund closed 
the first quarter of fiscal 1961 on 
Jan. 31 with per share net asset 
value of $9.35. This compares with 
$8.93 on Oct. 31. During the 
quarter total net assets rose to 
$112,168,383 and shares outstand- 
ing to 11,999,471, both all-time 
highs. 


The fund reported increasing 
holdings in Bethlehem Steel, 
Celanese, General Motors, Kern 
County Land, Republic Steel and 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube. It 
eliminated American Tobacco, 
Freeport Sulphur, Island Creek 
Coal, Maytag, Ranco and South- 
ern Natural Gas. Securities added 
during the quarter. principallv 
were utilities, oils, motors and 
railroads. 


Net worth of Imperial Capital 
Fund increased $3,563,241, or 
27.3%, during the quarter ended 
Feb. 28, 1961, President Albert 
Sheldon, Jr., told shareholders in 
the ouarterly report. Net worth at 
the end of the quarter was $16,- 
470,645, or $9.26 a share. compared 
with a net worth of $12,907,404. 
or $8.01 per share, at the end of 
the preceding quarter (Nov. 30, 
1960). Net assets one year ago 
(Feb. 29, 1960) were $10,564,997. 

Mr. Sheldon said the Imperial 
Capital Fund now has 98% of its 
assets invested in common stocks 
and convertible debentures and 
that all of the government bonds 
which were purchased heavily last 
year “for ballast’ during the mar- 
ket decline of 1960 have now been 
sold. 


Hugh W. Long & Co. has report- 
ed consolidated net earnings of 
$982.194 for 1960, compared with 
$932,933 for the previous year. 
‘Enis 1s equivalent to 98 cents per 
share on class A and class B com- 


mon stock, against 95 cents for 
1959. The Long company is na- 
tional underwriter for Funda- 


mental Investors Inc.: Diversified 
Investment Fund Inc. and Diver- 
sified Growth Stock Fund Inc. 
Investors Management Co., whelly 
cwned subsidiary, is investment 
advisor to the three mutual funds. 


Total dividend distributions to 
Madison Fund stockholders “could 
reach a new high level” in 1961, 
Edward A. Merkle, President of 


the closed-end investment trust. 
told stockholders at the annual 
meeting. The current year “marks 
a high point in the affairs of 
Madison Fund,” Mr. Merkle ob- 
served, noting a 5.2% increase in 
the company’s book value for 


1960. As a result, he reported, 
Madison Fund stock recently so'd 
at a new high since 1929, with 
shares at a premium of as much 


aa 2 
aS 39% 


Mr. Merkle said Madison Fund 
soon hopes to announce an invest- 
ment plan “whereby all stock- 
holders can automatically obtain 
stock for all their dividends.’ He 
said an increasing number of 
stockholders are now choosing to 
take new Madison Fund shares on 
optional dividend distributions 
Mr. Merkle said Madison hoves te 
SEC 


stock fcr 


get permission to furnish 


the plan at asset value 


‘af our stock is selling at a 


mium.’’ If skares are 


pre- 
at a discount, 
the re disbursing 


ividend agent 


: 
would purchase the 


oh - . ‘ 
Shiiares on 


open market. 


fassachuseits 
Steck 


Investors Growth 
that at Feb 


c{ the first quarter, its 


Fund revorts 


jo | 


zO, Cn 


shares were valued at $16.78 and 
total net assets were $464,687,456, 
both new highs. These figures 
compare with $13.83 and $329,561,- 
378 a year earlier. 

During the quarter the 
made new investments in Cana- 
dian Superior Oil of California, 
Certain-teed Products, Dun & 
Bradstreet, Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er and Wallace & Tiernan. Hold- 
ings were increased in Aetna 
Casualty & Surety, Ampex, Colo- 
rado Interstate Gas, Connecticut 
General Life Insurance, Ginn & 
Co., Gulf States Utilities, Holt, 
Reinhart & Winston, Newmont 
Mining, Paramount Pictures, Scott 
Paper, Skelly Oil, Southern Com- 
pany, Stop & Shop, Texas Pacific 
Coal & Oil, U. S. Vitamin & 
Pharmaceutical. 


Sprague Electric was eliminated 
and holdings were reduced in 
Aluminum Co. of America, Cater- 
pillar Tractor, Dominion Stores, 
Dow Chemical, Hammond Organ, 
Kimberly-Clark, National Lead, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas, Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls, Sheraton 
Corp. of America and Texaco. 


fund 


Nucleonics, Chemistry & Elec- 
tronics Shares reported record 
sales for last month and the first 
three months of the fiscal year. 
Share and plan sales for February 
totaled $2,200,000, a 40% rise from 
the like month last year. 
Completion of arrangements for 
distribution of its shares in Hong 
Kong was announced. The. fund 
will be marketed there by Bene- 
ficial Investments. 
Sam-en Convertible 
& Cantal Fund Inc. 


Securities 
reported that 


net asset value per share rose 
to $30.35 on Feb. 28 from $27.45 


en. Nov. 30,, 1869. "= 


Supervised Shares Ine. reports 
inereases in holdings of American 
Cvanamid, General Electric, Gen- 
eral Mills, S. S. Kresge, Lone Star 
Gas, Penn Dixie Cement, Philip 
Morris. Over the same span it 
reduced holdings in American 
Machine & Foundry, Foremost 
Dairies, Sperry Rand. 

Carnation Co., Giant 
Cement and Textron 
to the list. 


Portland 
were added 


The United Funds Ine. group of 
mutual funds has attained the $1 
billion milestone in total net as- 
sets, Cameron K. Reed, President 
and tounder, announced. Total 
assets of the four funds that make 
up the United group first reached 
the figure on March 17. At the 
close of business on that date, as- 
sets totaled $1,001,661 ,922. 

United thus became the fourth 
of the nation’s mutual fund 
groups to surpass a billion dollars. 
The others are Investors Diversi- 
fied Services Inc., Minneapolis; 
Massachusetts Investors Manage- 
ment Group, Boston, and Welling- 
ton Co., Philadelphia. Included in 
the Kansas City-based United 
Funds Ine. group are United Ac- 
cumulative Fund, United Income 
Fund, United Science Fund and 
United Continental Fund. 


UBS Fund of Canada, Ltd., the 
direct-by-mail mutual fund, re- 
ports an increase since early Jan- 
uary of 10% in net asset value 
per share. The fund made its first 
investments at that time with pro- 
ceeds from the initial offering. 
Total net assets on March 29 were 
$4,128,488, up from the $3,486.588 


on Dec. 31, 1969, the end of the 
initial offering period. The in- 
crease of $641.900 was accounted 


for by $365,639 appreciation in 
asset value and $276,261 in net 
sales, H. Nelson Conant, the 
fund’s President. disclosed, 


Net asset value per 


March 20 was $10.46, un 


$2.51 at the vear-end 


share on 
10% from 
The share 


mid-Nevem- 


al 


were first cffered in 


ing price. 


.. Thursday, March 30, 1961 


Jeff. Lake Secs. 
Are Marketed 


A. G. Edwards & Sons and asso- 


ciates offered on March 27 in 
43,750 units, $2,625,000 of 612% 
series A subordinated sinking 


fund debentures, due Dec. 31, 1972 
with attached warrants to pur- 
chase 262,500 shares of common 
stock, and 175,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, of Jefferson Lake As- 
bestos Corp. The offering marks 
the first public sale of the deben- 
tures and common _ stock. The 
Jefferson Lake Asbestos project is 
unique in that it is the first hard- 
rock operation to be publicly fi- 
nanced right from the start of 
operations of the corporation. 

Each unit, consisting of a 612% 
series A sinking fund debenture 
in the principal amount of $6); a 
series A warrant initially to Qur- 
chase six $1 par common shares 
at $5 per share, and four $l par 
common shares, is priced at $80, 
plus accrued interest on the de- 
bentures from Dec. 31, 1960. 

Proceeds from the financing, 
together with other funds, will be 
used by the company to reimburse 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co. for 
capital, exploration, development 
and management expenditures; 
construction costs for the com- 
pany’s projected asbestos mill, 
initial working capital require- 
ments and other pre-production 
expenses. 

The series A debentures will be 
redeemable for the sinking fund 
at par, and at the option of the 
company at redemption prices 
ranging from 105% to 101%, plus 
accrued interest in each case. 

Jefferson Lake Asbestos Corp., 


New Orleans, La., was incorpo- 
rated under the laws of Nevada 
on Oct. 2, 1959. The company’s 


principal activity will be the pro- 
duction and sale of asbestos, 
which it will mine and mill at the 
ore site in Calaveras County, Cal. 
Having thus far engaged only in 
exploration and development, the 
company has made no sales nor 
earnings. 

Upon completion of the current 
financing, outstanding capitaliza- 
tion of the company will consist 
of 775,000 shares of common stock; 
262,500 series A share warrants; 
10,000 series B share warrants; 
$2,625.000 of 612% series A sub- 
ordinate sinking fund debentures; 
$1,500,000 of 612% series B sub- 
ordinate debentures: $2,000,000 of 
term bank loans, and $3,400,000 of 
purchase money mortgage on the 
Copperovolis asbestos tract, Cala- 
veras, Calif. 


Renwell Elect. 
Stock All Sold 


William, David & Motti, Inc. of- 
fered on March 27 100,000 shares 
of Renwell Electronics Corp. of 
[-claware 1 cent par common 
stock at $3 per share. The offer- 
ing sold quickly at a premium. 


its subsidiary Renwell Elec- 
tronic Corp. is engaged in ihe 
manufacturer of assemblies and 
wiring harnesses for the elec- 


tronics industry. 
plant is located 
Falls, Mass. 


New Bache Office 
WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—Bache & 
Co. has opened a branch office at 
222 Mamaroneck Ave. under the 
reanagement of Henry L. Wilder, 
5 ik 


Roy A. A. Larson Opens 
FAIRBANKS, Alaska—Roy A. A. 
Larson is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 405 Noble 
Street. 


Form Reger & Co. 


The susbidiary’s 
at South Hadley 


DETROIT, Mich.—Reger & Co., 
ine... has been formed with offices 
— T 
rdian ! 


in the Gu uilding to en- 
in a securities bu Paul 
egeris a pr.ncipal of the firm, 


“Iness. 
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Bank of N. Y. 
Names Waugh 


Samuel C. Waugh, former head of 
the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington, has been appointed Wash- 
ington consultant to The Bank of 
New York’s 
International 
Department 
it was an- 
nounced here 
by Albert C. 
Simmonds, Jr., 
Chairman of 
The Bank of 
New York. 

Until his 
resignation in 
Januaryof 
this year, Mr. 
Waughhas 
been Chair- 
man and 
President of 
the Export-Import Bank since his 
appointment by Fres3ident Eisen- 
howey in 1955. Pe had previously 
been Assistant feecretary of State 
for Economic Af‘airs (1953-55), 
Depv‘y Under Serreiary of State 
for Economic Affairs (1955) and 
U. S. Alternate Governor to the 
International Monetary Fund and 
International Bark for -Recon- 
struction and Development (1953- 
1955). 

He was accorded the ronk of 
special ambassador in 1958 and 
accompanied Vice-President 
Nixon on his visit to South Amer- 
ica and also accompanied Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower on his mis3ion 
to Central Ameria. 

Mr. Waugh has been active for 
nearly a decade as a government 
official in the field of inter- 
national banking and trade. Fe 
was Chairman cf the U. S. Dele- 
gations to the Gene-al Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) in 
1953-54-55 and the Consultat've 





Samuel C. Waugh 


Committees on Economic De- 
velopment in Seuth and South- 
east Asia in 2253-54. He also 


served as U. S. De'egate to 
ministerial meet'ns; for the Or- 
ganization for Eurovean Economic 
Cooperation in 1954-55 and the 
Economie Cosnierence of the 
Organization of American States 
in 1957. 

Befsre assuming government 
responsibilities, Mr. Waugh sne rt 
many years in vrivate banking. 
He jcined The First Trust Com- 
pany of Lincoln. Neb., in 1913 and 
was its President from 1946 to 
1953. He is currently on leave as 
a director of The First Trust 
Company and the Citizens State 
Bank, both of Lincoln. 

Mr. Waugh is a past Prevident 
of the trust division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association and a 
past member of the Government 
Affairs and Policy Committees of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


Thermodynamics 
Sommon Offered 


Pursuant to a March 27 prosp2c- 
tus, an underwriting group headed 
by Lowell, Murphy & Co.. Inc., 
Denver, Co!o., publicly offered 
315,089 shares of the 30c par com- 
mon stock of Thermodynamics, 
Inc. at $359 per stare. Of the 
shares 285.000 were offered for 
the account of Thermody”amics 
formerly known as Agricultural 
Equ'pment Corp., and the remain- 
ing 30.089 share: were offered for 
the account of two company of- 
ficers. 

The company distributes chain 
and power saws, tractor attach- 
ments, and gasoline engines, and 
manufactures cryozenc gas rec- 
lamation and transferral systems, 
control devices, furnaces, and in- 
dustrial equip nent involving spe- 
cial steel fabrications. 

The proceeds will be used for 
debt reduction, plant and office 
expansion, machinery, equipment, 
laboratory facilitics, and workin 
capital. 


Hubert R. O’Neil Now 
With Fairman & Co. 


(Svecial to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Hubert R. 
O’Neil has become associated with 
Fairman & Co., 210 West Seventh 
Street, members of the Pacific 
Coast Stock Exchange. Mr. O’Neil 
who has been in the investment 
business on the Coast for many 
years has recently been with 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis. 


Forms First United 
LYNFIELD, Mass. — Elmer F. 
Meyers, Jr., is engaging in a secu- 
rities business from offices at 952 
Summer Street under the firm 


name of First United Investors. 
He was formerly with Chapman 
& Co. 









we use all of the arts of communication 


Our job is providing communica- 
tions of all kinds, wherever needed — 
whether in the northern snows to flash 
word of possible enemy missile attack, 
or in business, or in your home. 

If we can’t fill your needs off the 
shelf, then we'll start fresh and create 
the answer to your problem. We've 
done that hundreds of times. 


We began transatlantic radio tele- 


phone service in 1927. 


We developed the world’s first un- 
dersea telephone cables to speed large 


Smith, Kline 
Stock Offered 


Smith, Barney & Co. Inc. and The 
First Boston Corporation are joint 
managers of the group that of- 
fered publicly on Mar. 28 200,000 
shares of Smith Kline & French 
Laboratories common stock at $57 
per share. 


The shares which are being of- 
fered are outstanding shares re- 


ceived by Yale University as part 
of a gift of 220,000 shares made by 
C. Mahlon Kline, Honorary Chair- 
man of the Board and a director 
of the company, to enable Yale 
to build new science facilities to 
be called the Kline Science Cen- 
ter. After completion of the sale, 


high speeds. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ( & 


numbers of calls between continents. 


We recently handled the world’s first 
telephone conversation via_ satellite. 
And we have started development of a 
world-wide communications system 
employing satellites. 

When industry and government 
needed a way of gathering huge 
amounts of coded information from 
distant points, we were ready with our 
vast telephone network and Data- 
Phone, which transmits at extremely 


Yale University will own the bal- 
ance of 20,000 shares of record 
and beneficially. 

The company is engaged prima- 
rily in the development, manufac- 
ture and sale of pharmaceutical 
specialties promoted “ethically” 
through activities directed toward 
physicians and pharmacists. Its 
principal products are tranquiliz- 
ers and central nervous system 
stimulants. 


Consolidated net sales for 1960 
were $144,538,000 and consolidated 
net earnings were $24,025,000 


compared with $134,891,000 and 
$25,006,000 for 1959. 

Capitalization of the company 
as of Feb. 28, 1961 consisted of 
14,641,504 shares of common stock 
without par value. The company 
has no long-term debt. 


Unretouched time exposure shows Echo | communications satellite (long 
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J. O. Jordan Joins 


Shearson, Hammill Co. 
(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
LOS ANGELES, Calif—James O. 
Jordan III has become associated 
with Shearson, Hammill & Co., 
3324 Wilshire Boulevard. Mr. Jor- 
dan was formerly in the munici- 
pal bond department of J. Barth 
& Co., and prior thereto was with 

Hill Richards & Co. 


Form Continental Secs. 
SALT LAKE CITY, Utah—Conti- 
nental Securities Corporation has 
been formed with offices in the 
Continental Bank Building to en- 
gage in ae securities business. 
Wiley E. Stewart is a principal of 
the firm. 


line) crossing heavens right to left. Shorter lines are stars ‘‘in motion.” 


é 
$ 





hoe, 


2 


Actual 


into space. 


undersea photo of telephone cable off coast of Florida. 











to serve you better 


And so it goes—Long Distance serv- 
ice, Direct Distance Dialing, the Tran- 
sistor, the Solar Battery—a succession 
of firsts in science and communication 
which goes back to the invention of the 
telephone itself. 


Universal communications—the fin- 
est, most dependable anywhere—are 
what we deliver. Inside, for home or 
office or plant. Outside, on land, or 
under the sea, or through the air, or 


We invite inquiries. 
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PUBLIC UTILITY 
SECURITIES BY OWEN ELY 











Pacific Lighting Corp. 


In terms of customers, Pacific 
Lighting is the nation’s largest gas 
distributing system. In 1960 the 
system added 85,847 active meters, 
and at year-end had 2,495,087 
customers. The company’s two 
service subsidiaries (Southern 
California Gas and Southern 
Counties Gas) serve a population 
of about 8,400,000 in southern 
California, including Los Angeles. 
The area includes rich farm areas, 
important oil producing districts 
and diversified manufacturing in- 
dustries. The Los Angeles area 
becoming a production and re- 
scarch center for the electronics 
industry. 


resi- 
30% 


Revenues are about 63% 
dential and commercial, 
industrial, ete. and 7% wholesale. 
Gas heating is used throughout 
the area with a _ saturation of 
about 99%, so that growth in this 
service is limited to population 
growth. However, such growth is 
expected to continue at a rapid 
pace and the number of meters 
are expected to gain 40% in the 
coming decade. The company 
spent about $72 million for con- 
s ruction last year and the 1961 
budget is estimated at $48 million. 


The question of gas supply is of 
major interest to the California 
utilities. While Pacific Lighting 
recently announced the formation 
of a new _ subsidiary (Pacific 
Natural Gas Exploration) to ex- 
plore for natural gas reserves in 
the mid-continent and Rocky 
Niountain areas, the system’s en- 
tire gas supply is currently ob- 
tained from other companies. The 
supvly of gas in California has 
been dwindling and only 20% of 
the 1960 supply was obtained from 
producers within the state. El 
Faso Natural Gas supplied the 
remainder up to last August when 
a new _ supplier, Transwestern 
Pipeline, began delivering some 


300 million cf a day (compared 
with 1.1 million cf from El] Paso). 


The Transwestern Gas comes 
from southwestern fields and the 
supply may be more than doubled 
within a few years. Another 
source of increased supply will be 
obtained if a proposed pipeline 
from Rock Springs, Wyoming to 
the California-Nevada border is 
completed by El Paso and Colo- 
rado Interstate Gas. This line will 
afford access to both Colorado’s 
large reserves, and Canadian gas. 
Gas would begin to flow through 
this line in 1962, increasing to 
470 million cf in 1965, plus 
another 150 million cf later (po- 
tential). When completed, this 
project will bring gas from major 
sources in Rocky Mountain and 
mid-continent fields heretofore 
not tapped by pipelines reaching 
southern California, and will en- 
able the subsidiaries to provide 
for the continuing growth of their 
markets for many years. 


The need to prevent smog in the 
Los Angeles area favors the use 
of natural gas as opposed to oil; 
but on the other hand _ the 
Supreme Court decision upvholding 
the New York Commission in for- 
bidding Consolidated - Edison to 
import gas for boiler fuel (an 
“inferior” use) is not considered 
to have much bearing on the 
California situation, though any 
ruling by the California Commis- 
sion should hold. Residential use 
has general priority in that state 
as elsewhere, and gas for boiler 
use and industrial use is on an 
interruptible basis, having to 
compete somewhat with low- 
priced oil when available. 


Meanwhile, the system’s largest 
wholesale customer, Southern 
California Edison, has been con- 
tracting for a supply of gas from 
Texas to be delivered by a pro- 
posed pipeline running through 
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Mexico. If completed this pipeline 
might also displace some. of 
Pacific Lighting’s other industrial 
sales. Pacific Lighting is opposing 
the project, which it considers 
entirely impracticable, before the 
California Commission and will 
also oppose it before the Federal 
Power Commission. Southern 
California Edison has also con- 
tracted with an oil company for a 
substantial quantity of California 
gas and construction of the neces- 
sary pipeline to obtain this gas is 
also being opposed by Pacific 
Lighting. 

The company has for some years 
earned a low rate of return on 
net plant; according to Standard & 
Poor's, the percentage has ranged 
between 4.5% and 5.7%. Share 
earnings were $2.94 in 1950—pre- 
sumably a very favorable heating 
year—but dropped to $1.68 in 1951 
and did not exceed the 1950 figure 
until last year, when $3.43 was 
reported. This gain was the result 
of more normal (colder) winter 
weather, some rate increases, and 
an increased supply of gas. Reve- 
nues gained 19% and net income 
25%. 

In the rate decisions the state 
commmission allowed a 6.6% rate 
of return to the distributing com- 
panies and a 6.5% return to the 
gas supply subsidiary. However, 
about three quarters of the in- 
creases were allowed to offset the 
higher cost of gas from suppliers, 
the balance being necessary to 
cffset higher wages and property 
taxes, increased plant investment, 
etc. 


To balance its heavy winter 
sales for space heating, the 
Pacific Lighting companies are 


promoting sales of all-year gas- 
fired air conditioning equipment. 
New and more competitively 
priced units are becoming avail- 
able for residential and other ap- 
plications. Sales of self-contained 
units increased over 40% in 1960. 

Pacific Lighting has been selling 
recently around 57 to yield 4.2% 
based on the $2.40 dividend rate. 
The price-earnings ratio is a con- 
servative 16.6 times the 1960 
share earnings of $3.48. 




















* A list of OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKET 
dividends have been paid uninterruptedly for 5 years or longer. It 


includes corporations and banks which have paid up to 177 years of 
consecutive cash dividends. 


THE OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKET ISSUE 


Will Be Published April 13, 1961 


* The 1961 Spring edition of our OVER-THE-COUNTER MARKET 
ISSUE will present an up-to-date resume of the securities traded in the 
world’s largest market. 


* Don’t miss the opportunity to advertise your Firm, Corporation or 


Bank in this important issue. Please reserve your space requirements 
before closing date of April 12th. 


Regular advertising rates will prevail 
for space in this important issue. 
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Our Reporter on 


GOVERNMENTS 


BY JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 











The need for funds to run the 
government brought the Treasury 
into the market this week and 
$1,500,C00,000 of tax anticipation 
bills coming due on Sept. 22 were 
sold. In addition, the Treasury is 
obtaining new money from the 
sale of regular bills. Also, the 
Treasury announced that the $2 
billion of 12 month bills matur- 
ing on April 15 will be rolled over 
with a similar obligation. Thus the 
government continues to use only 
tre short-term sector of the mar- 
ket in its aquest for new money. 
This is in line with the policy 
which was put forward by te 
Acministration in its efforts to 
keep near-term vields fron going 
down too far while at the same 
time long-term rates are to be 
“nudged” a bit in order to push 
them down slightly. By keeving 
the yvield on bonds in an ayrea 
which should be attractive to bor- 
rowers, it is koped that funds will 
be obtained for non-Federal com- 
mitments. This should be favor- 
able tc the economy. 


Pressure on Shert-Term Interest 
Rates 


The decision by the Treasury to 
raise $100.000,060 of new money 
through the medium of Treasury 
bills was a bit of a surprise to 
the money markets in face of the 
announcement recently that be- 
tween $1,000,090,000 and $1,500,- 
0C0Q,000 of new funds would be 
needed by the end of the month 
or in early April. However, the 
demand for short-term cbligations 
has been, and still is strong, and 
the Tieasury in face of this need 
for near-term issues by investors 


is able to take care of it by in- 
creasing slightly the offering of 
bills. How long this would be 


done in light of the current large 
scale new money raising venture 
of the Treasury was answered in 
a way by indicating that an ad- 
ditional $200 million might be 
borrowed in April by the use of 
Treasury bills. 

Accordingly, it seems as though 
the Treasury is going to keep 
short-term yields from going 
cown too far and one of the ways 
this can be done is by increasing 
the supply of the obligations that 
are sO much in demand. As far 
as the major new money raising 
cperation was concerned, the 
Treasury announcement which 
was made last week.that it would 
be obtained thru the sale of $1% 
billion of tax anticipation bills 
due Sept. 22 was not out of line 
as far as tve thinking of the 
thinking of the money market 
was concerned. The Treasury in 
so far as it can work out sone 
semblance of a cebt management 
policy was expected to stay in 
the short-term area in picking up 
new funds. By making use of a 
tax cbligation the government 
again kept away from the inter- 
mediate and long-term sectors of 
the market. T-e middle-term 
maturities have been more or less 
in a state of flux because of the 
“leap frog’ advance refunding 
operation which has just been 
completed. 


“Advance Refunding” Offer Well 
Received 


The unexpectedly large and 
favorable response to the Treas- 
ury’s “Advance Refunding” 
brought turn-ins in excess of $6 
billion. For the 3*ss due Nov. 15, 
1966, the total subscrivtiois were 
$2,414.000,000, while for the 35s 
due Nov. 15, 1967 t*e exchanves 
amounted to $3.633,000.030. The 
higher yield (3°% and 354%) 
thet was available to the owners 
of the refun_able issues evidently 


had considerable attraction for 
the smaller banks. 

However, the long-term sector 
or the capital market has been 
left alone vy the Treasury in its 
refundings as well as new money 
raising ventures. This has not 
been an unfavorable development 
as far as the offerings of corporate 
and tax-exempt bonds are con- 
cerned. 

Corporate Market in Good Shape 

At this time, however, it ap- 
years as though the corporate 
sector of the capital market has 
a better tone to it than does the 
tax-exempt sector even in spite 
of the iicrease in the number and 
the s:e of the new corporate 
bond flotations. The use of cor- 
perate bond financing for expan- 
sion cr imvrovement purposes by 
trese companies will in time have 
an influence on the trend of busi- 
ness since it should put people to 
work. This is one oz the main ob- 
jectives of tce present Adminis- 
tration. These efforts to keep 
long-term interest rates on the 
lower side seems to be having a 
constructive influence cn _ those 


-who are seeking long-term capi- 


tal. In addition, the tax structure 
is favorable toward the offering 
of bonds for capital purposes by 
corporations. 

Also, as long as bond prices are 
to remain on the favorable side 
there will likely be some refund- 
ing of currently outstanding high 
coupon obligations. 


Treasury 2's At'racting Investors 
Even though the intermediate 
term issues do not appear to have 
as much attraction to investors as 
do the short-term securities, there 
is nonetheless an expanding in- 
terest in the World War II 2's. 
These obligations are finding 
what is being termed permanent 
homes in many portfolios. 

The buying of the long-term 
312% government bonds, accord- 
ing to reports, has been in most 
instances for the portfolios of 
public pension funds even though 
there have been cases where 
these commitments have been 
made for small insurance com- 
panies as well as private pension 
funcs. According to advices, there 
are not too many of these bonds 
currently in the market for sale. 
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The Uptown Headquarters Bank- 
ing Office of First National City 
Bank, New York, opened for busi- 
ness, March 27. 

The new banking office will be 
located at the Park Avenue-53rd 
Street corner of the building. 

The official staff which will 
serve at the Uptown Headquarters 
Banking Office consists of the 
following: Thomas F. Creamer, 
Vice-President; Patrick F. Bow- 
ditch, Serge J. Hill, James W. 
Thomas and Nelson P. Wheeler, 
Assistant ee 5 geen 


Ross Lizzio has ee appointed 
Assistant Treasurer of Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Company, 
New York. Mr. Lizzio is with the 
Bank’s eee pasta Dept. 


Irving Trust ‘Company, New York 
announces the appointment of 
Fred E. Borchert, Jr., and Edward 
C. Rogers to Vice-Presidents. 

Mr. Borchert, promoted from 
Assistant Vice-President, is in 
charge of the Bank’s branch of- 
fice at 21st Street and Fifth Ave. 
He joined Irving in 1954. 

Mr. Rogers, who joined the 
Irving in 1960, is associated with 
the National Division. He was 
most recently a Vice-President of 
the Plainfield Trust —— Na- 
tional er in raceme . es 


Nilliam A. Morgan has been 
elected a Senior Vice-President 
and a Director of the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, New 
York. He will succeed Mr. Brian 
P. Leeb, who will retire. 


Mr. Leeb has been elected a 
Director of New York Holding 
Corporation. This company pro- 
poses to link the Bankers Trust 
Company and the County Trust 
Company of Westchester. 


Mr. Harold Bach, who has been 
Executive Vice-President and a 
Director of the Commercial Bank 
of North America for the past 
eight years, joins the Royal State 
Fank of New York, New York as 
Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Executive 
Committee. 


Samuel C. Waugh was apvointed 
Washington consultant for the 
Bank of New York’s international 
department it was announced by 
Albert C. Simmonds Jr., Cnhair- 
man of the Bank. 


The election of Richard B. Goetze, 
to the Board of Trustees of the 
Broadway Savings Bank, New 
York has been announced by 
Thomas R. Cox, President. 


The Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System has given 
its approval to the application of 
the Peoples Bank of Hamburg, 
Hamburg, New York, for permis- 
sion to merge with the Bank of 
North Collins, North Collins, New 
York, under the title of the 
Pecples Bank of Erie County. 


The effective date of the merger 
of the Ma@rid Bank, Madrid, New 
York into the St. Lawrence County 
National Bank ef Canton, Canion, 
New York under the titie or ihe 
St. Lawrence County Nat:onal 


Bank of Canton, New York, anu 
Which was approved by the 
Comptroller, 


is to be determined. 


Byron K. Elliott has been elected 
a Director of the First National 
Bank of Boston, Boston, Mass. 


Stockholders of: the State 
Bank and Trust Company, 
Mass. and 


Street 
Boston, 
Rockland-Atias Na- 


tional Bank, Boston, Mass. ap- 
proved a merger of the .institu- 
—" at separate meetings March 

The name will continue to be 
the State Street Bank and Trust 
Company. 

William D. Ireland, President of 
State Street, and H. Frederick 
Hagemann Jr., President of Rock- 
land, issued a joint statement 
expressing hope that authorization 
by government agencies would 


permit the merger to become ef- 
fective er oe 


By a stock dividend, the Manufac- 
turers National Bank of North 
Attleborough, North Attleborough, 
Mass., has increased its common 


capital stock from $100,000 to 
$200,000, effective March 15. 
(Number of shares outstanding 


20,000 aaa - — $10). 


The Comusteotier — een an 
application to merge Norwood 
Bank & Trust Company, Norwood, 
Mass. into South Shore National 
Bank of Quincy, Quincy, Mass., 
under the title of South Shore 
National Bank of Quincy. The 
effective date was March ig 


The —s of diececneis of the 
Federal Reserve System has an- 
ncunced that it has approved the 
merger of the Riverside Trusi 
Company, Hartford, Conn., and 
Bread Brook Bank and_ “Trust 
Company, Broad Brook, Town of 
East Windsor, Conn., under the 
title of the ities Trust Co. 


The First ree _— of Toms 
River, N. J. has declared a stock 
dividend of two-thirds of a share 
for each one share outstanding. 
Certificates representing the stock 
dividend will be forwarded April 
24, to the shareholders of record 
March 22, without the necessity ~-f 
surrendering for exchange the old 
certificates presently registered in 
their names. 


The ieee re Bank and 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has increased its common cavital 
stock from $65,237,775 to $66,542,- 
550, by a stock dividend, effective 
March 13. (Number of shares out- 
standing 2,651,702 shares, par 
value $25). 


Robert J. Casey has been elected 
Vice-President of Western Penn- 
sylvania National Bank, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Mr. Casey is WPNB’s 
director of public relations and 
advertising. 


It has been announced that the 
Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System have ap- 
proved the merger of the Farmers 
and Merchants Trust Company, 
Greenville, Pa., and First Seneca, 
Bank and Trust Company, Oil 
City, Pa., under the title of the 
First Seneca Bank and _ Trust 
Company. 


The application to merge the 
Georgetown $tate Bank, George- 
town, Ind., into the Union Na- 
tional Bank of New Albany, New 
Albany, Ind., under the title of 
the Union National Bank of New 
Albany, has been approved by the 
Comptroller. The date of effect is 
expected to be March 25 


By a stock dividend, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Waukegan, Wauke- 
gan, Ill., has increased its common 
capital stock from $300,000 to 
$600,000, effective March 15. 
(Number of outstanding 
6,000 shares, par value $100). 


shares 


. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


The National Bank of Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Okla., has increased its 
common capital stock from $5,- 
750,000 to $6,000,000, by a stock 
dividend effective March 15. 
(Number of shares outstanding 
600,000 shares, = value $10). 


By a stock alvin the Union 
National Bank in Kansas City, 
Kansas City, Mo., has increased 
its common capital stock from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000, effective 
March 15. (Number of shares out- 
standing 200,000 shares, par value 
$10). 
% sf 

By the sale of new stock, the First 
National Bank of Jackson, Jack- 
son, Miss., has increased its com- 
mon capital stock from $2,613,600 
to $3,136,320, effective March 15. 
(Number of shares outstanding 
313,632 sists par er $10). 


By the sale of new ovis the First 
National Bank of Greenville, 
Greenville, Miss., has increased its 
common capital stock from $200,- 
000 to $300,000 effective March 13. 
(Number of shares outstanding 
15,000 shares, par value $20). 


By a stock dividend, The First 
National Bank in Trinidad, Trini- 
dad, Colo., has increased its com- 
mon capital stock from $200,000 to 
$400,000, effective March 15. 
(Number of shares outstanding 
40,000 shares, par value $10). 


Edwin E. Adams, President of The 
Bank of California, N. A. San 
Francisco, Calif. announced the 
retirement of Eric I. Waliberg, 
Vice-President, as of April 1. 


Mr. Wallberg began his bank- 
ing career with The Bank of 
California in 1925 and was ap- 
pointed Assistant Manager in 1944. 
He was advanced to Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1993. 


Elliott McAllister, Chairman of 
the Board of The Bank of Cali- 
fornia, N. A., San Francisco, Calif. 
has announced the _ following 
changes in the official staff: 


Herbert S. Clegg, Jr., was named 
Manager of the Bank’s new Tahoe 
City office, which will open for 
business about was 18. 


The Bank of California, N. A., San 
Francisco, Calif., has received ap- 
proval from supervisory banking 
authorities to establish a branch 
office at eee ig 


tk 


The common cotton’ stock of The 
First National Bank of Orange, 
Orange, Calif. has been increased 
from $400,000 to $500,000 by a 
stock dividend effective March 15. 
(Number of shares outstanding 
40,000 — par value $12.50). 


* 
The First National Bank of Holt- 
ville, Holtville, Calif., has in- 


creased its common capital stock 
from $100,000 to $200,000, by a 


% 
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stock dividend, effective March 17. 
(Number of ‘shares outsianding 
20,000 shares, par value $10). 


Sidney G. Butler, a Vice-Presi- 
dent of Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, has been 
elected a Director of Trust Cor- 
poration of Bahamas Limited of 
Nassau, Bahamas. 


Mr. Butler is in Morgan Guar- 
anty’s international banking divi- 
sion. Morgan Guaranty Interna- 
tional Banking Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Morgan Guaranty, 
owns a minority interest in ‘Trust 
Corporation of Bahamas Limited. 


Chaplin, MceGuiness 
To Admit Partner 


Chaplin, McGuiness & Co., mem- 
bers of the New York and Pitts- 
burgh Stock Exchanges, on April 
1 will admit Paul R. Estes to 
partnership. Mr. Estes will make 
his headquarters at the firm’s 
New York office, 40 Wall St. 


Laidlaw & Co. 
To Admit Partner 


Laidlaw & Co., 25 Broad St., New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, on May 1 
will admit Peter L. A. Folliss to 
partnership. 





Last year, Mountain Fuel Supply Company recorded new 


highs in sales, 


customers. 


earnings, 


dividends and number of 
A fully-integrated natural gas utility, the 


Company serves the rapidly expanding Utah-Wyoming 
area. It recently acquired an important additiona! source 
of gas supply, which, coupled with its past record of 
development and growth, makes its future look bright. 


Highlights of 1960 





Gas sales (billions of cubic feet) .... 
Total gas revenues 

bk EE ener 
Net income per share 

Dividends per share 

Book value per share 

Number of customers 





(and comparison with 1959) 


1960 
81.6 
$33,490,693 
.$ 4,085,634 
$1.87 
$1.25 
$20.06 
173,524 


1959 
69.6 


$28,528,855 
$ 3,871,619 


$1.77 
$1.29 
$19.44 
165,663 


Dividends have been paid each year since us organization in 193). 


Listed on New York Stock Exchange 


— Symbol MFS. 





1960 Annual Report will be 
sent upon request. Address: 


Secretary, Mountain Fuel 


Supply Company, P. O. Box 989 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 


Ee 180 East First Ae 





“Solt Lake City 1 10, Utah 
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This Week — Bank Stocks 


WACHOVIA BANK & TRUST COMPANY (NORTH CAROLINA) 
Repetition of the 1960 merger trend among North Carolina banks 
is indicated for 1961. Four of the 21 1969 mergers by the nation’s 
100 largest banks occurred in Nortk. Carolina. North Carolina 
National Bank, Charlotte, became the fourth largest bank in the 
Southeast as the result of a merger of American Commercial Bank, 
Charlotte, and Security National Bank, Greensboro, in June, 1960. 
In October, 1960, Merchants & Farmers Bank, Statesville, merged 
with North Carolina National Bank. On Dec. 30, 1960, First Na- 
tional Bank of Winston-Salem merged with National. Year-end 
deposits of $461.5 million won for Necrth Carolina National the 
rank of the 60th largest bank in the nation. 


Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, the largest bank of the 
Southeast and 39th largest in the United States, merged Guaranty 
Bank & Trust Co. ($45 million deposits) in May, 1960. Thus far 
this year two other mergers have been announced. On Jan. 4, 1961, 
merger with Commercial National Bank, Kinston, ($12 million 
deposits) with offices in three communities became effective. This 
month the directors of First National Bank, Thomasville and 
Wachovia approved a consolidation. Special meetings have been 
scheduled on April 13 for stockholders’ approval. The Tromasville 
bank has total resources exceeding $13 million and deposits of 
$11.6 million. Each five shares of First National will be exchanged 
for four shares of Wachovia stock. 

Founded in 1879, Wachovia presently has 73 offices in 28 
com .unities including Asheville, Burlington, Charlotte, Durham, 
Goldsboro, Greensboro, High Point, LaGrange, Raleigh, Salisbury, 
Wilmington and Winston-Salem. Based at Winston-Salem, Wacho- 
vias’ many offices serve the strong industrial growth and diver- 
sified agricultural needs of North Carolina. New South Insurance, 
an affiliate, deals in auto insurance. During 1960, the first Inter- 
national Department in a bank in the Carolinas was established. 


Statement of Condition 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


————-December 31————_ 
1958 1957 


ASSETS— 














—Dee. 31, 1960— 1959 
ee ee eer $244.7 30.4% 211% PA 30.9% 
U. S. Governments 115.7 14.4 14.1 sly oes: 14.3 
Other securities___ $3.1 6.6 6.7 6.4 6.1 
a er 370.8 46.0 49.1 46.0 46.4 
QGther assets _..... 21.9 2.6 3.0 2.8 Zo 

ees 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Fotal assets —_... $806.2 pe Seale $658. $622.5 $543.7 
LIABILITIES— 
Capital funds _.... $52.3 6.5% 6.7% 6.7% 6.5% 
Breposits ......... 680.8 84.4 89.8 89.5 90.6 
peserves ........- ej 0.7 0.4 0.7 0.7 
Other liabilities ___ 67.4 8.4 ook S| 22 
— 100.0°¢ 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Total liabilities__ $806.2 alfa $658.1 $622.5 $543.7 
Selected Per Share Statistics * 
Net Oper. Divi- Book Approx. Bid Avg. P/E Shares 
Year— Earnings dend Value Price Range Ratio Outstanding 
1961___ nate $0.50 Meee 30 = 25 toe ees 
1960_. $1.58 0.50 $12.91 26-19 je Se 4.053.009 
1959__- LOY 0.40 11.74 21-19 HA 3.786.000 
1958 - 22) 0.40 11.08 22-16 14.2 3,786,000 
1957 . Lis 0.30 ois 18 - 14 Lae 3,606,000 
1956_- 1.29 G33 9.19 19-15 iu 1,202,060 
1955 1.10 G:32 8.53 19-10 | EP ARY | 1,094,000 


*Adjusted for 200% stock dividend paid in 1957. 


Management has described i960 as the most successful year 
in the 8l-year history of the bank. Record breaking growth in 
deposits, resources, capital and surplus, earnings and trust assets 
were reported. At the end of 1960, capital and surplus totaled 
$50.5 million, an increase of 21% over 1959. During the past 15 
years capital funds have quadrupled without having shareowners 
purchase any additional stock through offerings. Deposits during 
1960 increased by nearly $90 million to a total of $680.8 million. 
The gz2in in loans was from $323.2 million in 1959 to $370.8 million 
in 1960. Total assets gained $148 million over a year ago. Trust 
assets had a healthy increase of $135 million to $935 million, the 
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largest of any bank in the South. 


In recent years Wachovia has 


become strong in the correspondent banking field; such accounts 
represented 18% of total deposits at the end of 1960. Although 
mergers have accounted for considerable growth in assets, internal 
expansion has been among the most progressive in the banking 


industry. 


Income from loans is by far the greatest contributor to earn- 


ings. 


Total gross earnings were 14% 


above 1959 for 1960; the 


per share operating earnings remained about unchanged due to 


the increase in shares outstanding. 


After tax operating earnings 


were $1.58 per share, compared with $157 per share for 1959. At 


the recent price of 30, a low yield of 1.7% 


present 50 cent dividend. 


is obtained on the 


The stock of Wachovia has registered one of the strongest 
growth performances in the bank stock market. Statewide service 
has been offered since 1902 and in more recent years the number 
of branches has increased rapidly to blanket the State of North 
Caroiina. Services leading toward a stronger national and inter- 


national position are rapidly unfolding. 


This equity offers in- 


vestment participation in one of the fastest growing regions of 


the nation, the Southeast. 











Economic Outlook, Costs 
And Industrial Relations 


Continued from page 7 


the hope of outguessing the next 
surge of price inflation. Price sta- 
bility has been a major achieve- 
ment. That it has not’ been 
accompanied by even larger dis- 
turbances to the economy than 
these described earlier is the real 
news concerning Our economy in 
recent months. 

Whether we will have a renewal 
of the inflationary spiral in 1961 
wiil depend to a large extent upon 
the types of programs proposed 
by the new Administration and 
accepted by the Congress. How- 
ever, powerful barriers against a 
significant price inflation are pro- 
vided by the large supplies of 
gcods available, the excess capac- 
ity, and the lagging tendencies in 
the economy. 

(3) The international balance of 
payments has resulted in the ac- 
cumulation of large credit balances 
by foreigners and a large outflow 
of gold. This represents a funda- 
mental change in our interna- 
tional position. A continued out- 
flow of gold from this country 
would represent a real threat to 
the strbility of the dollar and to 
our own economy. Such a devel- 
opment will be harmful both to 
ourselves and to the rest of the 
world. 

Mcreover, because of the gold 
outflow our ability to utilize 
monetary policy as a countercycli- 
cal device has been weakened. 
Some of the credit balances ac- 
cumulated by foreigners move 
from country to country in re- 
sponse to differentials in interest 
rates. [If we want to counter re- 
cessionary developments in our 
economy by lowering interest 
rates we must recognize that such 
a move may be accompanied by 
an accelerated outflow of gold 
with the resulting loss of confi- 
dene in the stability of our own 
economy. 

To reverse this adverse balance 
of payments we will have to re- 
consider the policies adopted to 
meet the early post-war dollar 
shortage. This means a careful 
reappraisal of our foreign aid pro- 
gram, a revision of the tax incen- 
tives given to encourage invest- 
ment abroad, a reduction in the 
amount of duty-free goods tourists 
may bring back home, and related 
programs. 

(4) American industry has been 
developing a tougher attitude to- 
ward increases in labor costs. 
Throughout the earlier post-war 
years, the ability to pass higher 
costs on to the consumer in the 
form of higher prices apparently 
made many companies and indus- 
tries reluctant to fight vigorously 
against excessive increases in la- 
bor costs. The inability to control 


costs during the 1958 recession 
came as a rude shock to many 
companies. One consequence has 
been a stiffening of attitude to- 
ward excessive increases in wages 
and non-wage benefits and the 
initiation of a drive against make- 
work rules and featherbedding, 
both of which add unnecessarily 
to costs. 

The changes in average hourly 
earnings in all manufacturing in- 
dustries between 1945 and 1960 
are shown below: 


Changes in Average Hourly 
Earnings—All Manufacturing 
Average Hourly 


Earnings Cents /, 
| | $1.02 Je 26 
V9SGE oo ek 1.09 £ 6.9 
| 1.24 15 13.8 
a i 8.9 
1949_______ 1.40 fs) 3.7 
ne i ag 
1935i_.._. 1.59 12 8.2 
| 3 5.0 
1953... asd: ae 10 6.0 
1954___- Pou a aa 
95D... 1.88 7 og 
1956_ 1.98 10 VES: 
ifot..<. 2.07 9 4.5 
IR )5 aie 6 20 
1959 Ze 9 4.2 
1960 2.29 7 3.2 


Percentage increases have been 
smaller in recent years. Even 
more important are the signs o; 
some progress against feather- 
bedding including the following. 
In Detroit, painters agreed to 
eliminate premium pay for using 
rollers. In Chicago, plumbers have 
agreed to remove restrictions on 
the use of power tools and to 
permit cutting, welding, and 
threading of pipes off the job 
site. Longshoremen have agreed 
to the introduction of containers. 
Railroads and the operating em- 
ployees are presenting data con- 
cerning featherbedding to a 
Presidential Commission. Study 
groups have been set up in the 
steel industry and by Armour. 
Crew sizes have been reduced by 
several important companies. 

It is probable that in the period 
ahead there will be a further in- 
tensification of the resistance 
against excessive wage and other 
labor cost increases. If this de- 
velopment should occur one re- 
sult would be a further modifica- 


tion of the magnitude of wage 
inflation. This would make it 
much easier to continue to have 


relative price stability. 

(5) In the postwar years we 
have experienced a truly sensa- 
tional increase in the amount of 
credit outstanding. From the end 
of 1945 to the end of 1959 total 
private debt increased from $139.9 
billion to $547.5 billion or an in- 
crease of 291.4%. It is an eye 
opener to compare this increase 
With that which took place during 


_. Thursday, March 30, 1961 


the 1920’s, a period which many 
students describe as having ex- 
perienced an excessive expansion 
in credit. Total private debt in- 
creased from $91.5 billion in 1918 
to $161.2 billion in 1929 or a rise 
of 77.2%. In other words, the 
relative increase in the volume of 
debt has been almost four times 
as rapid since the end of World 
War II than in the post-World 
War I period. 

Some of the changes are shown 
below: 


State & Corporate Non-farm Mtge. 


Local Debt Debt Debt 
Multifmly. 
1-4 fmly. Residntl. 

End of Residntl. & Comercl. 
Year ——— in billions————_——. 
1945_ $13.7 $85.3 $17.7 $9.3 
1950 au.4 142.1 42.9 16.5 
1955 38.4 pas | 83.38 24.9 
1958 50.9 255.7 111.8 32.8 
1959 55.6 281.7 124.4 36.4 


Non-farm mortgage debt in- 
creased from $27 billion at the 
end of 1945 to $160.8 billion at 
the end of 1959. During the same 
period state and local debt rose 
trom $13.7 billion to $55.6 billion 
and total corporate debt from 
$85.3 billion to $281.7 billion. 
These increases have taken place 
within an economy that has 
grown very rapidly. Neverthe- 
less, a larger proportion of the 
average family’s income is now 
required to service debt than 
ever before. In light of their tre- 
mendous inventories of durable 
goods, consumers may be reach- 
ing the point where further ex- 
pansion of this debt will be 
slowed up significantly. A reduc- 
tion in the rate at which debt is 
created would represent a new 
factor affecting total demand 
which has not characterized our 
economy in the earlier postwar 
years. 


(6) This combination of factors 
has meant narrower profit mar- 
gins. This result has followed un- 
avoidably from the _ intensifica- 
tion of competition. To the 
extent that profit margins and 
total profits are reduced, undis- 
tributed profits also declined. 
This development can curtail ex- 
pansion because such funds have 
played a significant role in fi- 
nancing new capital investment. 
Moreover, it must be noted that 
a narrowing in profit margins re- 


duces the incentive for such 
expansion. 
These six developments have 


contributed to the sluggishness of 
the economy in the past two 
years and help to explain the less 
exuberant recovery after the 1958 
recession. They have affected our 
rate of growth and in turn the 
ability to create new job oppor- 
tunities for our expanding labor 
force. The rise in unemplovment 
has reflected primarily the failure 
to ingrease job opportunities as 
rapidly as the labor force ex- 
pands. This is why we have found 
month after month the volume of 
employment and unemployment 
both higher than a year earlier. 


These six factors indicate a 
modified economic environment 
in which business decisions will 
be made over the next year and 


longer. On balance they could 
result in a sounder basis for 


long term economic growth than 
that which prevailed in the past 
15 years. Nevertheless, their 
modification will eliminate some 
of the yeast like elements which 
have played so important a role 
in recent years. The competitive 
struggle will be more intense. 


Factors Affecting the Outlook 

An examination of the major 
segments of the economy reveals 
neither areas of marked strength 
nor of marked weakness. 

State and local spending con- 
tinues to expand at an annual 
rate of about $3 billion annually. 


At the polls in November, 1960 
the voters approved about $3.2 


billion of the tax-exempt bond 
proposals presented. This was well 
over 90% of the bonds that were 
in the ballot. The largest amount 
approved was the $1.7 billion 
water bond issue in California. A 
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continuation of expansion in this 
area seems assured. 

Personal income after taxes 
rose steadily until the fourth 
quarter with a fractional decline 
in the past few months. The total 
in the fourth quarter was $358.1 
billion or 4.6% higher than a 
year earlier. A significant reduc- 
tion in personal incomes does not 
seem probable. While there has 
been a small reduction in labor 
incomes, this has been largely off- 
set by increases in government 
p2yments for old age security and 
unemployment. Total consuming 
spending will be well maintained. 
Expenditures for services should 
continue to rise but little change 
is anticipated in the purchases of 
goods with smaller purchases of 
durable goods offset by larger 
purchases of non-durables. 

Residential housing starts fell 
from an annual rate of about 
1,600,000 starts in the spring of 
1959 to 984,000 in December, 1960: 
in January the rate was 1,098,000. 
Greater availability of credit and 
some decline in interest rates 
could act as a small stimulus to 
new housing starts. On the other 
hand, the demand for housing is 
weakened as the backlog has been 
filled and as family formation has 
declined. One evidence of the 
weaker demand is the rise in the 
vacancy ratio. Conditions favor a 
continuation of easier credit and 
thus housing starts will probably 
rise from the current depressed 
level in 1961. 


New plant and equipment ex- 
penditures reached a peak during 
the second quarter of 1960. Since 
then they have continued to de- 
cline. By the first quarter of 1961 
the decline was about 5%. De- 
clining profit margins, ample 
capacity in many industries, and 
lower undistributed profits will 
offset the stimulating effects of 
small declines in long term in- 
terest rates and modernization to 
cut costs. Some declines have 
been recorded in capital appro- 
priations by industry and hence 
a decline of several percent in 
plant and equipment expenditures 
is probable through the first half 
of 1961. However, the latest SEC- 
Commerce survey reported that 
“Present plans for 1961 point to 
a mild increase in capital expen- 
ditures in the latter half of the 
vear.” 

Inventories already have swung 
from an accumulation rate of 
about $11'% bililon early in 1960 
to a liquidation rate of about $3 
billion in the last quarter. With 
this swing of $14.4 billion, most 
of the adverse effects of inven- 
tory adjustment have already 
taken place. This has been the 
most important factor influencing 
the economy during this period. 
While some _ further’ inventory 
liquidation is probable, this area 
should shift to a plus factor later 
in 1961. It could be one of the 
important expansionary forces in 
the second haif of the year. 

Exports rose sharply in 1960 
while merchandise imports re- 
mained at about the 1959 levels. 
As a result the excess of exports 
over imports increased to the 
highest level in the postwar pe- 
riod, excluding 1957 which was 
overstimulated by the Suez crisis. 
However, some decline in exports 
would not be surprising because 
boom conditions abroad have 
shown signs of tapering off. 

Federal spending has been inch- 
ing upward in recent months. It 
is probable that a further rise of 
several billion dollars will take 
place in 1961 as the new Adminis- 
tration seeks to achieve its an- 
nounced goals and as armanent 
spending rises. 

Unfilled orders of manufactur- 
ers have declined from $51.5 bil- 
lion in December 1959 to $45.7 
billion in December 1960. Decem- 
ber 1959 total was inflated by the 
effects of the steel strike and 
hence part of the recent decline 
has reflected the aftermath of the 
strike. Nevertheless, new orders 
were below sales in every month 
last year except September. Such 

& 


a relationship is not conducive to 
a vigorous upturn in economic 
activity. These data require care- 
ful watching in the months ahead 
tor clues as to the underlying 
strength of the economy. 


Money Rates—Since early in 
1960 the Federal Reserve has act- 
ed to ease credit. On several oc- 
casions during the year it took 
steps to increase the reserves of 
the member banks. The rediscount 
rate was reduced twice. Other 
money rates also declined. In the 
winter of 1960-61 mortgage money 
was available in somewhat larger 
supply than a year ago but in- 
terest costs have not yet declined 
significantly. The efforts now be- 
ing made to reduce long-term in- 
terest rates should have some 
modest effect. However, a major 
reduction in such rates is not an- 
ticipated. 


The Outlook for 1961 


A balancing of these factors 
suggests that we will not move 
far from the high level plateau 
of economic activity on which we 
have been perched for the past 
six months. During this period, 
a sounder base is being created 
for further economic growth 
which from the longer-term point 
of view is hampered rather than 
stimulated by inflation. Although 
business activity in the first half 
cf 1961 should continue to be 
sluggish, some upturn in the lat- 
ter part of the year is probable. 

Public policy will be signifi- 
cantly influenced by the volume 
of unemployment. The _ present 
high totals reflect in part seasonal 
factors. A continuation of 5 to 5.5 
million unemployed in the late 


spring undoubtedly would trigger — 


new programs to meet this prob- 
lem. If such programs bec 4e 
necessary, I would favor tax re- 
ductions and tax reform rather 
than massive new spending pro- 
grams. 


Finally, it must be emphasized 
that the present unemployment 
situation does not provide the 
background for increases in wages 
and other labor costs. Proposals 
to raise wages give undue em- 
phasis to the purchasing power 
aspects of wages and no attention 
to the critical cost raising aspects. 
But at times like the present, costs 
are a primary factor in business 
planning. If big business concerns 
were to raise prices when they 
had a large surplus supply on 
hand, there would be immediate 
charges of monopoly and profit- 
eering from Congressional and 
other sources. Just as price in- 
creases are inappropriate when 
there is a large supply of goods 
available so general wage _ in- 
creases should not take place 
when there is a large surplus of 
labor. The price of labor also is 
influenced by basic conditions of 
supply and demand. A respite in 
the annual increases in wages and 
labor costs would contribute to 
recovery and to the reduction in 
unemployment. 





*An address by Mr. Backman before 
the Associated Industries of Cleveland, 
Ohio, March 9, 1961. 


Form Steele Investment Co. 
(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—Robert L. 
Steele is engaging in a securities 
business from offices in the 
Farmers Bank Building under the 
firm name of Steele Investment 
Co. Mr. Steele was formerly with 

Thomson & McKinnon. 


Form T. A. D. Inc. 


BOSTON, Mass.—T. A. D., Inc. 
has been formed with offices at 
74 State Street to engage in a 
securities business. Officers are 
William H. Claflin, III, President; 
Joseph W. Menges, Treasurer; 
John H. Perkins, Secretary; and 
John C. Maxwell, Chairman. Mr. 
Menges was formerly with Elmer 
H. Bright Co. The other officers 
are partners in Tucker Anthony 
& R. L. Day. 


Continued from page 16 


are improving, and the rise comes 
from a broad cross-section of 
users. 

Market analysts look for a 6% 
to 8% increase in steel output and 
shipments in April, sparked 
mainly by seasonal factors. Ingot 
production this week is expected 
to equal the 1,574,000 tons that 
Steel estimates the industry 
poured in the week ended 
March 25. 

Sales by steel service centers 
are 10% over the November-De- 
cember average. 

The scrap price surge continues. 
Steel’s composite price on a prime 
grade of steel scrap has jumped 
$4.67 in a month. It went up $1 
to $38.67 a gross ton last week. 

In spotchecking the new order 
situation, Steel found most metal- 
working managers optimistic: 


Copper and brass orders in- 
creased early in March at a mill 
in the East. Aluminum orders also 
picked up enough to cause a 
lengthening of delivery leadtimes. 

Auto dealers in five metropoli- 
tan areas believe the slump is 


Over in the retail auto market. 
Sales are up 75% from February 
for some dealers. But industry 


observers say inventories are still 
high. If the sales pace continues, 
itll still be six to eight weeks 
before a substantial increase in 
production schedules will be made 
by auto makers. 

A Chicago maker of steel strap- 
ping said March sales are slightly 
over those of the previous two 
months. 

A Pittsburgh maker of appli- 
ances Says major appliances sales 
im several areas are normal for 
the season, up 10% to 12% from 
February’s. 

Oil country requirements are 
expected to boost sales for a metal 
forge and tool maker by 10% in 
March. 

A Cleveland manufacturer of 
industrial electrical equipment 
says booked orders have been on 
a higher level since December. 


The magazine noted that op- 
timistic replies were tempered 
occasionally by other comments 


that new orders are holding steady 
or showing a slight dip. 

Steel reported that manufac- 
turers’ sales in the metalworking 
industry climbed to a_ record 
$148.9 billion in 1960 despite the 
recession that set in early in the 
year.* 





*This metalworking sales figure is in- 
cluded in the latest edition of Steel’s 


Metalworking Facts and Figures. The 


48-page report is the most complete, 
single source of metalworking data 
available anywhere. A copy will be 


sent with Steel’s compliments. 

The 1960 figure is 2.6% 
the previous record, $145 billion 
attained in 1959. Sales were at an 
average annual rate of $156.3 bil- 
lion in the first half of 1960, $141.5 
billion in the second half. 


above 


Steel Production Data for the 
Week Ended March 25 

As previously announced (see 
page 26 of our issue Dec. 22) the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
has materially changed its weekly 
report on the steel industry oper- 
ations. The revised formula no 
longer relates production totals as 
a percentage of the industry’s 
operating rate based on the Jan. 1, 
1960, overall productive capacity. 
Instead, and effective Jan. 1, 1961, 
the output figures are given as 
an index of production based on 
average weekly production for 
1957-59. 

The revised method of report- 
ing presents the following data: 

Production for week ending 
March 25, 1961, was 1,611,000 tons 
(*86.5% ), previous week’s output 
of 1,574,000 tons (*84.5%). 

Production this year through 
March 18, amounted to 18,326,000 
tons (*82%), or 43.0% below the 
32,123,000 tons (*143.7%) in the 
period through March 26, 1960. 

The Institute concludes with 


Index of Ingot Production by 

District, for week ended March 
25, 1961, as follows: 

*Index of Ingot 

Production for 

Week Ending 

Mar. 25, 1961 


North East Coast__ 89 


BEY Setlivihcs coos pos ac 66 
Pitwourga ....'.. 79 
Youngstown _-_---- 71 
Cleveland __------ 70 
I on ov oor 92 
RE tenet as anal Sorat 94 
Cicinnati ........ 87 
eg EEE nh ols oo cde 104 
ey ————— 100 
a 108 
Total Industry ~~ 86.5 





*Index of production based on average 
weekly production for 1957-59. 


Eiectric Output 1.6% Higher 
Than in 1960 Week 


The amount of electric energy 
distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week 
ended Saturday, March 25, was 
estimated at 14,291,000,000 kwh., 
according to the Edison Electric 
Institute. Output was 4,000,000 
kwh. below that of the previous 
week’s total of 14,295,000,000 kwh. 
and 229,000,000 kwh., or 1.6% 
above that of the comparable 1960 
week. 


Car and Truck Production 
Climbing 

Ward’s Automotive Reports said 
ear and truck production in U. S. 
plants increased 17.8% in_ the 
week ended March 25 and pre- 
dicted another gain for the cur- 
rent week, keeping the auto in- 
dustry abreast of its production 
target for this month. 

The ‘on target’ March pro- 
duction coupled with the upturn 
in mid-month sales in effect says 
the industry’s winter auto market 
slump in both production and in 
sales has bottomed out, Ward’s 
said. Signs of increasing strength 
are expected to become more evi- 
dent as production schedules for 
April-June are firmed up, al- 
though future adjustments can be 
expected. 

Production of 108,792 cars and 
trucks last week climbed 17.8% 
above 92,372 for the earlier pe- 
riod, keeping the industry “on 
target’ for its half-million unit 
production schedule for March. 
The statistical service estimated 
approximately 400,000 passenger 
car and 96,000 truck completions 
for entire March, depending upon 
extent of the work day this week 
on Good Friday. 

The outlook, Ward’s said, is for 
nearly 1,180,000 car and 262,000 
truck completions for the Janu- 
ary-March quarter—59% and 69% 
respectively, of the 1960 first- 
quarter level. 

The reporting service, however, 
noted that while car output is 
running at 59% of last year’s 
level, sales are running closer to 
80% of January-March of last 
year, reflecting production dislo- 
cation due to adjustment of dealer 
inventories. 

Ford Motor Co. closed 11 of its 
16 plants last week but will be 
back at close to full strength this 
week with only the Ford-Mercury 
plant at Los Angeles and Ford at 


St. Paul idled, affecting 2,800 
workers. An additional 2,900 
workers at  Ford’s Sandusky, 
Ohio and Ypsilanti, Mich. auto 


hardware plants also will be idle 
this week. However, Chrysler 
Corp. is anticipating steady oper- 
ations which, along with GM 
Corp. and Ford will elevate the 
industry’s operations. 

Also idled this week were 
Chevrolet plants at Norwood, Ohio 
and Baltimore, Md. In addition, 
Studebaker-Packard Corp. worked 
four days. 

Carloadings Down 12.9% From 
1960 Week 

Loading of revenue freight in 
the week ended March 18, 1961, 
totaled 506,583 cars, the Associa- 
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tion of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was a decrease of, 
74,911 cars or 12.9% below the’ 
corresponding week in 1960, and 
a decrease of 97,302 cars or 16.1% 
below the corresponding week in 
1959. 

Loadings in the week of March 
18 were 14,001 cars or 2.8% above 
the preceding week. 

There were 10,969 cars reported 
loaded with one or more revenue 
highway trailers or highway con- 
tainers (piggyback) in the week 
ended March 11, 1961 (which 
were included in that week’s over- 
all total). This was a decrease of 
106 cars or 1% below the cor- 
responding week of 1960 but an 
increase of 3,260 cars or 42.3% 
above the 1959 week. 

Cumulative piggyback loadings 
for the first 10 weeks of 1961 
totaled 101,157 for a decrease of 
61 cars below the corresponding 
period of 1960, but 31,934 cars or 
46.1% above the corresponding 
period in 1959. There were 58 
class I U. S. railroad systems 
originating this type traffic in 
the current week compared with 
51 one year ago and 46 in the 
corresponding week in 1959. 


Intercity Truck Tonnage Off 
3.9% From 1960 Week 

Intercity truck tonnage in the 
week ended March 18, was 3.9% 
less than that of the correspond- 
ing week of 1960, the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc., an- 
nounced, Truck tonnage was less 
than 1% ahead of the volume for 
the previous week of this year— 
up 0.8%. 

These findings are based on the 
weekly survey of 34 metropolitan 
areas conducted by the ATA De- 
partment of Research and Trans- 
port Economics. The report re- 
flects tonnage handled at more 
than 400 truck terminals of com- 
mon carriers of general freight 
throughout the country. 


Trucking Net Income Off 47.4% 
In 1960 


Net income of the nation’s ma- 
jor intercity trucking firms fell 
by 47.4% last year, although gross 
revenues rose slightly, the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations re- 
ported on March 27. 

The ATA’s Research Depart- 
ment, working from reports filed 
by 2,666 trucking companies 
which earn more than $200,000 a 
year, found that last year the 
gross revenues amounted to $5,- 
796,000,000. That was 3.3% more 
than the same firms grossed in 
1959. 

The decline in net income after 
taxes was 55.4% below the total 
for the previous year, the Ameri- 
can Trucking Associations said. 


Lumber Shipments Rise 8.2% 
Over 1960 Volume 
Lumber production in the U. S. 
for the week ended March 18, 
totaled 216,811,000 board feet, the 
highest level this year, compared 
with 290,435,000 board feet in the 
prior week, according to reports 
from regional associations. A year 
ago the figure was 250,517,000 
board feet. 
Compared with 
shipments rose 8.2% 
climbed 30.5%. 
Following are the 


1960 
and 


levels, 
orders 


figures in 


thousands of board feet for the 
weeks indicated: 
Mar. 18, Mar.11, Mar.19, 
1961 1961 1960 
Production 216,811 200,435 250,517 
Shipments 247,763 210,664 228,950 
New orders 276,278 255,849 Sit tae 


Slight Dip in Business Failures . 
Recorded 
Commercial and industrial fail- 
ures dipped to 359 in the week 
ended March 23 from 363 in the 
preceding week, reported Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc. However, casual- 
ties continued considerably above 
a year ago when there were 286 
or in 1959 when there were 297. 
Also, the current toll ran 3% 
higher than the prewar level of 
350 in the comparable week of 

1939. 
Continued on page 34 
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Failures with liabilities of $5,000 
or more increased to 331 from 314 
in the previous week and 255 last 
year. All of the week’s decline 
took place among small casualties, 
those involving losses under 
$5,000, which fell to 28 from 49. 
Forty-seven of the failing busi- 
nesses had liabilities in excess of 
$100,000 as against 51 in the pre- 
ceding week. 


Wholesale Food Price Index 
Slips to New 1961 Low 


The Wholesale Food Price In- 
dex, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., declined slightly on 
March 28 for the second time ina 
row, hitting $6.03, the lowest level 
so far this year. It was down 0.2% 
from the prior 1961 low of $6.04 
set a week earlier, but it was up 
1.9% from the $5.92 of the cor- 
responding date last year. 


Commodities quoted higher in 
wholesale cost this week were 
flour, cheese, cottonseed oil, cocoa, 
prunes and steers. Lower in price 
were wheat, corn, oats, beef, 
hams, bellies, lard, butter, milk, 
coffee, eggs, potatoes, hogs and 
lambs. 


The Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 
Wholesale Food Price Index 
represents the sum total of the 
price per pound of 31 raw food- 
stuffs and meats in general use. 
It is not a cost-of-living index. Its 
chief function is to show the gen- 
eral trend of food prices at the 
wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index 
Dips Somewhat in Latest Week 


After setting a new high for the 
year of 271.72 (1930-32—100) on 
Tuesday, March 21, the Daily 
Wholesale Commodity Price In- 
dex, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., dipped somewhat and 
finished at 271.11 on Monday, 
March 27. This compared with 
271.69 a week earlier and 274.85 
on the corresponding date a year 
ago. Declines from the prior week 
in some grains, lard, coffee, hogs, 
steers and rubber offset increases 
in flour, steel scrap and tin. 


Retail Sales Up Moderately Over 
Year Ago 

Increased buying of Easter 
merchandise helped over-all re- 
tail trade in the week ended 
March 22 climb moderately over 
the similar calendar week last 
year. The results, however, were 


a little disappointing to many 
storekeepers, since Easter shop- 


ping last year was not yet in full 
swing. Year-to-year gains in ap- 
parel, furniture, and food prod- 
ucts offset declines in linens, floor 
coverings, some appliances, and 
new and used passenger cars. 


The total dollar volume of retail 
trade in the week ended March 22 
was 3% to 7% higher than a year 
ago; according to spot estimates 
collected by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc. Regional estimates varied 
from the comparable 1960 levels 
by the following percentages: 
New England +7 to +11; East 
South Central +6 to +10; West 
North Central +5 to +9; Middle 
Atlantic +4 to +8; West South 
Central +3 to +7; East North 
Central +2 to +6; South Atlantic 
and Mountain 0 to +4; Pacific 
Coast —4 to 0. 


Nationwide Department Store 
Sales Up 9% From 1960 Week 


Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex for the week ended March 
18, 1961, showed an increase of 
9% above the like period last 
year. For the week ended Miarcn 
11, an increase of 10% (revised) 
was reported. For the four weeks 
ended March 18, 1961, a 13% gain 
was reported. 


According to the Federal Re- 
serve System, department store 
sales in New York City for the 
week ended March 18 showed a 
7% increase over the same pe- 
riod last year. In the preceding 
week ended March 11 = sales 
showed an increase of 10% from 
the same week in 1960. For the 
four weeks ended March 18 a 17% 
increase was reported above the 
1960 period, while Jan. 1 to March 
18 a 3% decrease occurred. 











Effects of Slowed Growth in 
Commercial Banking in ’60s 


Continued from page 15 


August was the highest since Jan- 
uary 1930. The maintenance of a 
wider gap between bank lending 
charges and open market interest 
rates should provide even greater 
incentive to avoid bank borrow- 
ing through the issuance of open 
market paper and may well re- 
store the commercial paper mar- 
ket to the relative importance it 
had in the 1920's. 

Of course for the volume of 
commercial paper, bankers ac- 
ceptances, and other open market 
instruments to rise markedly 
without boosting interest rates 
sharply on these instruments the 
demand for such securities will 
have to rise. If the assumptions 
of this paper prove true, this in- 
creased demand is also likely to 
develop. For with a decline in 
the ratio of Federal debt to Gross 
National Product in the face of 
the higher cash positions desired 
by non-financial corporations as 
sales grow, the growth of finan- 
cial intermediaries, the large 
amount of foreign money being 
maintained in short term dollar 
claims, and the rise in direct in- 
vestment by individuals, a less 
ample supply of liquidity instru- 
ments could well develop. 

Thus, unless the Treasury al- 
lows the portion of the national 
debt consisting of short term se- 
curities to rise much _ further, 
there will be many holders of 
funds looking for just such liquid 
instruments as commercial paper, 


bankers acceptances and other 
forms of open market paper. 

In 1959, only 335 qualiifed firms 
sold commercial paper through 
dealers compared with nearly 4,- 
400 in the 1920’s, while such bor- 
rowers have not exceeded 450 in 
number in any postwar year.® In 
small part this has been caused by 
the ability of the strongest bor-' 
rowers to sell their paper directly 
to the public. But in the main 
the decline in number of borrow- 
ers has been caused by an inabil- 
ity to tap the open market for 
lack of a financial reputation, a 
shortage of buyers for commercial 
paper, or the lack of need due to 
ready bank accommodation with- 
out too much rate disparity. Now 
with funds more available due 
to the lessened absorption into 
Treasury instruments and the ris- 
ing volumes of investable funds, 
there will be more incentive to 
sell such paper. The commercial 
paper market and the other im- 
personal short term fund markets 
should thus grow as those com- 
panies strong enough to tap open 
market funds try to lessen short 
term borrowing costs by turning 
away from bank credit when pos- 
sible. The development recently 
of financing subsidiaries of sev- 


eral companies able to sell com- 
mercial paper directly points up 
this trend. 





5 “Use of Commercial 
Fore,” 
eral 


1960. 


Paper to the 
Monthly Business Review, Fed- 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, Oct., 
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More Liquid Municipals 


An additional result of the de- 
veloping shortage of liquidity in- 
struments and the growing avail- 
ability of short term open market 
funds is likely to be more at- 
tempts by states and municipal- 
ities to sell their obligations as 
vehicles for liquidity. While the 
Federal debt is not likely to grow 
as rapidly as the economy, there 
is every indication that the state 
and local governments’ burdens 
are rising rapidly and that the 
volume of securities they sell 
should continue to expand. 

In the future, then, as states 
and municipalities see other bor- 
rowers obtain lower rates by tail- 
oring their borrowings to serve 
as liquidity instruments, there 
should develop attempts by these 
public bodies to do the same. Thus 
when yield levels are high, great- 
er reliance may well be placed on 
shorter term obligations and on 
dollar bonds of single maturity 


date, whose market is usually 
broader than that of serial obli- 
gations. 

Additional efforts at making 


municipal bonds more marketable 
and liquid may also include great- 
er use of joint borrowing, under 
which several communities. or 
school districts combine their bor- 
rowing authority to develop a 
better rated obligation and larger 
issue. Whether the need for more 
marketable municipal bonds to 
serve as liquidity instruments will 
be a spur to the metropolitan gov- 
ernment movement, however, is 
hard to predict. 


Another effect of the lessened 
ability of the banks to accommo- 
date all potential borrowers will 
be a further expansion of the fi- 
nancing of smaller companies by 
their larger suppliers in the more 
competitive industries throtigh 
more liberal credit policies on ac- 
counts receivable. Since the larger 
companies are certain to have 
greater access to open market 
borrowing, this practice may thus 
become a way for the smaller 
companies to replace bank loans 
with open market financing de- 
spite their own inability to tap 
such fund sources. 


The inability of the smaller 
firm to obtain lower borrowing 
costs through the open market 
may also serve as an incentive to 
merger. 


Extension of Government 
Financing Help 


A further result of the increased 
disparity between bank rates and 
open market interest rates is like- 
ly to be intensified efforts to pro- 
vide small business with needed 
funds through extension of the 
Small Business Administration’s 
role in finance and through other 
governmental aids. Such develop- 
ments are really means of tapping 
the open market through the use 
of the Federal Government’s 
credit standing when the poten- 
tial borrower cannot tap these 
funds on his own. 


Finally with business loan de- 
mand high and banks unable to 
satisfy all legitimate demands due 
to slowed deposit growth, there is 
bound to be a rise in the attempts 
of savings and loan associations, 
mutual savings banks, credit 
unions and other financial insti- 
tutions to increase their role in 
providing such credit. In the past 
business credit issued by savings 
and loan associations especially 
has generally been provided with 
real estate liens as security. Thus 
unless investment policies and 
regulations are changed and they 
are granted new powers, this is 
likely to remain the main way in 
which additional business credit 
will be granted. 

Naturally all these reactions to 
a disparity between bank lending 
charges and open market interest 
rates should go a long way toward 
countering the disparity as bor- 
rowers turn from the banks to 
the open market. But with the 
counter movement of the gap be- 
tween rates will alsa have come 
the above-mentioned changes in 


financial practices and_instru- 
ments. The financial sector and 
even a few non-financial elements 
of the economy will thus be af- 
fected by the slowing trend in 
bank deposit growth in the 1960’s. 
Naturally, the effects on the com- 
mercial banks themselves will be 
even more intense. 


Ill 
Implications for the Banks 


The velocity of money has risen 
markedly since the end of World 
War II, first as the liquidity built 
up in the economy during the war 
was slowly used up, and then as 
business tried to offset the effects 
of the tight money policies of 
1955-1957 and i959 - early 1960. 
This speed-up in the velocity of 
money has been facilitated by the 
expansion of commercial paper 
and acceptances outstanding, by 
the rise in non-financial corpora- 
tions’ holdings of Treasury bills, 
bank time deposits and_ other 
forms of near money, and by the 
reduction in the size of bank de- 
mand deposit balances of the cor- 
porations making more effective 
use of their cash. Already, then, 
the banks are doing more work 
for the deposit dollar than was the 
case in years past. And with the 
rise in the ‘ise of open market in- 
struments expected in the 1960's, 
the velocity of money would 
have to rise further. It is doubt- 
ful if the rise.in velocity from 
here on can match the pace seen 
in recent years, but further work 
for each dollar of demand deposits 
held appears destined to befall the 
banks in the 1960’s. 


Part of this continued expan- 
sion of velocity can be attributed 
directly to innovations the banks 
have developed in their effort to 
attract deposits. New services 
such as lock box operations and 
faster collection of checks will 
help to speed velocity even faster. 
Installation of automation equip- 
ment in non-financial corpora- 
tions will also bring more efficient 
cash utilization and increase de- 
posit velocity. 

The merger movement in the 
banking industry has also served 
to increase velocity, for it has en- 
abled many corporations to cut 
down on the amount of cash kept 
on deposit at commercial banks. 
Large corporations often maintain 
deposits at each major bank in 
their headquarters’ cities and in 
prime financial centers in order 
that they can obtain all the finan- 
cial services available. Many cor- 
respondent banks also maintain 
duplicate deposits at banks in 


large financial centers for the 
same reason. The bank merger 
movement, particularly in large 


centers, has thus given these cor- 
porations and correspondent 
banks a chance to receive all the 
services formerly obtained while 
maintaining smaller amounts on 
deposit as compensation. 


In the area of individuals’ de- 
posits the banks also are finding 
some disturbing trends. The 
growth of check credit plans has 
enabled many individuals to com- 
mand funds at will and draw 
checks without actually having 
funds on deposit. Thus there is a 
real question as to the adverse 
effect of these plans on bank de- 
posit growth.6 The expansion of 
instalment credit has also reduced 
the necessity for bank deposits 
and appears to be a factor in the 
ability of individuals to get along 
with less dollars on deposit and 
faster turnover of each dollar. 

Deposits now held to facilitate 


credit accommodation, however, 
should not be reduced greatly 
despite the further growth of 


commercial paper, bankers ac- 
ceptances and other open market 
instruments as a source of funds 
for large corporations. Corpora- 
tions are always anxious to back- 
stop open market borrowing with 
bank lines of credit for those 
periods when open market fund 





6 See, for example, E. Sherman Adams, 
‘“‘Measures to Sustain Banks. Profit 
Pesition,’’ Commercial and _ Financial 
Chronicle, Dec. 10, 1959. 
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sources dry up, so bank deposits 
are not likely to be cut further 
solely on account of a greater us- 
age of open market paper. True, 
the bank deposit will serve as a 
sort of insurance policy, but it 
will be a bank deposit. To this 
extent, at least, the trend toward 
lesser deposits and greater turn- 
over will be stayed. 


Predicts Faster Deposit Velocity 

On balance, though, it appears 
that the developments in the 
banking industry will lead to an 
even faster rate of turnover of 
deposits than at present and that 
the Federal Reserve will have to 
offset the effects of this by limit- 
ing deposit growth more than 
would otherwise be the case. 
And while this restriction on de- 
posit growth in the face of strong 
loan demands will be hard 
enough for the banks t rar, if 
past experience is any jJuuge, the 
banking system will also be faced 
with pressure from their cus- 
tomers and the general public 
because of their inabality to satis- 
fy every legitimate request for 
credit accommodation in periods 
of active credit restraint. 


IV 
What the Banks Can Do About 
This 

By and large, the banks cannot 
prevent the trends that slower 
deposit growth is bringing, as 
they are the result of legal pro- 
visions that give tax and regu- 
latory advantages to mutual sav- 
ings institutions and the use of 
pressure on bank reserves as the 
main means of instituting controls 
over the business cycle. 

There are, however, a number 
of approaches that banks are be- 
ginning to use or can develop 
to offset some of the effects of the 
current devosit trends. 

One reaction that appears cer- 
tain to continue is the movement 
toward higher loan to deposit 
ratios. The average loan to de- 
posits ratio of all member banks 
has already grown from 34% in 
1950 to 58% this year and has 
even reached just under 70% in 
the large New York City money 
market banks. 

To be sure the growth of the 
ratio will be furthered by the re- 
ductions in reserve requirements 
that should be approved as the 
banks and the economy expand, 
but basically the greater empha- 
sis On loans will be necessary to 
satisfy as much of the loan de- 
mand as possible and get the 
highest possible return. Also with 
open market interest rates fur- 
ther below loan charges, banks 
will have less incentive to keep 
investments as a basic liquidity 
reserve. The banks will thus be- 
come basically lending institu- 
tions again as they were in the 
1920s. 

A further development may 
well be the channeling of savings 
consumer loans instead of mort- 
funds into business loans and 
gages and other longer term in- 
vestments. This would certainly 
violate the current trend of many 
banks in asset allocation. But the 
use of time deposit funds for 
business loans would lead to a 
creation of sorely needed demand 
deposits through the compensat- 
ing balance requirement, while 
this modification of asset alloca- 
tion procedures would also 
achieve an extremely important 
goal—the satisfying of as much 
of the legitimate demand for bank 
credit for business as_ possible. 
In this connection Reserve Board 
Governor A. L. Mills’ warning that 
banks must fulfill their short 
term community lending duties 
was a comment meriting utmost 
consideration.7 

Since the banks will do more 
work for the deposit dollar, it 


TA. L. Mills, “Past, Present, and 
Future,” Commercial and_ Financial 
Chronicle, Nov. 12, 1959. [Ed. Note: this 
Chronicle also published Mr. Mills’ most 
recent warning. See Dec. 29, 1960 issue, 
pa. 17-66.) 
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seems logical that bank fees will 
rise. But in the face of traditional 
limits on bank lending rates, it 
is likely that more banks will 
increase their charges through 
higher compensating balance re- 
quirements or advanced service 
charges than through actual loan 
rate hikes. More reliance also 
will probably be placed on stand- 
by fees charged those wanting to 
use the open market to borrow 
but desiring the assurance that 
bank credit will be provided if 
funds available through the com- 
mercial paper market decrease 
temporarily. With bankers’ ac- 
ceptances at their highest level 
in almost 31 years, the commit- 
ment fees charged by the banks 
on this type of paper will also 
grow as a source of bank income. 


Becoming Service Institutions 

Banks are also. increasingly 
becoming service institutions — 
providing check reconciliation, 
payroll preparation, freight pay- 
ment plans, trust work, mortgage 
origination and_ servicing, and 
other services for their customers. 
This is being done for several 
reasons: First, it is a way of 
stimulating deposit growth and 
inducing customers to maintain 
higher deposit balances; second, 
it is a way of finding additional 
uses for automation equipment to 
further justify its acquisition or 
rental; third, it is a way in which 
banks can obtain earnings with- 
out having to convert deposits 
into earning assets. In fact this 
trend towards operation as serv- 
ice institutions may well be the 
stimulus to further bank mergers 
as smaller institutions find them- 
selves unable to afford the provi- 
sion of services that competitors 
are offering or the automation 
equipment needed to remain com- 
petitive. 


By 1970 it has been predicted 
that some banks even will be pay- 
ing regular monthly bills for their 
customers — deducting from the 
depositor’s account each month his 
insurance premiums, utility bills, 
car payments, and goods and serv- 
ices bought with a central charge 
card. It may also be unnecessary 
for the depositor to handle his 
pay check: his salary may be de- 
ducted from his emnlover’s ac- 
count and credited to his.8 Banks’ 
preparing of accounting reports 
for small business may also be 
common before the decade is 
over.9 


Regulation Q 


As far as the problem of time 
deposits is concerned, there is 
not too much the banks can do 
while under Regulation Q. The 
Reserve Board limits the interest 
they can pay to 3% and competi- 
tive investments can offer more. 
The larger banks have been try- 
ing to attract foreign dollar 
holdings at their foreign offices, 
and because they can offer higher 
interest abroad than at home they 
have been rather successful in 
attracting ‘“Eurodollars” and other 
foreign deposits.19 

At home, moreover, an increas- 
ing number of banks are be- 
coming receptive to corporate time 
deposits and fewer institutions 





81959 Annual Report, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, p. 43. 

9‘How Banking 
Tiger,’ Business 
serve Bank 


1960. 


10 The New York Clearing House As- 
sociation in its July 20, 1960 Report to 
the Board cf Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System entitled “A Study of 
Regulation Q as it applies to Foreign 
Time Deposits,’ has pointed out, how- 
ever, that foreign depositors prefer to 
place their funds directly in the United 
States to avoid the risk of exchange 
control and governmental jurisdiction in 
the country where the branch is located. 
They also feel that deposits in the U. S. 
give them a direct relationship with 
their source of credit and other facili- 
ties and services available in the Ameri- 
can market. Since some foreign deposi- 
ters refuse to place funds in overseas 
branches but prefer to deal directly with 
an American bank or else place their 
funds in other investments, Regulation Q 
does prevent maximum growth of foreign 
deposits in U. S. banks even if overseas 
branches help them offset Regulation Q 
to some extent. 


Tames its Paper 
Review, Federal Re- 
of Philadelphia, May-July, 


are refusing to accept them. By 
issuing negotiable certificates of 
deposit and paying the maximum 
rate allowed for short time pe- 
riods under Regulation Q if the 
corporation must withdraw its 
funds unexpected’y, the banks 
trying to make time deposits as 
fair an instrument of liquidity as 
possible. 


As has been shown above, there 
are a number of problems _ in- 
volved in attracting time deposit- 
that would exist even if Regula- 
tion Q were not limiting interest 
to 3%. Yet with the ceiling lifted 
there is one avenue through which 
deposit growth could be pushed ii 
banks were willing to adapt their 
operations to suit the financial 
needs of the large institutions that 
maintain time deposits, and if 
they made every effort to offe1 


as high an interest rate as pos- 
sible. 


It would appear, however, tha* 
without the removal of the 3% 
interest ceiling, the job of in- 
creasing time aeposits will be far 
harder. This conclusion is rein- 
forced by the indications that 
some savings and loan associa- 
tions are now working to attract 
large share purchases for specific 
periods of time in competition 
with bank time deposits. 


Tax Disadvantage c 
Furthermore, savings and loan 
associations, mutual savings banks 
and credit unicns maintain ad- 
vantages in tax status, liquidity 
requirements and regulatory con- 
trol. Thus the main way remain- 
ing by whien commercial banks 
can increase their share of savings 
and time deposits is by stressinz 
the advantages of one stop bank 
ing, pushing new services such 
as in-plant banking that can at- 
tract savings deposits, and ac- 
tively promoting time deposits 
despite the rate disadvantage by 
taking advantage of the prestige 
factor that comes with being com- 
mercial banks.!! Naturally if the 
growth of mortgage mutual funds, 
uncer the new Federal mortgage 
trust law passed in August, the 
secondary maiket for mortgages 
and the other measures currently 
being proposed to broaden direct 
investment in kome liens lower 
the yields available on mortgages, 
the commercial banks will be in 
a better position to compete with 
other savings institutions on a 
rate basis. But with the high de- 
mand for homes expected in the 
late 1960’s as family formation 
increases, such a decline in net 
mortgage yields relative to re- 
turns on other investments ap- 
pears unlikely. 


Finally, there is the capital 
question. In an effort to preserve 
earnings in the face of more rapid 
deposit turnover and _ slackened 
deposit growth, the banks may 
try to operate with less capital as 
a means of preserving earnings 
per share. With lesser reliance on 
long term investments the banks 
may feel that traditional capital 
standards are too rigid. This is 
especially true when the large 
amount of hidden capital included 
in valuation reserves is con- 
sidered.12 

On the other hand, with lesser 


holdings of investments and 
there appears little likelihood 


that banks will be allowed to op- 
erate with lower capital to risk 
assets ratios. 

Thus the efforts of the banks 
to offset the effects on earnings 
of higher operating costs, slack- 
ened deposit growth, and higher 
deposit turnover will have to be 
concentrated in the movement 
towards the provision of more 
services. With all these develcp- 


11 See Alhadeff & Alhadeff, ‘The 
Struggle for Commercial Bank Savings,” 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, Feb. 
1958, 72, 1-22. 


12 The Marine Midland Corportion has 
reported that its valuation reserves are 
equivalent to an additional 27% of capi- 
tal not shown in book value. Remarks 
by Baldwin Maull, President Marine 
Midland Corporation before institutional 
investors, Boston, Oct. 6, 1960-Chicago, 
Oct. 7, 1960. 
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ments, the changes in banking 
during the 1960’s should have im- 
portant effects on the credit con- 
trol structure as it now exists and 
on the powers and actions of the 
monetary authorities. 


V 
The Effects on Credit Control 


The first question concerning 
credit control is the problem of 
regulating the economy throug) 
controls over just the banks when 
the banking system is _ steadily 
playing a less important role in 
the economy except in recession 
years. Certainly the requisite 
level of spending in the economy 
can be achieved through controls 
solely over bank credit even 
when the amount of near money 
in the economy has risen sharply. 
But the extra presure that would 
have to be pleced on bank re- 
serve positions to offset the 
liquidity of those holding near 
money would make quantitative 
credit contro!s much harsher on 
potential borrowers dependent on 


banks and not able to tap the 
open market or funds in other 
financial institutions. 


The result of this could be one 
of two developments. The Federal 
Reserve couid realize that the 
amount of restraint on the bank 
sector of the economy necessary 
to offset the liquidity elsewhere 
would be too hersh on bank cus- 
tomers to be feasible, either poli- 
tically or due to a fear of too 
much hardship in bank dependent 
sectors of the economy. Toais 
would make credit control less ef- 
fective as a deterrent to spending. 
Otherwise, the Reserve authorities 
could go ahead and offset the 
continued spending elsewhere 
that liquidity would allow by 
pressing down harder on the 
bank sector of the economy. Be- 
cause the controls would be im- 
posed on a smaller percentage of 
the economy, though, they would 
have to be more severe than has 
been the case in the past. This 
could well lead to greater swings 
in bank net free reserve positions 
and bank demand deposits than 
have been witnessed over the 
course of previous business cycles. 

But the banks will be overat- 
ing more as lending institutions 
than investors. So to the extent 
that open market interest rates 
are determined by total demand 
and supply rather than marginal 
movements, interest rate move- 
ments will be less dependent upon 
bank demand for short term in- 
vestments. Consequently the 
sharpness of fluctuations in open 
market interest rate levels should 
not become greater even though 
the banks should experience 
greater swings in their lending 
and investing capacity. 


Rediscounting’s Greater 
Importance 
A further development may be 
an increase in the importance of 
the rediscount window. This could 
come about for two reasons. First, 


with the banks less liquid and 
serving more as lending institu- 


tions, they will be 
adjust to 
straint by 


less able to 
heightened credit re- 
selling. securities 


Furthermore, already 50% of the 
government securities held by 
some banks have been pledged 


against deposits of governmental 
bodies and thus cannot be sold 
to adjust for reserve deficiencies.1!3 
When securities pledged against 
rediscounts from the Federal Re- 
serve are considered, the ability 
of banks to adjust their reserve 
positions by selling governments 
becomes even slighter. This by it- 
self would make the banks more 
depencent upon the rediscount 
window. 

But additionally, if the banks 
are so short of government secu- 
rities that they again are forced 





13 ““‘N. Y. C. Bankers See Need to 
Ease Rules on Preferred Deposits,”’ 
American Banker, Oct. 11, 1960; ‘“Sim- 
mons Cites Credit Benefit to Nation, 
Savings Hold Key to Commercial Bank 
Growth,” The New York State Banker, 
Oct. 17, 1960. 


to rely on other types of paper to 
secure their borrowings from the 
Federal Reserve, the acceptability 
requirements established by the 
Board could well make the redis- 
count policy an effective qualita- 
tive control over bank lending de- 
cisions. —- 

Finally, because of the lessen- 
ing ratio of government securities 
outstanding to Gross National 
Product and the consequent need 
for new liquidity instruments, the 
Treasury may be able to rely 
more on short term obligations 
for debt management in boom pe- 
riods without inflationary conse- 
quences. For with non-bank in- 
vestors more anxious to buy and 
hold short term governments, due 
to the need for liquidity instru- 
ments, the Treasury will be less 
dependent upon bank purchases 
of short term obligations in boom 
periods. Thus the Federal Reserve 
will not have to temper credit re- 
straint from time to time just to 
provide banks with the reserves 
necessary for such purchases. If 
recent experience with debt man- 
agement is any indication of fu- 
ture policy, it is doubtful whether 
the Treasury will want to sell 
many short term securities in 
boom periods. But if interest 
rates rise enough so the 4%4% 
ceiling on interest payable on new 
Treasury bonds again becomes a 
determining factor in debt man- 
agement or if the Treasury turns 
to less sound debt management 
policies, this ability to sell more 
short term maturities to non-bank 
investors will be important in re- 
ducing the probability of infla- 
tionary consequences. 

These are likely to be some of 
the implications of the emerging 
trends in commercial banking. 


There appears to be no question 
as to whether the 1960’s can be 
financed adequately; for if ade- 
quate funds were not available 
elsewhere to provide for sustain- 
able economic growth, the mone- 
tary authorities would quickly be 
able to cure this by more gener- 
ous easing of bank reserve posi- 
tions with its consequent expan- 
sion of bank deposits. 


The questions thus center on 
why the monetary authorities may 
have to restrict demand deposit 
growth to stabilize the economy, 
what institutional and structural 
reactions would result from an in- 
ability of bank deposits to grow 
as rapidly as the GNP, and what 
changes in tax and regulatory 
policy would be instituted in the 
face of these developments. 


While there is no likelihood that 
the economy as a whole would be 
hurt by a slowing in commercial 
bank deposit growth, customers 
now mainly dependent upon com- 
mercial banks for credit will most 
likely have to adjust te changed 
conditions. 


But in the main, as this paper 
has tried to show, the problems 
emerging in the new decade as 
the result of the slower bank de- 
posit growth trend will mainly 
affect the commercial banks 
themselves. 

Unless the banks are able to 
effect major tax and regulatory 
changes in the 1960's, they will 
have to face conditions that differ 
sharply from those of recent 
years. Their ability to adjust to 
these changed conditions and to 
undertake the opportunities for 
profitable service work that are 
developing in banking will reveal 
much about the role the commer- 
cial banking system will play in 
the economy when this decade is 
over. 





“An address by Dr. Nadler before the 
American Finance Association, St. Louis, 
Mo. The author gratefully acknowledges 
comments and suggestions by E. Sher- 
man Adams, William C. Freund, Robert 
A. Kavesh, Marcus Nadler, and Paul A. 
Volcker. 


Chase Secs. Branch 
SPARTA, N. J.—Chase Securities 
Corporation has opened a branch 
office at 9 Marian Road under the 
direction of Elvyra D. Hulings. 
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Shoup Voting 
Stock Offered 


An underwriting group headed by 
Burnham & Co. is making an ini- 
tial public offering today (March 
30) of 130,000 shares of Shoup 
Voting Machine Corp. common 
stock at $11 per share. Of the of- 
fering, 110,000 shares are being 
sold by the company and 20,000 
by a selling stockholder. Net pro- 
ceeds received by the company 
will be used to reduce accounts 
Payable, for additional working 


capital and general corporate pur- 
poses. : 


Shoup, organized in 1954, suc- 
ceeded to a business begun over 
50 years ago. The company de- 
signs, manufactures and sells vot- 
ing machines and provides related 
equipment and _ services. More 
than 35,000 of the company’s vot- 
ing machines are now in use in 31 
states. While the company’s prin- 
cipal market is in the continental 
United States, it recently received 
the first order for voting machines 
from a foreign country, in this 
case involving a sale of 1,000 ma- 
chines to the Government of Trin- 
idad. Newly developed voting ma- 
chines are now being sold in the 
United States, and additional for- 
eign orders are being sought. 


Shoup is also active in the man- 
ufacture and sale of toll collection 
devices, numbering among its cus- 
tomers public authorities operat- 
ing The Throggs Neck Bridge, 
N. Y.; Northern Illinois Toll Road, 
and the Connecticut Turnpike. The 
company entered this field in 
April, 1960 through acquisition of 
the Electronic Signal Co., a divi- 
sion of the Neptune Meter Co. 


For the year ended Dec. 31, 
1960, the company reported sales 
of $7,170,520 and net income of 
$492,266, equal to $1.26 per share, 
based on 390,000 shares outstand- 
ing. 

To date, outstanding stock of 
the company has been closely held 
and no dividends have been paid. 

Capitalization of the company 
adjusted to reflect the sale of se- 
curities includes $60,000 in a mort- 
gage loan and 500,000 shares of 
common stock, par value $1.00. 


Sealander Stock 
Offered at $2 


Pursuant to a March 8 offering 
circular, Robinette & Co. Inc., 
and Investment Securities Co. of 
Maryland Inc., both of Baltimore 
2, Md., publicly offered 150,000 
shares of the Sealander Inc.’s 10¢ 
par class A common stock at $2 
per share. 


The Sealander Inc. was incor- 
porated under the laws of the 


state of Maryland on June 17, 
1958. 


The corporation acquired its 
plant and principal office at 2228 
McElderry Street, Baltimore 5, 
Md., in November 1959, where it 
leases the premises consisting of 
12,680 square feet, for $3,600 a 
year. 

Sealander Inc. is ready to enter 
the pleasure craft boat market, 
producing and selling three new 
models of 16-foot standard run- 
about boats. 


The development which the 
management considers an advance 
in the pleasure boat industry is 
the result of two inventions, both 
of which are included as standard 
equipment, which when combined 
together, make it possible to elim- 
inate the use of a trailer and at 
the same time transport the boat 
over the highway with safety and 
facility. 


Lewis Wolf Inc. 


Lewis Wolf is now conducting his 
investment business under the 
name of Lewis Wolf Incorporated, 
55 West 42nd Street, New York 
City. 
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Indications of Current 
Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 


Indicated steel operations (per cent capacity )------------+ Apr 2 

Equivalent to— : 

Steel ingots and castings (net tons)----~--- iis ion aah ee Apr. 2 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 

Crude oil and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 
42 gallons each) — ---- -Mar 17 

Crude runs to stills—daily BVGLORG CUE; Feet ownnce er. 17 

Gasoline output (¢bbls.) a eee eee itm MOE, Le 

Kerosene output (bbls.)_-__~- . i inc eee OE He 

Distillate fuel oil output (bbls.)____ aah aa teamed se Mar. 17 

Residual fuel oil output (bbls.) ~Mar. 17 

Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines- — 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbls.) at Mar. 17 
Kerosene (bblis.) at- _Mar. 17 
Distillate fuel oil (bbls. ) at_ _Mar. 17 
Residual fuel oil (bbls.) at ._Mar. 17 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)____-~- = - Mar. 138 
Revenue freight received from connections (no of cars )_ _Mar. 18 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION—ENGINEERING 

NEWS-RECORD: 

Total U. S. construction_ Ee ne Oe Mar. 23 
Private construction : acini cn Ds. ga 
Public construction bee Mar. 23 

State and municipal Mar. 23 
Federal J Oe es Mar. 23 
COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF “MINES: 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons) geabe ein lees inc 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tons) Mar. 18 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDER. AL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE—-100 ~~. __Mar. 18 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Electric output cin 000 kwh.) sais Mar. 25 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & 
BRADSTREET, INC. rs Heit Tals sav ad aisaadeS didn cos SUM SS 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICEs: : 

Finished steel (per Ib.)_ ditt as a 

Pig iron (per gross ton) ao : : wie De. 20 

Scrap Steel (per gross ton) _ curcainan 3 ES LO 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 

Electrolytic copper— 
poueeue wermery 8G 2 _ Mar. 22 
Export refinery at___ , : Kaithi spac atdst a os ia 

Lead (New York) at 3 sn tins Sem ae 

Lead (St. Louis) at : vee Mar. 22 

tZine (delivered) at ; _Mar. 22 

Zinc (East St. Louis) at A Mar. 22 

Aluminum (primary pig, 99.5% 5 at Mar. 22 

Straits tin (New York) at Mar. 22 

MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 

U. S. Government Bonds ears ace the a 3 oe Mar. 28 

Average corporate a ienicimneciceme aie Si 

Aaa __ : —— ; “ = : Mar 22 

_" Sea SSeS s ea ae 

fon ——— : aan - -<—- ~~-------- Mar. 2§ 

= ; ee oe east ae ae xs, iors Gk ~ aaa sewe MOY. 2S 

ailroad Group -_ ae ae Mey Pasa shel Mar. 28 

Public Utilities Group ; eee = te M: r. 28 

Industrials Group ______ as > 08 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES 

U. S. Government Bonds See eee Mar. 28 

Average corporate______ PEE 

Aga... — : ae Porat Ea ae asian tie ib ae aati a : __ Mer. 23 

, - SE a eS i a a a ~ Mar. 28 

: ‘ ws a ae ia eee ed Ele A? ae Ye 

an i ; 2 OE $, Ee \ a near See renee “- 

Railroad “Group : sca Sita mb car cote wales Mar. 2 

Public Utilities Group ________ ae ae — 3 

Industrials Group ________ ee ene Pn “a ao 

MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX. Mar. 28 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 

Orders received (tons) tase Mar. 18 

Production (tons) I oe es TS 

Percentage of activity ‘ ee na sateee Cd Mar. 18 

Unfilled orders (tons) at end of period - TP on ae ae 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
1949 AVERAGE—100__._... Mar. 24 
ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 

BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 

Total purchases______ : Py Oeics Mar. 3 
Short Sales : Mar. 3 
Other sales _Mar. 3 

Total sales Mar. 3 

Other transactions initiated off the floor— — 

Total purchases Mar. 3 
Short Sales __Mar. 3 
Other sales _Mar. 3 

Total sales Mar. 3 

Other transactions initiated on the floor j 
Total purchases Mar. 3 

Short Sales Mar. 3 
Other sales Mar. 3 

Total sales Mar. 3 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members 
Total purchases Mar. 3 

Short Sales Mar. 3 

Other sales Wer 2 

Total sales aoe : 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 

LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 

EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION 

Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases )—?+ 
Number of shares Mar. 3 
Dollar value Mar. 3 

Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales) 

Number of orders—Customers’ total sales Mar. 3 
Customers’ short sales Mar. 3 
Customers’ other sales “Mar 3 

Dollar value Mar. 3 

Round-lot sales by dealers— a 
Number of shares—Total sales Mar. 3 

Short Sales Mar. 3 

Other sales Mar. 3 

Round-lot purchases by dealers—Number of shares Mar. 3 
TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y¥. STOCK 
EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 

FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 

Total round-lot sales 

Short Sales Mar. 3 

Other sales - __.. Bfar 2 

Total sales -_Mar. 3 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES —U. S. DEPT. OF 

LABOR — (1947-49—100): 

Commodity Group— 

All commodities Mar. 21 

Farm products Mar. 21 

Processed foods Mar. 21 

Meats __. Mar. 21 

All commodities other than farm and foods Mar. 21 





*Revised figure. 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 
latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 
week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 




















] Vonth Year Latest Previous Year 
week "le Ago Month Month Ago 
54.0 52.0 88.7| AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 
Steel ingots and steel for castings produced : 
1,574,000 1,524,000 2,527,000 (net tons)—Month of February : 6,233,000 6,415,000 11,126,805 
Shipments of steel products (net tons) 
Month of January 4,637,970 4,100,000 8,400,000 
” AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTILTUTE—Month 
7,353,310 7,166,910 ’ 159,010 of December: 
8,264,000 8,447,000 7,857,000 Total domestic production (barrels of 42 gal- 
28,534,000 28,689,000 27,712,000 lons each) 253,162,000 243,511,000 252,125,000 
3,391,000 2,917,000 2,511,000 Domestic crude oil output (barrels) 221,653,000 213,992,000 222,969,000 
12,885,000 15,935,000 12,874,000 Natural gasoline output (barrels) 31,495,006 29,501,000 29,139,000 
6,060,000 6,170,000 7,025,000 Benzol output (barrels) 14,000 18,000 17,000 
Crude oil imports (barrels) . 28,677,000 29,980,000 31,879,000 
224,653,000 218,003,000 224,464,000 Refined product imports (barrels) 27,903,000 26,664,000 29,125,009 
24,896,000 23,94 4,000 18,784,000 Indicated consumption domestic and export 
95,888,000 97,329,000 82,442,000 (barrels) - “ _._ 357,762,000 304,833,000 341,671,000 
43,299,000 42,777,000 40,991,000 Decrease all stocks (barrels) 48,020,000 4,678,000 28,542,000 
BANKERS’ DOLLAR ACCEPTANCES' OUT- 
492.582 502.334 581.494 STANDING — FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
475,703 492,804 581,477 OF NEW YORK—As of Feb. 28:" ~ 
Imports __ $388,343,000 $399,981,000 $350,346,000 
Exports 701,722,000 677,006,000 336, eed 
‘ ” 5 Domestic shipments oie 12,658,000 11,936,000 9,120, 
ay en aa the ig Cy tan Somietic warelroune credits _ 278,836,000 287,107,000 122,070,000 
. , , ~ , , = , , 5 9 - ) 
191,000,000 172,100,000 213,400,000 Dollar exchange 104,330,000 118,245,000 192,574,009 
.600,00 145,200,000 175,100,000 Based on goods stored and — between " 
st ae aoe 37008 808 38,300,000 foreign countries G68, 11,000 534,881,000 229,105, secncis 
> ae Total ‘ ; = $2,048,660,000 2, 029, 156,000 1,239, 700, 000 
i ae oS ane Os BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—U,. S. DEPT. OF 
a —— LABOR—Month of February (in millions): sn id 
s Total new construction 3,580 3,803 3,621 
“128 115 129 Private construction 2,581 2,728 2,737 
Residential buildings (nonfarm ) 1,299 1,419 1,473 
14,295,000 14,239,000 14,062,000 New dwelling units 942 1.035 1,152 
Additions and alterations elie “=A a 259 
: 928 Nonhovsekeeping _ ae 9 ‘ 87 
si = i Nonresidential buildings = 826 B53 731 
Industrial 260 255 235 
6.196¢ 6.196¢ 6.196¢ Commercial - e 327 338 313 
$66.44 $66.44 $66.41 Office buildings and warehouses____ 176 133 152 
$37.83 $33.50 $33.33 Stores, restaurants, and garages_-_~— 151 E55 151 
Other nonresidential buildings 239 249 233 
Religious pai i an 
ra ~ ae Educational =< 7 1 
pote a 28.0006 32.600c Hospital and institutional ied 33 32 43 
:: aie eT eee yoo Social and recreational - ose: 45 43 45 
11.000c 11.000c¢ 12.000c Shseitneuns 17 13 17 
7 800c 10.0006 11.800c Farm construction ra 79 39 
7. oe rep sg Public utilities 364 253 360 
on 11.900¢ ee Telephone and telegraph B2 B2 80 
neni 26.000¢ 26.060 Other public utilities 282 231 239 
104.000c 101.625c 99.875c All other private 2] 23 13 
Public construction 999 1,075 834 
83.63 83.96 85.02 Residential buildings, 37 _28 5) 
88.54 88.13 85.32 Nonresidential buildings r 357 333 = 
92.93 92.79 89.51 Industrial : = 28 Ra 29 
91.34 90.77 87.724 Educational 2it 235 182 
88.13 87.45 84.55 Hospital and institutional 27 23 23 
82.15 81.90 79.96 Administrative and service 40 42 33 
85.33 84.81 82.65 Other nonresidential buildings i 43 46 34 
89.92 89.37 85.85 Military facilities x Bl 93 an 
90.34 90.06 87.59 Highways 262 266 241 
Sewer and water systems. 109 115 105 
eer Sewer Es 62 65 65 
3.73 3.66 4.04 Water / 47 50 40 
4.52 £.55 4.76 Public service enterprises 3 4 32 
4.21 4.22 4.45 Conservation and development___—_— fs 79 39 66 
+.32 +.36 4.58 A AE AT 20 21 14 
4.55 +.60 4.82 | COPPER INSTITUTE—For —p pm of February: 
3.01 5.03 5.19 Copper production in. Ub. .S, ~ we 
4.76 4.30 4.97 Crude (tons of 2,000 i eee ees 97,577 * 108,385 98,52 
4.42 4.46 4.72 Refined (tons of 2,000 pounds)_ ou 134,812 144,697 105,417 
$.39 4.41 4.59 Delivered to fabricators— ascii aie a 
-9 2 ae s In U. S. A. (tons of 2,000 pounds) dase 3,02¢ 99,794 11,851 
— sake 378.9 Refined copper stocks at end of aii (tons 
327.851 282 504 302.307 of 2,000 pounds) __- 147,799 144,132 64,00 
323.093 298124 320.721 | COTTON PRODU CTION (DEPT. OF COM- Hi ee 
93 BT on a MERCE): (running bales) as of March 20 14,263,715 eee 14,515,111 
448.677 389.9 441.525 | COTTON SPINNING (DEPT. OF COMMERCE): 
ers ease Spinning spindles in place on Feb. 27 . 19,793,000 19,881,000 20,072,000 
Spinning spindles active on Feb. 27 So crek nie 17,451,000 17,450,000 <4 665,000 
111.83 110.97 110.72 Active spindle hours (000’s omitted) Feb. 27 8,190,000 8,051,000 ,131,0C0 
Active spindle hrs. for splindles in place Feb. 409.5 402.5 456.6 
FACTORY EARNINGS AND HOURS—WEEKLY 
AVERAGE ESTIMATE — U. S. DEPT. OF 
2,955,410 3,573,940 00 wane 
P 130,240 9 830,810 381,580 All ‘manufacturing 5 $90.02 *$90.02 $90.i4 
2,309,930 2,826,300 2,126,710 Durable goods : : sta: 97.07 *96.82 93.93 
F080, 270 3,657,110 2,508,290 Nondurable goods 30.96 *81.41 79.95 
57 277 nae Hours 
480,670 427,730 395,680 All manufacturing ee SPS 38.8 *33.8 33.2 
pba e 12,800 49,900 Durable goods 39.3 39.2 404 
£99,810 396,000 443,240 Nondurable goods 38.2 *38.4 39.0 
722.510 470,800 493,140 Hourly earnings— 
ma acturing Pe 2.32 32.29 
Bee. 156 1,060,020 730,305 ode gees iad “ 47 O47 3 45 
pipet 1 race 102,810 Nondurable goods - 2.42 Zito 2.05 
978 144 Petes 697.230 | NEW CAPITAL ISSUES IN GREAT BRITAIN > _ ; ; 
one 1,348,540 800,040 MIDLAND BANK LTD.—Month of February £57,968,000 £45,689.000 £42,252,000 
PROSPECTIVE PLANTING FOR 1961 — U. 
4,318,196 5,061,690 3,655,695 CROP REPORTING BOARD — ACRE AGES” 
918,975 1,157,470 534,290 IN THOUSANDS—As of March 1: 
3,550,749 4,318,980 3,267,180 Corn, all “ 82,405 ; . 82,906 
4,469,724 5,476,450 3,801,470 All spring wheat 12,201 12,420 
Durum 1,749 1,633 
Other spring 10,452 10,737 
Oats 32,480 : Sa. 
Barley 15,427 15,641 
"laxseed Ae bp. K HS ¢ 
2,127,397 2.699.947 2,000,156 Seay _ ei pee 
saleaht tales $138,631,125 $97,087,182 Sorghums for all purposes 18,822 19,715 
2,195,717 2,502,156 iain) “a - wa 
8,333 11.576 17,396 Early Spring . . 26 : 33 
2,187,384 2,490,580 1,630,736 a. aaneaee oka ae 
$99,897,824 $118,594.515 $79,320,887 ae li hn o1% -oe 
663.880 626.100 419.270 Oa cpanel and Fall oer pe 
663,880 686,100 419,27 ee cae . re 
616,030 912.7090 716,730 Beans. dry edible . 478 1,475 
Peas, dry field x | 305 
Soybeans : 26,426 Fe 24,275 
Peanuts 1,545 e 1,579 
Hay 68,747 : 69,294 
1,045,330 1,326,570 735,370 Sugar beets 1,087 977 
20,725,110 24,159,030 16,091,000 | RAILROADS EARNINGS CLASS I ROADS (AS- 
21,770,440 25,485,600. 16,826.370 SOCIATION OF AMERICAN RRs.)—Month 
of January: 
Total operating revenues $699,241,730 $731,516,764 $789,443,.864 
Total operating expenses 596,424,925 613,594,319 633,993,848 
“119.8 119.8 120.1 Taxes 73,963,102 53,734,603 84,419,113 
*90.0 “89 3 90.9 Net railway operatin g before charges 4,052,3 34, 288,798 43,523,370 
*109.6 109.9 107.2 Net income after charges (estimated) 8,000,000 53,000,000 30,000,000 
96.6 96.9 968 | UNITED STATES EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
128.1 128.1 128.7 BUREAU OF CENSUS Month of Jan 
(000's omitted): 
Investment Plan. tPrime Western Zine Exports $1,470,860 $1,742,000 $1,561,300 
Imports 1,538,800 1,157,100 1,137,400 
_ 
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U.S. Trade, Capital Export 
Policies Don’t Help Canada 


Continued from page 3 


in United States terms of $19 bil- 
lion every year, or as much each 
year as the total size of your gold 
reserves. 


In our case the capital flow has 
been inward —our “net interna- 
tional indebtedness,” in the offi- 
cial phrase, has greatly increased. 
The deficit in our current account 
has been balanced by the capital 
inflow, consisting in part of direct 
investment in Canadian resource 
industries and secondary indus- 
tries, in part of United States pur- 
chases of new issues of Canadian 
securities payable in United States 
dollars and placed on the market 
here by Canadian provinces, mu- 
nicipalities and corporations, and 
in part of a variety of flows of 
portfolio investment in the course 
of which foreign investors have 
acquired considerable quantities of 
Canadian bonds payable in Cana- 
dian dollars, the risk of exchange 
rate fluctuations in such cases 
resting on the foreign investors. 
In total, the capital inflow has 
amounted to over $9 billion, and 
after allowing for the accumula- 
tion of unremitted profits, total 
foreign investment in Canada (less 
Canadian investments abroad and 
Canadian holdings of gold and 
foreign exchange) rose by $13 bil- 
lion. The outstanding amount of 
net foreign investment in Canada 
has, therefore, more than quad- 
rupled in these 11 years, from $4 
billion at the end of 1949 to $17 
billion in 1960. 


Canada’s Need for More Exports 


It has been brought home to 
us in connection with the Cana- 
dian trade and payments problem 
that it is not enough to achieve 
balance in merchandise trade 
alone. We have to develop a large 
surplus of exports over imports 
in order to meet the deficit in 
our non-merchandise transactions, 
including travel, freight, various 
business services, and interest and 
dividends payable to foreign in- 
vestors. The total of these items 
has increased every year since 
1949, is now well over $1 billion 
a year, and is almost sure to go 
on increasing. Certainly the net 
amount of interest and dividends 
will continue to increase. 


The Canadian economy is much 
more deeply involved with for- 
eign trade and other international 
payments on current = account 
than is the United States econ- 
omy. Our international receipts 
on current account in 1960 
amounted to 20% of gross na- 
tional product, compared with a 
little over 5% in the case of the 
United States. Our international 
payments on current account were 
23% of gross national expendi- 
ture, compared with something 
under 5% in the case of the 
United States. One lesson from 
these figures is that attempts to 
stimulate the economy by general 
ironetary expansion or deficit 
finance are much more likely to 
produce a large increase in im- 
ports in the case of Canada than 
in the case of the United States. 


The structure of our trade, ac- 
cording to the nature of the com- 
modities involved, shows’ very 
heavy specialization on exports of 
iaw materials and primary prod- 


ucts, including some_ processed 
raw materials such as_ lumber, 
newsvrint, pulp, and certain 


metals, but not a great deal in the 
wey of finished products, and 
on the other hand a very heavy 
preponcerance of imports of 
manufactured goods _ including 
large quantities of machinery and 
equipment as well as a_ wide 
range of manufactured consumer 
goods, both durable and non- 
durable. In per capita terms, our 
imports of manufactured goods in 
1959 were $230 in Canada in com- 


parison with $40 in the case of 
the United States and $55 in the 
case of the United Kingdom. In 
absolute terms with the exception 
of the United States, Canada is in 
fact the largest market in the 
world for other countries’ exports 
of manufactured goods. This con- 
dition is clearly reflected in the 
nature and structure of our do- 
mestic industry. 


Need for Diversified Outlets 


The structure of our trade in 
terms of the direction of our ex- 
ports and the sources of our im- 
ports also shows a very high 
degree of specialization in that 
60% of our exports go to the 
United States and 70% of our im- 
ports come from the United 
States. Many of the largest Cana- 
dian resource industries are tied 
to particular outlets in the United 
States, or depend as to 80% or 
90% of their production on sales 
in the United States market as a 
whole. Efforts are constantly 
being made to obtain much more 
diversified outlets for our exports 
so that we should not be so 
greatly dependent upon economic 
conditions in one market and the 
attitudes. of buyers and the state 
of public policy in that one mar- 
ket. On the import side, also, it 
Nas always been felt in Canada 
that we must favor a much 
broader diversification of sources 
of supply, so that our imports 
should come to a greater extent 
from overseas countries which 
buy more from us than they sell 
to us. 


The structure of Canadian eco- 
nomic development, the direction 
of our trade and the adverse im- 
balance in our trade with the 
United States, are to an important 
extent the product of United 
States tariff policy over the past 
hundred years. The United States 
tariff has been more important 
than the Canadian tariff in de- 
termining the nature of the de- 
velopment of different branches 
of Canadian industry. By main- 
taining free entry or low rates of 
duty on raw materials and on 
semi-processed materials of a 
kind which can be advantageously 
procuced in Canada for use by 
United States industry, the United 
States has caused Canada _ to 
specialize to an extreme degree 
in the development of resource 
industries. Even if Canadians had 
not themselves been inclined to 
take that course, it was maZe in- 
evitable by the part played by 
United States capital, which has 
come into Canada in great volume 
for the express purpose of de- 
veloping our natural resources in 
order to maintain an increasing 
flow of supplies of this character 
to the United States. 


On the other hand, the main- 
tenance of relatively high United 
States tariffs and practices which 
have been a strong deterrent to 
imports of manufactured goods 
from Canada, have been impor- 
tant factors in preventing Cana- 
Gian secondary industry from de- 
veloping to the same degree as 
primary industry. Whatever has 
been done as a matter of Canadian 
policy by way of protection of the 
domestic market for a secondary 
industry has not been adequate 
to overcome the influences ex- 
erted by the two sides of United 
States tariff policy. 

Our position in 
has been different from most 
European countries, which have 
close at hand a variety of export 
markets on the basis of which 
each countrv has been able to de- 
velop secondary industry for ex- 
port as well as for domestic use. 
Canadian secondary industry, 


however, has by reason of geog- 
raphy only one potential export 
market of the kind that domestic 


this respect 


businesses would normally be ex- 
pected to expand into, and this 
has been very largely shut off for 
reasons of high policy on the part 
of the people and government of 
the United States. 


Compares Unsatisfactory Trend 


Generally speaking, we have 
rising employment when you 
have rising employment in the 
United States, and rising unem- 
ployment when you have rising 
unemployment in the United 
States. For some years, however, 
trends in the growth of gross 
national product, employment and 
unemployment seem to have been 
rather less satisfactory in Canada 
than in the United States. Sincs 
1949 our gross national product 
has risen slightly more than 
yours, but less in proportion to 
the growth in the population. 
Even disregarding the population 
factor, for the last four or five 
years gross national product has 
improved less in Canada than in 
the United States. 


Like the U. S., Canada has 
had three recessions in the past 
seven years. and each time the 
volume of unemployment as a 
percentage of the labor force has 
heen greater than the time be- 
fore and the degree of recovery 
between recessions does not re- 
duce unemployment to the level 
that obtained in earlier periods 
cf upswing. In our case the trend 
of the unemployment ratio. since 
1949 shows a distinctly steeper 
upward slope than the similar 
trend in the United States. This 
has not been for lack of expansive 
monetary policy or expansive fis- 
cal policy in the sense of the size 
of government deficits. Since 1954 
particularly, there has been much 
more expansion of the money 
supply in Canada (35% increase) 
than in the United States (21% 
increase using the Canadian defi- 
nition of money supply) and the 
combined deficits of all levels of 
governments have also been 
larger in Canada than in the 
United States. 


Growing Canadian Conclusions 


It is evident that reliance on 
monetary expansion and on deficit 
finance has not worked for us, 
at least not in such a way as to 
enable us to show better results 
than in the United States, where 
monetary expansion and deficit 
finance have been less. Many 
Canadians are coming to the con- 
clusion that monetary expansion 
and deficit finance as such are not 
the answer, and that in the field 
of public policy greater reliance 
must be placed on measures 
which are more specifically 
cirected towards increasing pro- 
duction and employment in 
Canada rather than across the 
board measures of what might be 
called the blunderbuss approach. 
A second feature in the thinking 
of many Canadians is that meas- 
ures to improve the economic sit- 
iiation and overcome the now 
long-standing trend towards 
higher unemployment ratios must 
give very high place to the prob- 
lem of the balance of payments 
and the nature of our import 
trade. 

I was interested to note that the 
Sproul Report also laid emphasis 
on the importance of the balance 
of payments in relation to domes- 
tic policy. ‘Domestic economic 
policy . .. must contribute to a 
vigorous, sustainable domestic re- 
covery and expansion, but it must 
be carried out at a time when 
actions will also be needed to 
strengthen our balance of pay- 
ments position. . . . Actions de- 
signed to force domestic expan- 
sion wit hout regard to our 
external transactions . . . would 
create inflationary pressures and 
inflationary fears even though the 


process would start ‘with un- 
employed resources.” 
The Sproul Report also em- 


phasizes that “the current dis- 
equilibrium in our balance of 
payments highlights the need for 
more reliance on fiscal or budget 


policy and less on monetary pol- 
icy.” The same is true of meas- 
ures to improve employment and 
encourage more consistent eco- 
nomic growth. This is an increas- 
ingly widespread view which cen- 
tral bankers have been emphasiz- 
ing for years. 

The words which I have quoted 
from the Sproul Report apply 
even more strongly to Canada 
than to the United States, al- 
though the conditions which have 
given rise to trouble in the bal- 
ance of payments and to a grow- 
ing level of unemployment are 
somewhat different in the two 
countries and the specific meas- 
ures which may seem appropriate 
will in some respects be different. 


The balance of payments of the 
United States, has been mainly 
determined by your own economic 
situation, and though obviously 
also influenced by economic 
situations in other countries has 
not until quite recently seemed to 
be itself a major factor in domes- 
tic economic conditions and eco- 
nomic policy. In Canada we are 
more used to the idea that we 
have to live with our balance of 
payments and make adjustments 
to it from time to time in public 
policy, as well as having the main 
lines of economic development 
determined or strongly influenced 
by the balance of payments, in- 
stead of vice-versa. 


Consequence of Capital Inflow 


The economic situation in Can- 
ada has a special characteristic 
which is somewhat delicate to 
talk about in a foreign country, 
especially in the United States, 
for fear of being misunderstood. 
This feature is the great growth 
in our foreign debt and in foreign 
investment in Canada—not just in 
debt obligations which Canadian 
debtors must some day find the 
foreign exchange to meet but, 
even more markedly, in the de- 
gree of foreign ownership and 
control in the whole field of re- 
source development (other than 
agriculture) and in the field of 
secondary industry where more 
and more existing Canadian- 
owned enterprises are being 
bought up by foreign corporations 
in the same line of business. 


The Canada of the mid-twen- 
tieth century bears no resem- 
blance, of course, to the early 
colonial days either of Canada or 
the United States. In some re- 
spects the position of our econ- 
omy in relation to the rest of the 
world may resemble that of the 
United States before the First 
World War, or even that of the 
United States between, say, the 
reconstruction period following 
the Civil War and the end of the 
19th century. An important dif- 
ference, however, is that during 
this period the United States de- 
pended almost entirely on_ its 
own saving to create its own cap- 
ital with which to develop a wide- 
spread national territory, and 
upon its own scientific and mana- 
gerial talent to modernize and 
expand its industry. Even the 
great amounts of capital required 
to cope with a large flow of im- 
migration were generated intern- 
ally, and such foreign companies 
as did establish subsidiaries in the 
United States never grew to such 
numbers or size as to dominate 
any important sector of the United 
States economy. 


The foremost student of United 
States economic development in 
that period, Simon Kuznets, has 
stated that, like Japan, “the 
United States ... engaged capital 
imports that were only minor 
fractions of domestic capital 
formation and minute percentages 
of national product,” and: “gross 
foreign investments must never 
have exceeded a few per cent of 
the country’s wealth.” During the 
20 years from 1869 to 1888 ac- 
cording to this study, net new for- 
eign investment in the United 
States, that is to say, the net im- 
port of capital, averaged less than 
1% of Gross National Product. 
From 1890 onwards, except per- 
haps for occasional years early in 
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the period, the United States de- 
veloped a growing export of cap- 
some rather than an import of cap- 
ital. 

By the end of 1957, foreign 
companies and other foreign in- 
vestors had a controlling interest 
in 56% of all manufacturing in- 
dustry in Canada, and in some 
sectors of manufacturing the de- 
gree of control was 70%, 80% and 
even 98%. In petroleum and na- 
tural gas, also, some 76% of the 
industry was foreign controlled, 
and in mining and smelting 61%. 
Over 60% of the dividends paid 
by all Canadian corporations go 
to non-resident shareholders. 

Residents of the United States 
own 76% of all foreign invest- 
ment in Canada, and control from 
80% to 90% by value of all for- 
eign - controlled companies in 
Canada. 


Disadvantaged Nearby Absentee 
Management 


I will not elaborate here the 
disadvantages inherent in such a 
situation. The question which is 
being raised in Canada is not 
whether foreign investment is a 
good thing — everybody would 
agree that some foreign invest- 
ment in and by all countries is 
highly desirable, both because it 
provides an outlet for the surplus 
capital and superior industrial 
techniques of some countries, and 
because the influx of foreign cap- 
ital and the associated modern 
equipment technology and know- ~ 
how can have a very stimulating 
effect in the recipient country. 
Rather, the question which pre- 
sents itself in Canada is whether 
foreign investment can be carried 
too far, and in such case have 
serious undesirable effects. 

The degree of foreign owner- 
ship and control of Canadian re- 
sources and secondary industry 
has been growing rapidly since 
the war, and particularly owner- 
ship and control by large Ameri- 
can corporations. Despite its 
friendly nature, ownership and 
control of Canadian industry by 
United States industries is in 
some ways less desirable than 
would be similar ownership and 
contre! by European interests. 

For one thing absentee man- 
agement is much easier and apt 
to be much more detailed and 
comprehensive if the absentee 
owner is only 100 or 300 miles 
away and can carry on the day- 
to-day management of its sub- 
sidiary by telephone and frequent 
trips between the head office and 
the branch plant, whereas absen- 
tee owners 3,000 or 5,000 miles 
away must rely to a larger extent 
upon the initiative and mana- 
gerial capacity and responsibility 
of resident Canadian operators. 
Then again, European and espe- 
cially English parent companies 
show a greater willingness to allow 
and even encourage Canadian par- 
ticipation in share ownership of 
businesses in Canada, either by 
public sale of stock or by going 
into partnership with native Ca- 
nadian companies. For another 
thing there is always the danger 
when any person becomes heav- 
ily indebted to another that their 
relationship will sour. 


No one in Canada today seri- 
ously wants to see a deterioration 
in any aspect of the relations be- 
tween our two countries. Many 
Canadians, however — and some 
Americans — fear that such a de- 
terioration may well occur, if the 
degree of United States owner- 
ship and control of Canadian in- 
dustry continues to grow in the 
future as it has in the past. A 
very thoughtful comment on this 
point is made by Mr. John Fisch- 
er, the Editor of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, in the current issue. 


The necessity or usefulness of 
increased foreign investment in 
Canada since the war is some- 
times greatly over - estimated. 
Some people both in Canada and 
abroad ‘have said that we would 
have had very much less eco- 
nomic growth and a much lower 
standard of living in the absence 
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of the postwar inflow of foreign 
capital. This is a very pessimistic 
and indeed defeatist view. 


Questions Need for So Much 
Foreign Capital 


It can hardly be said that Cana- 
dian economic development and 
the standard of living was seri- 
ously dependent upon the incur- 
ring of foreign debt by our prov- 
inces and municipalities which 
could have done all their borrow- 
ing at home, as local governments 
in all other countries do, perhaps 
at higher interest rates but with- 
out the hazard of exchange risks 
which attach to foreign borrow- 
ing. 

The development of the Cana- 
dian economy also has scarcely 
been dependent on the growing 
extension of foreign control over 
secondary industry through the 
purchase of existing Canadian 
businesses and their conversion to 
branch plants of foreign parent 
companies. 

Of more importance has been 
the amount of direct investment, 
with its associated intake of tech- 
nology in the particular indus- 
tries affected and with the tied 
export markets for certain of our 
raw materials which otherwise 
‘would have had to be developed 
by the negotiation of contracts for 
the supply of such raw materials 
from independent Canadian pro- 
Gucers to the consuming indus- 
tries in the United States. 

The inflow of capital, even of 
the most desirable and fruitful 
kind, always has an impact on the 
Canadian exchange rate. In re- 
‘cent years the result has been a 
tendency towards a premium on 
the Canadian dollar which has 
encouraged greater imports of 
¢wmanufactured goods, to the detri- 
ment of Canadian development in 
the field of secondary industry. 


The use of foreign resources 
has been estimated at 17% of 
gross capital formation in Can- 
ada in the years 1950 to 1955, and 
27% in the years 1956 to 1959, 
but these figures include, in addi- 
tion to new imports of capital, 
resources provided within Can- 
ada by way of re-invested profits, 
capital consumption allowances 
end depletion on foreign - owned 
enterprises in Canada. Taking a 
narrower definition of foreign re- 
sources, consisting only of that 
part which represented an actual 
import of capital from abroad, 
and considering only new direct 
investment of foreign capital (as 
being the portion most directly 
influencing capital formation in 
Canada) the proportion was a lit- 
tle over 5% for the l1l-year period 
1950-60, and about 5.5% in the 
last five years. 


Finds Internal Capital Formation 
High 

The Canadian economy as a 
whole has actually a very high 
rate of capital formation—higher 
than the United States economy 
—financed very largely by the 
savings of all kinds of Canadian 
individuals and Canadian indus- 
tries, including of course those 
owned and controlled abroad. In 
total. our rate of saving is a high- 
er proportion of Gross National 
Product than the corresponding 
rate of saving in the United 
States, and even without the cap- 
ital imported each year can-sup- 


port a higher level of capital -in-- 
in. physical plant and: 


vestment 


equipment than has been the case 
in the United States. 


’ The influence of the $9 billion 
of new foreign capital of one kind 
and another over the past decade, 
and of the great volume of phy- 
sical investment has not been so 
much on the total quantity of our 
economic growth, but rather on 
its direction and structure, and if 
anything has -had rather adverse 


't Help Canada 


effects on stability of employment 
and costs of production. 

The nature of our development 
since the war, as a result of all 
these factors, has put strong em- 
phasis on the capital intensive in- 
dustries, especially the resource 
industries, which require a great 
deal of construction and imported 
equipment, both directly and in 
ancillary activities such as roads 
and hydro-electric power, but 
which do not provide large con- 
tinuing employment after the 
plant has been built. 


Notes Halt in Per Capita GNP 
Growth 


Whatever the reason, the fact 
is that Gross National Product in 
Canada has increased very little 
more than in the United States 
during the past 11 years, and the 
physical volume of Gross Nation- 
al Product—its value in constant 
dollars — is no higher now per 
head of population than it was 8 
years ago. A somewhat different 
kind of economic development, 
with somewhat smaller but better 
balanced capital investment, and 
with more continuing effect on 
employment, could have been car- 
ried on without large imports of 
capital every year, and could have 
provided at least as high an aver- 
age standard of living, if not 
higher, with less fluctuation in 
employment and a higher aver- 
age level of employment. It would 
also have produced much more 
expansion in the capital goods 
industries and other secondary 
indDstries, with increased produc- 
tion in Canada of machinery and 
equipment and the acquisition of 
more advanced technology in our 
domestic secondary industries. 


Nub of the Problem 


When the large deficit in the 
current account of our balance of 
payments—the excess of imports 
over exports after allowing for 
those payments of a non - mer- 
chandise character which have to 
be made — continues for many 
years in good times and bad, and 
especially in a period of high and 
rising unemployment, it is natural 
that many people should come to 
the view that Canadian produc- 
tion should be increased in those 
lines of goods which presently 
are being imported in such quan- 
tity, not with a view to restrict- 
ing trade as such but in order to 
bring our trade into balance so 
that further increases in foreign 
debt shall not be necessary. 
Strong efforts are also being made 
to increase our exports, but there 
is little prospect that a sufficient- 
ly large increase in exports can 
be achieved to overcome the 
deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments, including the continually 
increasing excess of payments 
over receipts on non-merchandise 
account. 


It is important that Canadian 
production should expand in those 
newer lines of industry and in 
those with the most advanced 
types of technology, in order that 
the Canadian industrial structure 
can relate itself to the expanding 
economy of the modern world 
and in order that there may be 
ample diversification of employ- 
ment opportunities and in par- 
ticular an expansion of hitherto 
inadequate opportunities for em- 
ployment in the most modern 
types of industrial production, in 


scientific.research, in engineering,- 


and. in 


ment. 


Canada must always be greatly 
affected by developments in the 
United States and the climate of 
opinion in the United States. On 
both sides of the boundary line 
we often forget that the relation- 
ship between us is that of a large 
man and another less than one- 
tenth his size; and with only one- 
fourteenth his income. You could 


technological . develop- 
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very easily injure us through 
sheer inadvertence, you could just 
as easily smother us in an em- 
brace of excessive benevolence. 


Demands Access to Our Markets 


Canada’s balance of payments 
problem is largely a problem of 
our trade and payments with the 
United States, and of capital 
movements and foreign invest- 
ment emanating from the United 
States. We must in Canada always 
be seeking to maintain our own 
equilibrium and to protect our- 
selves against a development 
which might seem only a ripple 
in the United States but may have 
the force of a tidal wave in pro- 
portion to our dimensions when 
it overflows into Canada. There 
has rarely been much support in 
Canada for sweeping over -all 
solutions of our economic rela- 
tions with the United States of a 
kind which would involve dis- 
mantling all our defenses. 


We would like to get reason- 
able access to the United States 
market on a negotiated basis for 
the products of our secondary in- 
dustries, so that they should not 
be discriminated against by com- 
parison with the treatment ac- 
corded the products of some of 
our primary industries. This has 
been a perennial fact of Canadian 
history. In relation to one form 
of trade or another, we have been 
trying and hoping for a 100 years 
or more to get better access to the 
United States market, equal to 
the access we give you to our 
market. While still hoping for 
such progress as can be made in 
a practical way from time to time, 
not many Canadians now expect 
to see miracles in this direction 
in their lifetime. We cannot re- 
frain from considering our own 
interests in the light of the actual 
situation, merely because of the 
hope — so long deferred — that 
some day a different kind of 
policy will be found acceptable to 
the United States. 


Canada Must Continue 
Independent 


In any case, no matter how 
favorable or balanced the trading 
relationship may become between 
our two countries, most Canadians 
are firm believers in the adage of 
Abraham Lincoln that self-gov- 
ernment is better than good 
government. Translated into eco- 
nomic and social terms, this prin- 
ciple is no less important than in 
the purely political sphere. Leav- 
ing aside the seriously under- 
developed countries, self-develop- 
ment is better for the rounded 
life and continued vigor of a 
nation like Canada and will do 
more to satisfy national aspira- 
tions of every kind, than the most 
ideal kind of purely economic de- 
velopment, if the latter involves 
perpetuation of large deficits in 
our balance of payments, con- 
tinued reliance on_ endlessly 
growing foreign debt, and a con- 
tinuously shrinking area of in- 
dustry under domestic ownership 
and control. To achieve our goals 
we must solve our balance-of- 
payments problem with the out- 
side world, and especially with 
the United States, and rely on our 
own resources, not only material 
factors, but resources of the hu- 
man mind and spirit, in order to 
build our own economic future 
and our own expression of na- 
tional independence. 





*An address by Mr. Coyne before the 
Economic Club of New York, New York 
City, March 7, 1961. 


Van Alstyne, Noel Adds 


Bert E: Askern, former newsman 
and direct mail advertising exeeu- 
tive, is now associated with Van 
Alstyne, Noel & Co., members of 
the New York and American 
Stock Exchange as an account 
executive. Mr. Askern will make 
his office at the branch located in 
the Greely Arcade building, 132 
West 31 Street, New York City. 
This branch is managed by Wil- 
liam Rosenbhim. 
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and styling must be improved and 
costs lowered. This means more 
research, greater use of newly de- 
signed machines and _ material 
handling equipment. What is 
badly needed in Canada, in addi- 
tion to more financial encourage- 
ment for pure research, is more 
Federal and Provincial govern- 
ment sponsored technological re- 
search, available to smaller manu- 
facturers at reasonable cost. More 
liberal depreciation allowances 
for such manufacturers would 
stimulate earlier introduction of 
new machines. 

A lower ratio of the Canadian 
to the U. S. dollar would discour- 
age imports and stimulate exports. 
Certainly it is something of an 
historical oddity for a country 
running a_ substantial current 
accountdeficit to have its currency 
valued at a premium. The Bank 
of Canada has taken the position 
that, as far as exchange rates and 
interest rates are concerned, the 
supply and demand pressures of 
the market place must be the sole 
determinant of values. In point of 
fact, of course, the Bank of Can- 
ada — quite rightly —and some- 
times wrongly—does intervene to 
influence the trend of interest 
rates and to iron out sharp short- 
term swings in the exchange rate. 
It is obvious therefore that the 
question is one of degree and not 
principle. Our free exchange 
mechanism has clearly failed to 
operate in the theoretically cor- 
rect manner with regard to regu- 
lating the flow of international 
capital. 

A premium Canadian dollar has 
not discouraged a high rate of 
capital inflow, partly because 
profit opportunities have out- 
weighed the exchange cost and 
partly because interest rate dif- 
ferentials in favor of Canadian in- 
vestment have been so_ wide. 
There is clearly no need to give 
foreign capital special incentives 
to come to Canada and here some 
Provincial governments’ might 
usefully re-examine their policies. 

The Federal baby budget, to 
which I refer in more detail later, 
removed some of these incentives 
and indirectly lowered the pre- 
mium on the Canadian dollar sub- 
stantially. It seems unlikely, how- 
ever, that these measures’ by 
themselves will affect the inflow 
of capital sufficiently to move the 
Canadian dollar to the substantial 
discount that many people expect. 
There is great danger, however, 
in moving along the road of dis- 
crimination against foreign capi- 
tal. 

Recognizing that there are dif- 
ficulties and dangers in any at- 
tempts to influence the direction 
of monetary or economic trends, 
one may legitimately wonder 
whether attempts to influence the 
exchange value of the dollar by 
narrowing the interest rate differ- 
ential between Canada and the 
U. S. carry as much risk as ac- 
tions of a pinpointing character 
that seem likely to be first steps 
toward a tightly regulated econ- 
omy. I think most people would 
agree with the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada that many of the 
structural problems plaguing 
Canada today are not suitably 
solved by sole reliance on mone- 
,tary policy. On the other hand, 
“few would agree that monetary 
and exchange policy have no part 
whatever to play in the solution 
of our -difficulties. The bond 
yield. spread between. the U. S. 
and Canada is currently the 
widest in several years. This re- 
lationship encourages a capital 
inflow of the non-liquidating type 
which is pointed to with such 


alarm by our monetary authori- 
ties. 


Is Sacrifice Needed? 


The call to live within our 
means has a fine presbyterian 
ring abont it and’no one will deny 


the appropriateness of the objec- 
tive. What worries me is the slant 
it has taken toward a narrow form 
of Canadian nationalism—an in- 
ward-looking rather than an out- 
ward-looking approach. Certainly 
the question posed to the Cana- 
dian people of whether they are 
willing. to sacrifice their standard 
of living to remain independent 
and Canadian is a terribly im- 
portant one. It is equally terribly 
important to be sure that this is 
a choice we must make and to 
explore any alternatives. There is 
some reason to anticipate some 
slowing down in capital inflows 
both of a portfolio and of a direct 
investment nature. Alternative 
attractive fields for investment, 
over-capacity in many industries, 
and some early glimmerings of 
foreign doubt concerning the 
treatment of foreign controlled 
investment in Canada are factors 
working in this direction. Per- 
haps others have noticed, as I 
have, that we tend to become most 
volubly disturbed about problems 
at, or slightly beyond, the peak 
point of their seriousness. Some 
may recall that four or five years 
ago there was general interna- 
tional concern over the chronic 
dollar shortage. In fact, less than 
three years ago a very thorough 
and erudite book was _ written 
proving that there would be a 
dollar ‘shortage almost _indefi- 
nitely. In point of fact, of course, 
the tide had begun to shift as far 
back as 1950 and our problem now 
—and deemed to be as intractable 
—is a dollar glut. Similarly, less 
than two years ago there was 
general and sincere concern about 
the inevitability of a state of 
chronic inflation. The most val- 
uable expression of this concern 
occurred at-atime-when infla-: 
tionary pressures were declining, 
and now there is more worry 
about declining commodity prices 
and excess productive capacity 
than there is about inflation. 
Similarly, I suspect that fears 
about the inevitability of a con- 
tinuously high and embarrassing 
inflow of foreign capital are be- 
ing strongly expressed when, in 
fact, forces are already at work 
to modify greatly if not reverse 
this trend. 


Changing Patterns 


Changes in population trends 
and patterns of employment ap- 
pear to be in the direction of 
slowing our rate of growth some- 
what. Over the past decade Can- 
ada’s population increased at an 
annual compound rate of 2.6%. 
Recent estimates project the rate 
of growth over' the next decade at 
2.2%, still high, however, by 
world standards. Of greater sig- 
nificance perhaps, is the changing 
pattern of population growth. The 
largest increases are projected for 
the teen-age group over the next 
five years, the 20-29 age group in 
the last half of the decade, and a 
steady inerease in the over-60 
age group throughout the decade. 
The spending pattern these trends 
suggest is a continued shift to- 
ward services and non-durable 
goods and away from durable 
goods. In the construction indus- 
try it seems likely that the de- 
mand for new housing will grow 
more slowly in the decade ahead 
and shift more toward apartments. 
The demand for high schools, eol- 
leges and hospitals will continue 
to grow rapidly. A _ significant 
shift has already occurred in em- 
ployment between the goods pro- 
ducing and _ service’ industries. 
Since: 1956, male employment in 
the goods. industries.-declined by 
115,000 and increased by 222,000 
in the service industries. For the 
same period, female employment 
increased 31,000 in the goods pro- 
ducing industries and by 258,000 
in the service industries. The 
continuing: shift in employment 
toward the service industries and 
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tribute to some slowing down in 
the rate of growth in personal 
income—reflecting lower hourly 
wages in the service industries— 
and in some slowing down in 
productivity, which is reckoned 
to be about 25% lower in the 
service than in the commodity 
industries. 

What I have said so far has 
taken on a somewhat somber hue. 
My purpose has been to indicate 
that our future economic pros- 
pects must be appraised against a 
background of less buoyant trends 
than prevailed in the fifties. I am 
by no means pessimistic on the 
outlook over the intermediate 
term unless we allow nationalism 
to ride roughshod over reason. 


Business Decline 


Over the short term, there is 
pretty clear evidence that we are 
experiencing a downward adjust- 
ment in business. The big disap- 
pointment last year was the 
short-fall in capital expenditures. 
It now appears that capital spend- 
ing, including housing, at $8.3 
billion, was $400 million below 
the revised June estimate and $100 
million below actual expenditures 
in 1959. Housing starts for the 
year, originally estimated at 120,- 
000, totaled 109,000 compared to 
141,000 in 1959. Spending by 
the utilities and by business for 
machinery and equipment also 
fell below expectations. Recent 
checks suggest that in many cases 
earlier programs have not been 
dropped, but stretched out. It is 
a fact that a greater proportion 
of current business capital pro- 
grams are of a size and charac- 
ter that allows great flexibility in 
the decision to proceed or post- 
pone. There is an_ implication 
here that,'?n the'‘absénce of an 
early upturn in business activity 
and profitability, business may 
continue to drag its féét ‘With 
respect to capital spending. 

What has worried some analysts 
is not so much the degree of busi- 
ness decline we are experiencing 
but the pervasive nature of the 
decline, involving the majority of 
the significant business indicators. 
A high level of unemployment is 
our major short-term problem. It 
appears to be more a structural 
than a cyclical problem in the 
sense that even peak levels of 
activity in recent years have not 
solved it. I am encouraged by 
current efforts to diagnose and 
find solutions for it, particularly 
the emphasis on technical educa- 
tion, retraining and regional de- 
velopment programs. 


The Outlook for 1961 


The task of outlining the shape 
of the economy in 1961 at this 
particular time is not only an un- 
enviable one but impossible to do 
with any degree of confidence. 
All I can do is give my impres- 
sions of the probable trend of 
events as I see them. At the outset 
let me make a bald, bold state- 
ment—we are not going to ex- 
perience a serious cyclical decline 
in business over the next two or 
three years. You may accept this 
as a statement of faith if you like, 
but perhaps I can marshal a few 
arguments in support of my be- 
lief. Surely, there is no one In 
Canada today in ignorance of the 
important part played by the 
United States in the economic ai- 
fairs of Canada. It is appropriate, 
therefore, to commence a discus- 
sion of our business prospects next 
year by looking at how our neigh- 
bor to the South is doing. Like 
ourselves, the United States has 
been experiencing a slow down- 
turn in the rate of business activ- 
ity. The Federal Reserve Board 
index of industrial activity has 
declined from a high of i110 in 
February 1960 to 102 in February 
1961. The entire decline was con- 
centrated in the durable goods 
sector of the economy. Plant and 
equipment expenditures were on 
a virtual plateau all last year, ap- 
proximately 12% above the 1959 
level, and currently show a ten- 


dency to decline. A preliminary 
survey of capital spending con- 
ducted by McGraw-Hill in Octo- 
ber indicated business would 
spend approximately 3%, or $900,- 
000,000, less next year than this. 
Considering that the survey was 
taken prior to the election but 
with the trend apparently favor- 
ing Kennedy, and in an atmos- 
phere of business pessimism and 
declining profits, the results must 
be regarded as encouraging. With 
respect to the new Administra- 
tion, one must regard as sincere 
the direction in which the Demo- 
cratic platform is slanted but not 
necessarily the degree of slant or 
the scale of deficit spending likely 
to be attained over the short run. 
There appears to be confidence 
that President Kennedy will run 
an efficient, well-co-ordinated 
Administration. 


There is a growing body of 
business opinion in the States that 
regards the promise of more dy- 
namic government leadership as 
a fair quid pro quo at the present 
time for some of the more un- 
palatable longer-range implica- 
tions of the shift to the left. Over 
the short run, Kennedy will be 
pulled toward the center of left 
by his narrow majority, the con- 
servatively-biased Congress and 
the equally conservative Ameri- 
can voter. The new Administra- 
tion will not therefore destroy 
business confidence or precipitate 
an international monetary crisis. 
In many respects, the timing of 
the gold scare was a blessing in 
disguise as it committed the new 
Administration to shape its poli- 
cies with full regard to the bal- 
ance of payments problem. There 
is good reason to expect that the 
business declines in the U. S. will 
be relatively shallow and will be 
completed by the middle of this 
year or the third quarter at the 
latest. 


For the sake of brevity, I would 
like to summarize the outlook by 
quoting a few figures. The gross 
national product, currently $503 
billion, is expected to average 
$510-512 billion in 1961. A $2 
billion decline in capital spend- 
ing and a $2 billion net liquida- 
tion of inventories will be more 
than compensated for by a $5 bil- 
lion increase in government pur- 
chases of goods and services and 
a $7-10 billion rise in consumer 
spending. Industrial activity, cur- 
rently at 102, is expected to climb 
in the latter half of the year to 
the 108-110 range. Corporate 
profits before taxes, which will 
average about $46 billion this year, 
may well improve by $1 billion 
or so. The one unfavorable aspect 
of the outlook is the absence of 
sufficient dynamism in the econ- 
omy to propel it upward on a 
sustained basis and at a rate that 
will fully employ available re- 
sources of plant and man power. 

As far as Canada is concerned, 
we can say the U. S. economy 
will not be a drag and may well 
absorb modest increases in some 
Canadian materials and products. 


Rest of the World Outlook 


With respect to the other indus- 
trialized Western countries, par- 
ticularly Europe, and Japan, while 
we can see signs of some leveling 
out in activity, as in the United 
Kingdom, there is little reason as 
yet to anticipate significant down- 
ward adjustments in business. On 
balance these countries will con- 
tinue to provide strong support 
to our export industries. 

In summary, while external de- 
mands are unlikely to rise above 
current levels, they will continue 
to provide strong support to our 
economy. 


Canada’s Forecast 


Let me first pinpoint my expec- 
tations for the Canadian economy 
with a few figures and then dis- 
cuss the more important items 
briefly. Canada’s gross national 
product, which totaled $34.6 bil- 
lion in 1959 and approximately 
$35.4 billion last year, will likely 


average $36.3 billion in 1961. 
Capital spending by business will 
be down this year by perhaps 
$20@ million, while spending on 
housing should hold level at $1.45 
billion or improve slightly. Rela- 
tively high inventory-sales ratios 
suggest a period of modest liqui- 
dation lies ahead and a decline 
for the year of $100 million or 
so can be anticipated. As offsets 
to these declining items, purchases 
of goods and services by all levels 
of government will increase by 
$300 million or more. Exports, a 
buoyant factor last year, running 
5% above the 1959 level, are ex- 
pected to hold this gain in 1961. 
Corporate profits before taxes, 
which are running 8-10% below 
the levels of a year ago, are not 
expected to show much overall 
improvement this year. Consumer 
spending has been less buoyant 
than is typical during a period of 
business recovery, and even this 
subdued rate of spending had to 
be financed by a cutback in the 
rate of personal saving and con- 
tinued important recourse to the 
finance companies. Anticipated 
increases in wage rates, additions 
to the labor force and increased 
transfer payments should assure 
an increase in consumer spending 
next year of the order of $600 
million or so. 


The business prospect I have 
outlined may be comforting to 
some who have been thinking in 
terms of a deep, protracted reces- 
sion, but, in fact, it is not a fore- 
cast to be accepted complacently. 
In effect, Canada faces another 
year in which growth will be 
nominal under conditions of un- 
used capacity, high unemployment 
and a continuing large balance 
of payments deficit. 


Doubts New Tax Will Slow 
Capital Inflow 


The baby budget recently 
brought down by Finance Min- 
ister Fleming appears to be an 
attempt to redirect resource and 
capital flows in the economy by 
fiscal— largely tax — measures. 
Most Americans will understand 
Canadian apprehensions over the 
degree of American control of Ca- 
nadian industry when they realize 
that over one-half of Canadian 
secondary manufacturing and 
mining and over three-quarters 
of our oil and gas industry are 
controlled in the United States. 
Most of this investment has been 
acquired and managed in a man- 
ner that recognizes Canadian in- 
terests and aspirations. Neverthe- 
less, the emergence of absentee 
landlords on such a large scale 
have inevitably produced con- 
flicts. The extension of a 15% 
withholding tax rate (not, how- 
ever, retroactive) to a wider 
range of foreign recipients of 
Canadian interest, dividend and 
profits payments is an attempt to 
discourage the inflow of foreign 
capital. Taken by itself, this par- 
ticular tax measure seems likely 
to have no really significant effect 
in slowing the inflow of American 
and foreign capital into Canada. 
The reason is that only United 
States pension funds bear the full 
brunt of the withholding tax and 
even here, the relatively wide 
yield spread —1% or more — in 
favor of Canadian over compara- 
ble United States securities will 
retain some pension fund buying 
of Canadian securities. Eleemos- 
ynary institutions are not sub- 
ject to the tax and most insurance 
companies are in a position to off- 
set the tax completely. 

The budget has, however, a sig- 
nificance beyond the _— specific 
measures it contains. It has raised 
fears in the minds of the foreign 
investor that this may be but the 
first step in a broad program of 
restriction and harassment for 
foreign capital. In the circum- 
stances, the Canadian government 
has a clear responsibility to Ca- 
nadians no less than our foreign 
friends to formulate, to follow, 


and to enunciate with one voice, 
a co-ordinated long-range ap- 
proach to trade and investment 
policy. I would go further and 
Say we needed repeated and firm 
assurance that Canada has no in- 
tention of retreating into eco- 
nomic isolation. 


Eeonomic Isolationism 


In considering this problem and 
seeking solutions to it, it seems 
very important to me to define 
our objectives carefully. If our 
objective is complete economic 
independence and living entirely 
within our means, we are going 
to have to be prepared to accept 
a lower standard of living, a lower 
scale of welfare payments and a 
higher level of taxes. The volun- 
tary rate of Canadian saving is 
already one of the highest in the 
world. Over the past 10 years the 
net inflow of foreign capital 
amounted to just over $15 billion. 
Over the same period the ac- 
cumulated figure for personal 
saving through life’ insurance 
companies in Canada totaled ap- 
proximately $3 billion. Over the 
same period the life insurance in- 
dustry invested in mortgages 
(mainly residential) to the 
amount of $2 billion, leaving $1 
billion for investment in other 
types of securities. If the life 
insurance companies had invested 
this entire amount of ways that 
displaced foreign capital, it would 
have made but a small dent in 
the overall problem. If Canadian 
secondary industry is to be built 
up and made more efficient it will 
take a lot of capital and a lot of 
savings. If the necessary savings 
are to be available when needed, 
governmental bodies at all levels 
—Federal, Provincial and munic- 
ipal—are going to have to.reduce 
drastically their absorption of 
savings by living. within their 
means. This means higher levels 
of taxes or a reduced level of 
spending. This’ probably _ also 
means for a time a lower level 
of net personal income, a lower 
level of consumption and a lower 
level of imports. Eventually it 
might be hoped that a more diver- 
sified and efficient secondary 
manufacturing industry would 
capture a larger share of the Ca- 
nadian market and expand suffi- 
ciently to restore labor incomes 
and buying power to current 
levels. It seems to me unrealistic 
to suggest that we can negotiate 
this transitional interval with- 
out a period of austerity. If we 
really believe in the objective of 
living within our means, let us 
put the blame for failing to do so 
where it belongs — on our own 
unwillingness to pay currently for 
our present level of welfare pay- 
ments and government services 
and not on the foreign investor. A 
virulent form of Canadian nation- 
alism expressed chiefly. in terms 
of anti-Americanism may be a 
useful political gadfly but it is a 
dead-end street when it comes to 
finding sound solutions to essen- 
tially economic problems. I share 
general concern about the trend 
of our balance of payments, but I 
am not driven into a state of 
shock thinking about it. The 
problem has been many years in 
the making. It is not going to 
be solved overnight. Some of the 
moves the Government appears to 
be contemplating strike me as 
most constructive, such as the 
emphasis on restraining programs, 
the extensive export drive, the 


formation of the productivity 
council, financial aid to small 
business. I must say, however, 


that I have misgivings about ad 
hoc solutions of a pin-point na- 
ture motivated by a pinprick 
mentality. I would really prefer 
the less dramatic but more im- 
personal and flexible discipline of 
an active. monetary and fiscal 
policy. 





*Based on a talk by Mr. Popkin before 
the Montreal Investment Analysts Asso- 
ciation. 
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Inv. Banking Inst, 
In Session 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The ninth 
annual session of the Institute of 
Investment Banking sponsored by 
the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America is now being hel@ 
this week at the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce on the 
University of Pennsylvania cam- 
pus in Philadelphia. Over 275 
jurior partners and officers and. 
other experienced personnel of 
IBA member organizations are 
enrolled for the program, an- 
nounced George A. Newton, 
President of the Association and 
a Managing Partner of G. H. 
Walker & Co., St. Louis. 


This three-year executive de- 
velopment program for-invest- 
ment bankers is designed to foster 
efficiency in operations, to de- 
velop individual leadership, and 
to familiarize registrants with 
current problems affecting the 
business, according to H. H. Sher- 
burne, partner, Bacon, Whipple & 
Co., New York, and Chairman of 
the IBA Institute Planning Com- 
mittee. The Institute is an in- 
valuable program for junior part- 
ners, officers, and others being 
prepared for positions of greater 
responsibility in IBA member or- 
ganizations. 


Each spring registrants from all 
parts of the country meet at the 
Wharton School for a week of 
classes supplemented by selective 
readings. They are accommodated 
at the Penn-Sherwood Hotel and 
attend classes in Dietrich Hall, 
home of the Wharton School. 
Upon completing the three-year 
program, registrants receive a 
Certificate of Merit in recogni- 
tion of their specialized: training 
for the investment banking busi- 
ness. More than 75 certificates 


will be awarded by IBA Presi- — 


dent George A. Newton at the 
greduation exercises on Friday, 
March 31. Nearly 500 graduates 
will then have received their 
Certificates of Merit for complet- 
ing this program. 


Nearly 100 investment banking 
leaders and specialists from busi- 
ness, government, and academic 
circles are participating in the 
1951 Institute as guest speakers 
and discussion leaders. 


Hirsch Adds to Staff 


Hirsch & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, with 
headquarters at 25 Broad Street, 
N. Y., announced that the follow- 
ing have become associated with 
their firm as registered repre- 
sentatives: Michael J. Friedlander, 
Haig Kapigan, Norman W. Nick, 
and Lewis D. Siegel, at the main 
office; Jordan L. Frimmer, at the 
1182 Broadway office: Herbert 
Wyler, at the 499 Seventh Avenue 
branch; Lester Breidenbach, Jr., 
John S. Breiter, Anthony Gnerre 
and Adrian Frankel, at the 655 
Madison Avenue office, and Jay 
N. Tabatchnick at the Newark, 
N. J. branch. 


Kahn, Peck, Cohn 
To Be N.Y.S.E. Firm 


Maurice J. Cohn will acquire a 
membership in the New York 
Stock Exchange and on March 30 
Kahn & Peck, Cohn & Co., 74 
Trinity Place, New York City, 
members of the American Stock 
Exchange, will also become mem- 
bers of the “Big Board.’ Other 
partners are Arthur Kahn, Robert 
B. Peck, S. Herbert Meller, 
Gabriel I. Rosenfeld and Arthur 
D. Halpern. 


McMahon, Lichtenfeld 
Partner 


McMahon, Lichtenfeld & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, on April 1 will admit 
Jules Grossbard to limited part- 
nership. 
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AS WE SEE IT 


are left which insist upon keeping their old colonies in the 
sense that was true in the past. Any action on their part 
does not in this day and time constitute danger to the 
peace of the world—or, probably, over an extended period 
of time to the interests of those they now rule or control. 


Continued from page 1 


The New Imperialists 

There has, however, arisen a cult of imperialism 
which flies a different sort of flag and is as ardent as any 
imperialists have ever been. It is the members of this 
cult which threaten both the peace of the world and the 
liberties of backward and other peoples. It is they who 
will not come to the United Nations or to any other or- 
ganization with the intent of promoting peace in the 
world except upon their own terms. 

Of course, the leader of this cult, the Kremlin, is the 
spearhead of this movement. It is the members of this 
cult who know so well how to make use of such organi- 
zations as the United Nations for their purposes—and it 
is they who are quite ready to wreck the organization or 
render it wholly impotent when it can not be used quite 
as they would like to use it. Now, of course, if the rank 
and file of the peoples of the world were as worldly wise 
as we should like to have them and not so deeply biased 
by the slings and arrows of past exploitations, real and 
imaginary, the problem of meeting and defeating the on- 
slaughts of the Kremlin and its schemers would be vastly 
simpler and much more amenable to calm reason. 


Not Obvious to Many 


The fact, is, though, as so many of us appear not to 
understand, the danger of the dead hand of Communist 
tyranny is not commonly assessed at its true value or 
strength throughout much of the world. We have long 
ago made communism a by-word in this country equiva- 
lent to horror and subjugation. In most of the former 
colonial areas, and among a number of the older countries 
in Europe and elsewhere, the situation is quite different. 
They have very often had “socialist” governments and 
nearly all of them have “Socialist” parties operating under 
One name or another. In these areas neither the term 
socialism nor the word communism carries the same con- 
notation as it does here. 


Naturally enough, we suppose, many millions of men 
and women in various parts of the world who are and 
must be chiefly concerned with getting enough to eat are 
not overly interested in what appears to them to be the 
finer points of social organization. They have had the ex- 
perience, or think they have, in many instances of being 
maltreated and exploited by some of the very countries 
which now warn them of Russian tyranny and exploita- 
tion. It is something rather new to have a foreign country 


come in and talk of selfless aid and release from bondage 
in the way that the Kremlin has of doing. The gullible 
nations, unfortunately for them, are not prepared by 
knowledge of history or world experience to understand 
the mockery of what is being told them by Moscow. 


We Must Remember 

These things we must remember when Mr. Khrush- 
chev begins the crude act of taking off his shoe and 
pounding on the table, or demands changes in the struc- 
ture of the United Nations which quite obviously would 
rob it of any ability to do anything at all which Russia 
does not want. We must not make the error of supposing 
that such behavior is as revolting to other members—or 
at least all other members—as it is to us or that what 
appears to us very thinly disguised efforts to end the use- 
fulness of the United Nations is as clear to many of the 
peoples as it is to us. The fact may well be, as some ob- 
servers have insisted, that our consistent exposure of the 
Kremlin and our constant warning against its machina- 
tions may have given the impression in some quarters 
that what we have to say on the subject is “biased” and 
as likely to be as untrustworthy as any of the blandish- 
ments of the Kremlin. 

All this, needless to say, is not intended to sav that 
we must stop trying to steer the world away from war 
and to guide it in the ways in which seem to us most 
promising. It merely says that we must take the world as 
we find it, and not be blinded by our own established 
notions or mislead by ignorance of what the remainder 
of the world is thinking. In other words, in these areas as 


in sO many others, we should be more genuine realists 
than we often are. 
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SECURITY SALESMAN’S 
CORNER BY JOHN DUTTON 


Reason — Self Interest - Individuality 


Exchange Forms 
Bonding Corp. 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced it has taken out 
“excess” fidelity bonds totaling 
$1@ million to provide customers 
of member organizations with ad- 
ditional protection beyond that 
called for in the Exchange’s re- 
cently expanded fidelity insur- 
ance program. The bonds will be 
administered through a new, 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
Exchange, the Newin Corp. 

Keith Funston, President of the 
Exchange, called the new fidelity 
bonds the final step by the Board 
of Governors in the Exchange's 
program to provide added protec- 
tion to customers against possible 
loss due to fraudulent acts by 
personnel of the 575 member or- 
ganizations doing business with 
the public. 


He said the ‘“‘excess coverage” 
would come into play in the event 
a loss to an individual member 
organization exhausted its own 
fidelity bond recoveries and all 
of its other assets and those of 
its general partners. 


In Securities Business 


BETHPAGE, N. Y.—Mortimer B. 
Posner is conducting a securities 
business from offices at 10 Helen 
Court. 


Forms Program Planning 


Harold Grill is engaging in a se- 
curities business from offices at 
550 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
under the firm name of Program 
Planning Co. 


Rutenberg Assoc. Formed 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.— Rutenberg 
Associates, Inc. is engaging in a 
securities business from offices at 
135 Eastern Parkway. 


Second State Capital Corp. 


Second State Capital Corporation 
is engaging in a securities busi- 
ness from offices at 20 Broad St., 
New York City. 


American Teachers 


Research 


JAMAICA, N. Y.— American 
Teachers Research Service, Inc. is 
engaging in a securities business 
from offices at 155-28/30 Jamaica 
Avenue. 


E. B. Aymes Formed 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—E. B. Aymes, 
Inc. is engaging in a _ securities 
business from offices at 1911 Dor- 
chester Road. 


Benjamin Braude Opens 


Benjamin Braude is conducting a 
securities business from offices at 
570 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
under the firm name of B. Braude 
Company. 


Coronet Inv. Planning 


NORTH MASSAPEQUA, N. Y.— 
Coronet Investors Planning Co., 
Inc. is conducting a securities bus- 
iness from offices at 1101 North 
Broadway. 


C. W. Curran Opens 


Charles W. Curran is conducting 
a securities business from offices 
at 145 East 49th Street, New York 
City (c/o Howard Gotbetter). 


Form Dartmouth Secs. 


Dartmouth Securities Corporation 
has been formed with offices at 
11 Broadway, New York City, to 
engage in a securities business. 


Ecoplan in N. Y. City 


Ecoplan Company has opened an 
office at 150 Broadway, New York 
City. The firm was previously 
active in Red Bank, N. J. 











Every salesman of _- securities 
sooner or later comes into con- 
flict with himself emotionally. 
The very nature of this type of 
work makes it almost impossible 
for an intelligent salesman who 
has some imagination not to be- 
come dissatisfied with himself 
from time to time. If you are at 
all successful, you are meeting 
people who have accumulated a 
certain amount of material sub- 
stance in their lifetime. Some of 
these people may be many times 
a millionaire. Many of them may 
have been brilliant money makers, 
others may have been particularly 
lucky; but whatever the case, you 
as a salesman will have occasional 
opportunities to say to yourself, 
‘“What’s the matter with me, why 
am I plodding along; making just 
about as good a living as the next 
fellow, and if I have anything left, 
it is going out in income taxes, 
insurance, and for other family 
responsibilities?” It is not an easy 
thing to control your emotions and 
refrain from this kind of destruc- 
tive thinking. 


Every Person Has a Duty to 
Himself 


In these days of widely accepted 
emphasis on altruism, collectiv- 
ism, and security, it may not be 
fashionable for a man to be a 
realist. But if you think about 
your place in this society, you will 
eventually admit that you as an 
individual have certain abilities, 
and a character that is all your 
own, and that is your stock in 
trade. Again, there is an oOver- 
emphasis on the acquisition of 
material wealth as the hallmark 
of a human being’s worth and his 
happiness today. With widespread 
materialism in vogue, with a gov- 
ernment dedicated to providing 
the material needs of our coun- 
try, come inflation, collectivism, 
or even by edict if it would be 
necessary to accomplish what a 
few men believe to be the abun- 


dant life for all Americans, it is 
not surprising that so many other- 
wise sound men are taking tran- 
quilizers, or retiring to the psy- 
chiatrist’s couch these days. 

If ever a doctrine of life was 
unsound, it is that which is based 
upon the theory that only material 
success brings “happiness.” Ive 
met many men who have reached 
the pinnacle of financial and busi- 
ness success in my life. I’ve done 
business with them, I’ve heard 


them pour their hearts out in mo- 
ments when a real closeness ex- 
isted, and it is as true today as 
ever in the past—material success 
alone does not make a man happy. 


But, if a man has used his fac- 
ulties for the betterment of his 
own self-interest, if he has built 
a business that has created em- 
ployment for others, if he has 
dealt fairly with his employees, 
his associates, and his customers; 
and he has placed his own ego 
in its proper focus, then and there, 
you will find a man who has de- 
rived some great moments of sat- 
isfaction from his endeavors. 


Use Your Talents 


This over-emphasis upon the 
glorification of a man’s little ego 
to the extent that his value and 
his worth as a human being is 
somehow determined by the size 
of his financial statement, is one 
of the most grotesque fabrications 
in our present-day society. I'd 
like to see some of these very 
clever promoters who have 
amassed some quick millions dur- 
ing the past few years perform a 
delicate piece of brain surgery, 
or even handle the cashier’s job 
in a busy broker’s office, or for 
that matter repair a television set, 
or operate a successful farm. 

If you are a salesman and that 
is your skill, be a good one. Try 
to improve your abilities, your 
knowledge and your health. If 
you think you can become a pro- 
moter of companies, a developer 
of a business, or a finder of suc- 
cessful businesses that need 
financing, work at this; study and 
learn how to do it. If you have 
the ability and the determination 
to run your own business and you 
want to start a firm of your own, 
lay the groundwork and go to it. 


But don’t think that because you 
are a salesman you aren’t as good 
a man as the fellow who has the 
millions. If you are a man you 
will be first of all an individual- 
ist. That, in my book, means a 
man who can sit down, look at 
himself objectively, make up his 


mind what he wants to do and 
then goes ahead and works at it. 
Such a man has no time for envy, 
self destruction or emotional non- 
sense. He finds his happiness in 
pursuing his own self interest, as 
he wishes to do so, and as his 
reason and his common sense dic- 
tates is the right course of action 
for HIM! 
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NOTE—Because of the large number of issues 
awaiting processing by the SEC it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to predict offering dates 
with a high degree of accuracy. The dates shown 
in the index and in the accompanying detailed 
items reflect the expectations of the underwriter 


but are not, in general, to be considered as firm 
offering dates. 











@ Accesso Corp. (4/20) 

Jan. 30, 1961 filed 4U,v0u shares of common stock and 
4),000 shares of preferred stock (par $10) to be offered 
for public sale in units consisting of one share of com- 
mon and one share of preferred stock. Price—$15 per 
unit. Business—The company is engaged in the design, 
manufacture and sale of fluorescent lighting systems, 
acoustical tile hangers, metal tiles and other types of 
acoustical ceiling systems. Proceeds—For the repayment 
of loans and general corporate purposes. Office — 3425 
Bagley Avenue, Seattle, Wash. Underwriter—Ralph B. 
Leonard & Sons, Inc., New York City (managing). 


@ Acme Missi'es & Construction Corp. 
Jan. 6, 1961 filed 30,000 outstanding shares of class A 
common stock. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—The construction and installation of missile 
launching platforms. Proceeds—To selling stockholders. 
Office 43 North Village Avenue, Rockville Centre, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 
@ ACK Electronics Corp. (4/17-21) 
Feb. 27, 1961 refiled 125,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For salaries of additional 
personnel, liquidation of debt, research and the balance 
for working capital. Office—551 W. 22nd St., New York 
City. Underwriter—Robert Edelstein Co., Inc., New York 
City. 
@ A-Drive Auto Leasing System, Inc. (4/5-7) 
Jan. 19, 1961 filed 160,000 snares of class A stock, of 
which 75,000 are to be offered for public sale by the 
company and 25,000 shares, being outstanding stock, by 
the present holders thereof. Price—$10 per share. Busi- 
ness—-The company is engaged in the business of leasing 
automobiles and trucks for periods of Over one year. 
Proceeds—To repay loans; open new offices in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and New Haven, Conn.; lease and equip a large 
garage in New York City and lease additional trucks. 
Office—1616 Northern Boulevard, Manhasset, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—Hill, Darlington & CGrimm, New York City 
(managing). 
@® Adier Electronics, Inc. (4/17-21) 
Feb. 20, 1961 filed 160,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 110,000 shares will be offered for the account of 
the issuing company and 50,000 shares, representing out- 
standing stock, will be offered for the account of the 
present holders thereof. Price —- To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — For working capital. Office— 
New kochelle, N. Y. Underwriter — Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co., New York City (managing). 
Advanced Investment Management Corp. 
Jan. 13,1961 filed 500,0C0 shares of common stock. Price 
—$3.50 per share. Business—The company was organ- 
ized in October, 1960 to operate an insurance home of- 
fice service and management company with the related 
secondary purpose of owning investments in entities en- 
gaged in the insurance business. Proceeds—The com- 
pany will use the proceeds estimated at $851,895 as a 
reserve for the acquisition of interests in life insurance; 
for furniture and fixtures; for the establishment of a 
sales organization and for working capital. Office—The 
Rector Building, Little Rock, Ark. Underwriter—Ad- 
vanced Underwriters, Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 


*% Ae otest Laboratories Inc. (S5' 22-26) 

March 24. 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock, 
(par 10 cents), of which 40,000 shares are to be offered 
for public sale by the company and 60,000 outstanding 
shares by the present holders thereof. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Business — The testing of com- 
ponents and systems designed and manufactured under 
sovernment contracts by companies in the missile, space, 
electronic and aircraft industries. Proceeds—To repay 
loans. buv additional equinment and for working capital. 
Office—Deer Park, L. I., N. ¥. Underwriier—Hayden, 
Stone & Co., New York City (managing). 

Airwork Corp. (4/24-25) 

March 17. 1961 filed $1,500,000 of 6% subordinated de- 
bentures, due May 1, 1976 and 10-year warrants to pur- 
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Securities Now in Registration 


chase 125,000 shares of common stock, to be offered for 
public sale in units consisting of $1,000 of debentures 
and an unattached warrant to-purchase an undisclosed 
number of common shares. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The overhaul and sale of aircraft 
engines, instruments and accessories. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans and for working capital. Office—Millville, 
N. J. Underwriter — Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, 
Washington, D. C., and New York City. 

@ Air-X Industries, Inc. (4/3) 

Jan. 31, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares ot 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For purchase of machinery and equipment and 
for furniture and fixtures and leasehold improvements, 
including electrical plumbing and heating work. Office 
—1210 Randall Avenue, Bronx, N. Y. Underwriter — 
Lewis Wolf Associates, New York, N. Y. 


Alaska Creamery Products, Inc. 
Dec. 19, 1960 (letter of notification) 130,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—'lo purchase eyuipment, and other necessary materials 
for distribution of dairy products. Address—Anchorage, 
Alaska. Underwriter—To be named. 


Alas.ka-North America Investment Co. 

March 10, 1961 filed 250,000 shares of common stock 
(par 25c). Price—$5.70 per share. Business—A closed- 
e.d non-diversitied investment company. Proceeds—For 
investment. Office—1511 K. St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Underwriter—Balogh & Co., Inc., Washingion 5, D. C. 
@ Alberto-Culver Co. (45-6) 

Feb. 15, 1961 filed 155,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 25,000 shares are to be offered for public sale 
by the company and 130,000 outstanding shares by the 
present holders thereof. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Business — The manufacture and sale of 
cosmetic and toiletry preparations, particularly in the 
hair care field. Proceeds—For additional working cap- 
ital. Office—2525 Armitage Ave., Melrose Park, Ill. Un- 
derwriter—Shields & Co., New York City (managing). 


All-State Credit Corp. (4/20) 

Feb. 21, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of class A stock. Price 
— $5 per share. Business—A sales finance company, spe- 
cializing in the purchase of conditional sales contracts 
from furniture and appliance dealers throughout the 
New York City area. Proceeds—For the repayment of 
debt and for working capital. Office—71 West Merrick 
Blvd., Valley Stream, N. Y. Underwriter—Mortimer B. 
Burnside & Co., Inc. 


@ Ali-Tech Industries, Inc. 

Feb. 23, 1961 (letter of notification) 70,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay a bank loan, retire a chattel mortgage 
and for working capital. Address—Miami, Fla. Under- 
writer—Robert L. Ferman & Co., Inc., Miami, Fla. Of- 
fering—Imminent. 


America-Israel Phosphate Co. 

Dec. 23, 1960 filed 125,000 shares of common stock, each 
share of which carries two warrants to purchase two 
additional common shares in the next issue of shares, at 
a discount of 25% from the offering price. Price—$4 per 
share. Business—The prospecting and exploration for 
phosphate mineral resources in Israel. Proceeds—For 
general business purposes. Office — 82 Beaver Street, 
New York City. Underwriter—Casper Rogers Co., New 
York City (managing). 








American «educational Life Insurance Co. 
Dec. 5, 1960 filed 960,J00 shares of class A common vot- 
ing stock (par $1) and 240,000 shares of class B non- 
voting common stock to be sold in uints, each unit to 
consist of 4 shares of class A stock and one share of class 
B stock. Price—$25 per uait. Business—The writing of 
life insurance and allied lines of insurance. Proceeds— 
For capital and surplus. Office — Third National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. Underwriter—Standard Ameri- 
can Securities, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. 
% American Financial Corp. 
March 24, 1961 filed 175,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 125,000 shares are to be offered for public sale by 
the company and 50,000 outstanding shares by the pres- 
ent holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business—The operation of three Ohio savings 
and loan associations, an automobile and truck leasing 
business, and a small building contracting business in 
southern Ohio. Preceeds—The repayment of debt and 
for general corporate purposes. Office—3955 Montgomery 
2cad, Norwood, Ohio. Underwriter—Westheimer & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio (managing). Offering — Expected in 
May. 
® American Gas Co. 
March 22, 1961 filed 101,081 shares of common stock tu 
be oftered for subscription by stockholders on the basis 
of 2.7 new shares for each share held. Price—$3.50 per 
share. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construc- 
tion. Office—546 South 24th Ave., Omaha, Neb. Under- 
writer—Cruttenden, Podesta & Co., Chicago (managing). 

American Molded Fibergiass Co. (4/3) 
Dec. 27, 1960 (letter of notification) 37,043 shares of 
common stock (par 40 cents). Price—$4 per share. Busi- 
ness — Manufacturers of fiberglass swimming pools, 
canoes and small trailer bodies and other custom molded 
fiberglass products. Proceeds — For general corporate 
purposes. Office — 40 Lane St., Paterson, N. J. Under- 
writer—Vestal Securities Corp., New York, N. Y. 


Continued on page 42 
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* INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 
® ITEMS REVISED 


NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


March 31 (Friday) 


Inter-Mountain Telephone Co.___________ Common 
Gilering to stockholae:s—underwritten by Courts & Co.) 
$4,650,000 


April 3 (Monday) 


Alte, TYWGIIOOR, TG iin ce Common 
; (Lewis WOi. ASSUCiates) $300,000 
American Fideiity Building & Loan Assn... Com. 
(McClane & UCO., anc.) $aU0,000 
American Molded Fiberglass Co._________ Common 
(Vestal Securiuies Corp.) $148,172 
Beau Electronics, Inc 


EEA ARIA EN Bits ENO nie ae: Common 
(Cooley & Co.) $140,006 
Brooks Instrument Co., Inc.______ ee Common 
(Anaresen & CO.) lov,0OO shares 
Claude S0utmer (Or... cascwecuur Common 
(blaha & Co., Inc.) $286,000 
Clifton Precision Products Co., Inc._____- Common 
(W. C. Langley & Co.) 60,000 shares 
Copter SEPWAyR, FG x6 in chins camedkowe Common 
_«c. A. Benson & Co., Inc.) $450,000 
EFFECT, Bis oasis Pa ele we Common 
(R. S. Dickson & Co.) 120,000 shares 
Electro Consolidated Corp... ______-______ Common 
(brand, Grumet & Seigel, Inc. and Kesselman & Co., Inc.) 
$600,000 
Jet-Aero Corp.__- __.........Common 


(Netherlands Securities Co., Inc.) $300,000 
Marcon Electronics Corp............. ._- Common 
(Meade & Co.) $300,000 
Mesabi Iron Co.__ 


asl Aine Nice scl tena dad Capital 
(Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) $7,159,320 
National Food Marketers, Inc.___________ Common 
(Robert Edelstein Co., Inc.) $400,000 
Packard Instrument Co., Inc..--___--____ Common 
(A. G. Becker & Co., Inc.) 100,000 shares 
Personal Property Leasing Co.___________- Capital 
(Dempsey-Tegeler & Co.) $975,000 
Pry si0-(err CPO. nc ete wea _..Common 
(Fontana Securities, Inc.) $300,000 ’ 
Resitron Laboratories, Ltd._______.____.._Common 
(D. E. Liederman & Co., Inc.) $200,000 
SSevavith: Eee Bk chs cities ea Commen 
(Myron A. Lomasney & Co.) $900,000 
Weibtori~ Fe: Soin kk he cecttiedidedduece Units 


(Lee Higginson Corp.) $9,000,000 


April 4 (Tuesday) 


Central Mutual Telephone Co., Inc.______- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by 
Folger, Fleming-W. B. Hibbs & Co., Inc.) $280,000 
DEGTI TORTIE Gt iin duce nandvaeance Common 
(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis) $9.995,000 3 
Municipal Investment Trust Fund, Series A_-Units 


(Ira Haupt & Co.) $20,000,000 ° 
Presideritial RORiy COli nid nncdiuncdcnmen Common 
(Burnham & Co.) 150,000 shares 
Rego Insulated Wire Corp._.._....___---- Common 
(Russell & Saxe, Inc.) $900,000 
Southern California Edison Co.____-___-_-_- Bonds 
(Bids 8:30 a.m. PST) $30,000,000 
Southern Pacific Co............ Equip. Trust Ctfs. 


(Bids noon EST) $4,245,000 
April S (Wednesday) 


A-Drive Auto Leasing System, Ine.____-_-_~- Class A 
(Hill, Darlington & Grimm) $1,000,000 
Alberto-Culver Co.__________-_________.. Common 
(Shields & Co.) 155,000 shares 
Deere (Jonni) Crean (oe... .....4.-2.0 Debentures 
(Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.) $25,000,000 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co._______~- Preferred 


(Stone & Webster Securities Corp. and White, Weld & Co.) 
200,000 shares 


April 6 (Thursday) 


Dynamic Instrument Corp. aa 
(T. W. Lewis & Co Inc.) $300,000 
Flintkote Co. Sass ose soak saledPacees db sk Sires pos an boc 
(Lehman Brothers) $35,000,000 
General Telephone Co. of Calif.____-_ .._Preferred 


(Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, and Mitchum, Jones & 
Templeton) 500,000 shares 
Mansfield Industries, Inc.__._-_---------- Common 
(McDonnell & Co., Inc.) 150,000 shares 


April 10 (Monday) 


Automation Development, Inc.__--------- Common 
(First Philadelphia Corp.) $150,000 
Borman Food Stores, Inc. ae: 
(Shields & Co.) 52,000 shares 
Community Research & Developm’t, Inc...Common 


Common 


(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Alex. Brown & Sons) 
620,445 shares 
Custom Components, Inc._----~----.- _Common 


(Manufacturers Securities Corp.; Bioren & Co.; William 
Stix Wasserman & Co., Inc.; Chace, Whiteside & Winslow, 
Inc. and Draper, Sears & Co.) $495,000 
Customline Control Panels, Inc._--------- Common 
(Biaha & Co., Inc.) $300,000 


Honey Dew Food Stores, Inc. __...Common 
(Underwriter to be named) $290,000 
Income Planning Corp. : _.__Units 


(Espy & Wanderer, Inc $200 000 
Irvington Steel & Iron Works__-=_--~--- _..Common 
(L. L. Fane & Co., Inc.) $300,000 


Kings Electronics Co., Inc._ _Common 
(Ross, Lyon & Co., Ine $1,180,748 

Majestic Specialties, Inc. : ; - Common 
(Hayden, Stone & Co.) 149.000 shares 

Progress Webster Electronics Corp.__---- Common 
(Marron, Sloss & Co.. Inc.) $675,000 

Roblin-Seaway Industries, Inc._-_---------- Class A 

(Brand, Grumet & Seigel, Inc.) $480.000 
Talley Industries, Inc.__-~~_- _._....-Debentures 


(Adamas & Peck and McDonnell & Co., Inc.) $1.500,000 
White Bhiisee Uae. 2 oo Se. WB occ. _Common 
(Adams & Peck) 50,000 shares 


Continued on page 42 
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Continued from page 41 
April 11 (Tuesday) 


Commonwealth International & General Fund_Com. 
(North American Securities Co.) Amount unknown 


RI iia nn cs etre inetann Common 
(Carter, Berlind, Potoma & Weill) 92,000 shares 
SEEK TOW Ge ire idciccnccuseee enn Class A 


(Blyth & Co., inc.) 400,000 shares 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co.__Debs. 
(Bids to pe received) $45,000,000 


April 12 (Wednesday) 


Colonial Mortgage Service Co.__._------- Common 
(Drexel & Co. and Stroud & Co.) 106,000 shares 
Pe en eS Bonds 
(Dillon, Read & Co., Inc. and Dean Witter & Co.) $12,000,000 
Northern Instrument Corp.__------------ Common 
(1. R. E. Investors Corp.) $300,000 
Seles (eee. GF: ATMO Rion cine tenes Common 
(Eastman Dillon, Unicon Securities & Co.) 170,000 shares 
United International Fund Ltd.__-------- Common 


(Kidder, Peaboay « Co., sache & Co. and Francis I. 
du Pont & Co.) $12,500,000 


April 13 (Thursday) 


Brees GOOG, ni iin nwinnn cote Debentures 
(Wertheim & Co.) $40,000,000 


April 17 (Monday) 


AAS TCs i eo Common 


(Robert Edelstein Co., Inc.) $375,000 
Adler Electronics, Inc 


(Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.) 160,000 shares 


Ami GOAT en cin tcak cena. = Common 
(Karen Securities Corp.) $226,217 

Chalco Engineering Corp.__------------- Common 
(First Broad Street Corp.) $600,000 

eS ee eee ae eee Common 

(Jamieson & Co.) $297,000 
Coleman Engineering Co., Inc.___-------- Common 
(Auchinuioss, ra...-. & meupath) 150,000 shares 
Consolidated Activities, Inc._-__-----~-- Debentures 
(G. F. Nicholls #& Co., Inc.) $1,000,000 

Consolidated Activities, Inc.__._____------- Common 
(G. F. Nicholls & Co., Inc.) $175,000 

BE Gch aaah a ano wipe Rapes Common 


(Lehman Brothers and Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood) 
150,000 shares 


Independent Telenvhone Corp.___--_------ Common 
(Burnham & Co.) 350,000 shares 
PEveieee (COR) BiG ii cirtin mtn Common 
‘Albion Securi.ies Co., Inc.) $300,000 
Moehawk Mmeurence CO... ..ncccssnce.s Common 
‘R. F Dowd & Co., Inc.) $900,000 
Ohio-Frankiin Fund, In¢.............-.-. Common 
(Distributor—The Ohio Co.) 2,000,000 shares 
Piste GA, Wi imdicwneencmaiinmcuil Common 
(Amos Treat & Co., Inc. and Roth & Co., Inc.) $2,200,000 
i ee Sen Sn Ste a Class A 
(Amos Treat & Co., Inc.) 200,000 shares 
OCI TE. sie ncetireeesat neem Common 
(Plymouth Secu i ies “orp.) $260,000 
U. S. Mfg. & Galvanizing Corp.___-_----- Common 


(Armstrong Corp.) $300,000 


April 18 (Tuesday) 


eS ae Common 
(White, Weld & Co., Inc.) 215,000 shares 

Mack Trucks, Inc 

(Eastman Dillon, Union seCurlues & Co.) $20,000,000 


| Te 2 asec ia on eh sce meenceinene ended Debentures 
(Drexel & Co and Harriman Ripley & Co.) $25,000.000 


- Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.__Preference 
(Eastman Dillen, Union Securivies & Co.) 250,000 shares 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co.____Debens. 
(Eastman Dillon Union Securities & Co.) $25.000,000 
Missouri Pacific RR.___________- Equip. Tru;t Ctfs. 


(Bids to be received) $6,000,000 


April 19 (Wednesday) 


United States Steel Corp._____-________ Debentures 
(Morgan Stanley & Co.) $300,000,000 


April 20 (Thursday) 
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April 24 (Monday) 
Airwork Corp. ___-_- eee idee tas Units 


(AUCilinn AOSS, fFasan 


Ww Mewpckls 91,000,000 
I Mh cs ce Siw ccc cd scl avin ple _Common 
(Brand, Grumet & bdeigel, inc. astu messeamman & Co., Inc.) 
$40,000 
I, A clas abaya aries Ard mane ak bi cbs Common 
(Maltz, Greenwald & Wv.; Ulayoon Securities Corp.; Rodetsky, 
Kieinzahler, Walker & Co. and L. C. Wegard & Co.) 
AUS,UGU 521d. OS 
DPIIS IORI We GE in he weicctdiecinne Common 
(Vestal Securities Corp.) $300,000 
pe Rg ee et a Common 


(Ollering to stocknvoiascis—..v Usnuerwriting) 368,000 shares 
Elec.iro-mMecnanical Corp.__.._._________- Common 
(Manufacturers Securities Corp.) $224,200 
Hurletron, Inc 


pote cect cet Ohne i, ee eee Si Jommon 
(F. S. Moseley & Co.) 150,000 shares 
SOGTIRE STG BIN i is ins ced Common 
(Fontaiia Secuiities, Inc.) $500,0V0 
BUR CE r a ih cctr ees Debentures 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $27,000,000 
United States Freight Co.___._______ __Debentures 


(Offering to stockhotacvs—un.werwricten by Merrill Lynch, 
Pie:ice, Fenner & Smith, Inc.) $15,393,900 


April 25 (Tuesday) 
Endevco Corp 
(White, Wela & Co.) 125,000 snares 
Iowa-lIllinois Gas & Electric Co.____________Bonds 
(Bids to De i.ece.veu) $ld,uvuv,000 
po ED | ee _._._.__.__Debenture; 
(Halsey, Stuart & Co. and Goldman, Sachs & Co.) $30,000,000 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co.____Uouim. 
(Oifering .o stockKholders—no underwriting) approx. 3,150,000 
shares ) 

April 26 (Wednesday ) 
eucisen Ges G@ Brecur CO... .............. Bonds 


(bids 11 a.m., EST) $7,000,000. 


May 1 (Monday) 
Dodge Wire Corp 


‘Plymouth Securities Corp.) $600,000 
Economy Book Co 
(Hayden, s.one & CO.) lov,VUU shares 
Elson. Settee, Be. ow. was Capital 
(Warner, Jennings, Mandel & Longstreth) 60,000 shares 
Season-All Industries, Inc.______________ Common 


(Moore, ceonara & wyncin) 100,000 shares 
Sigma Instruments, Inc 


Cw. G. Langley & Co.) 200,000 shares 
Spartans Industries, Inc 


(Shearson, Hammill & Co. and J. C. Bradford & Co.) 


200,000 shares 
I TI ice Se ae wins Debentures 
(Cooley & Co.) $050,000 
May 2 (Tuesday) 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania___Debentures 
(Bids to be received) $50,000,000 
May 3 (Wednesday) 


Weanineion Gas Links Co... ......... Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST)‘ $15,000,000 
Washington Natural Gas Co 


TRICE EES Oh ners eee Common 
(Bids to be received) 110,000 shares 
May 4 (Thursday) 
Sierra Pacific Power Co.........._...... Common 


(Oifering to stockholders—no underwriting) 
Approximately 132,570 shares 


May 8 (Monday) 
Electronic Assistance Corp 


Rs a rata od Common 
(Hayden, S.toue & vo.) 110,000 shares 
May 9 (Tuesday) 
King Kullen Grocery Co., Inc.____-______- Class A 
(Hemphill, Noyes & Co.) 180,000 shares 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Corp.___________-_ Bonds 
(Bius to ve received) $35,060,000 
May 10 (Wednesday) 
a i Common 


(Goldman, Sacns & Co.) 300,000 shares 


May 11 (Thursday) 
Sierra Pacific Power Co..j.........._._....- Bonds 


New York State Electric & Gas Corp._------ Bonds 
(cuds 11 a.m. EST) $25,000,000 


May 17 (Wednesday ) 


Beam (James B.) Distilling Co._.----.--Common 
(Goldman, Sachs & Co.) 20U,000 shares 


Pennsylvania Electric Co..__---------------Bonds 
(Bias la a.m. wot) $1U,UVu0,0U0 
May 18 (Thursday) 
BS Lk a Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. wel) $9,000,0u0 
Interne borer (es. coon check chin nee Common 


(Oftering to scockavleers—Bius 11:v0 a.m. EST) 
200,000 shares 


May 22 (Monday) 


AGrotest waporatvorices: Ine... osc wo ees Common 
(Hayden, Stone & Co.) 103,000 shares : 
JUG) MUG COWS OOP e a5 ce ene ae bonds 


(Bids to be received) $30,000,000 
May 23 (Tuesday) 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co.-_-- ae 


(b1aS lu.s0 a.m. BOT) $30,000,000 


May 25 (Thursday) 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc 
(Bids to be received) ¢1o0.U00,000 
May 29 (Monday) 


Rockei Jet Engineering Corp._----- __.._.Common 
(Thomas Jay, Winsion & Co., Inc. and 
Mal.z, Greenwald & Co.) 110,000 shares 


May 31 (Wedresday) 


Indiana & Michigan Eelctric Co. -_---- Debentures 
(kids 11:3) a.m. EST) $2u,000,0u0 


June 1 (Thursday) 


Columbia Gas System, Inc.___--------- Debentures 
(Bids vw ve receiveu) $3,000,000 


June 5 (Monday) 


Pennsylvania Electric Co.__----------- Debentures 
(Bids nvuon BST) $12,000,000 


June 6 (Tuesday ) 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co.____.-Bonds 
(bias to be received) $2vo0C€,000.000 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co.________Common 
(Merrill Lynch, Pierce, «eaner & oimte.s, inc.) 900,000 shares 
June 8 (Thursday) 
peeeniye Gree Geer Ge.........4....-...- Bonds 


(Bids to ve received) $2u,U00,000 
June 13 (Tuesday) 
Virginia Electric & Power Co.____-___------- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $30,000,050 to $55,000,000 


June 14 (Wednesday) 
Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co._______--Bonds 
(vids 11 a.m. EST) $30,009,000 
June 15 (Thursday) 


Photronics Corp. 
(Offering to s.ockholders—underwri.ten by 
L. D. Sherman & Co.) 150,000 shares 
Southern Electric Generating Co._____----~-- Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. #5T) $25,000,000 


June 20 (Tuesday) 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc.__Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EsT) $00,000,000 


June 27 (Tuesday) 
Massachusetts Electric Co...........---.--- Bonds 
(Bids to pe received) $17,500,000 


September 28 (Thursday) 


Mississipel Power Co, ..<..u........-....=. Bonds 
(Bids to be received) $5,000,000 
Mississiont Power Co................... Preferred 


(Bids to be received) $o0,000,C00 


- (Bids to be received) $6,500,000 October 18 (Wednesday ) 
I a aida bn sissies i ethan te ces Units ; d 
(Ralph B. Leonard & Sons, Inc.) $600,000 Mi is (M ee Bonds 
All-State Credit Corp.._._.._._.._._______ Class A ay (Monday ) ; (Bids to be received) $15,500,000 ial a 
_ (Mortimer B. burnside & Co., Ine.) $1,000,000 Arkansas Power & Light Co._______________ Bonds Georgia Power Co,____.-.----.- a Sh ae te te eareEre 
Cpe i ras es ee a Common (Bids 11:30 m. EST) $12,000,000 (Bids to be received) $8,000,000 
(Dominick & Ovminick) 120,000 shares Criterion inpuranes Co.........-.....2-< Common 
Haloid MN SG... coc naeenekenneaass Debentures (Offering to stockholders—no underwriting) $3,120,000 _December S (Tuesday) 
(Otfering to stockholaer.—uun er-ritven by First Boston Corp.) Wayne-George Corp.______-_ EPG ee ok Common Virginia Electric & Power Co.............-- Bonds 
$15,093,600 (Hayden, Stone & Co.) 80,000 shares (Bids to be received) $15.000,0Uu0 
Orange & Rockland Utilities, Inc._.____-____ Bonds ' 
(Bits ro be rereived) $12.000.000 May 16 (Tuesda December 7 (Thursday) 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp.______ Bonds bid y) ; ( y 
(White, Weld & Co. ani Stoue & Webster Securities Corp.) Harcourt Brace & World, Inc.________- ..Common GOR I ii ities ence wncescwsenewnh Bonds 
$35,000,000 (White, Weld & Co., Inc.) 101,298 shares (Bids to be received) $vo0,0U0,000 
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American Mortgage Investment Corp. 
April 29, 1960 filed $1,800,000 4% 20-yr. collateral trust 
bonds and 1,566,000 shares of class A non-voting com- 
mon stock. It is proposed that these securities will be 
ofrered for public sale in units (2,000) known as In- 
vestment Certificates, each representing $900 of bonds 
and 783 shares of stock. Price—$1,800 per unit. Proceeds 
—To be used principally to originate mortgage loans and 
carry them until market conditions are favorable for 
disposition. Office — 210 Center St., Little Rock. Ark. 
Underwriter—Amico, Inc. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Jan. 27, 1961 filed 11,225,000 shares of capital stock be- 
ing offered for subscription by stockholders on the basis 
of one new share for each 20 shares held of record Feb. 23, 
with rights to expire April 14. Price—$86 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For advances to subsidiaries, for the purchase of 


stock offered for subscription by such companies, for 
expansion of its own facilities and for general corporate 
purposes. Office—195 Broadway, New York City. Under- 
writer—None. 
® Amity Corp. (4 17-21) 
Jan. 17, 1961 filed 88,739 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—$3 per share. Business—Land development, 
including the building of an air strip, a marina, and a 
housing cooperative. This is the issuer’s first public fi- 
nancing. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes, in- 
cluding $170,000 for construction and $12,000 for debt 
reduction. Office—Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md. 
Underwriter—Karen Securities Corp., New York City. 
Ampoules, Inc. (4/24-28) 
Feb. 28, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$4 per share. Business—The design and development 
of sterile disposable hypodermic ampoules for adminis- 
tering medication. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 


poses including laboratory equipment, salaries for en- 





gineers, moulds and dies, and working capital. Office— 
238 North Main St., Hudson, Ohio. Underwriters—Brand, 
Grumet & Seigel, Inc., and Kesselman & Co., Inc., both 
of New York City. 

® Angeles Crest Development Co., Inc._ 

Feb. 27, 1961 filed $1,560,000 of 7% subordinated de- 
bentures due April 1, 1971 and 75,000 shares of common 
stock to be offered for public sale in units consisting of 
$500 of debentures and 25 common shares. Price—$632.90 
per unit. Business—The company was organized under 
California law in April, 1960, to acquire land for the 
development of residential lots, a golf course and related 
facilities. Proceeds For the payment of a mortgage 
note, for development expenses and for working capital. 
Office—3436 North Verdugo Road, Glendale, Calif. Un- 
derwriters—Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., St. Louis, Mo., and 
Lester, Ryons & Co., Les Angeles, Calif. Offering—Ex- 
pected in late April. 
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® Aqua-Chem, Inc. 

March 3, 1961 filed 340,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1), of which 227,000 are to be offered tor public 
sale by the company and 113,000 outstanding snares by 
Cleaver-Brooks Co., its parent. Price—‘fo be supplied 
by amendment. Business — The company, formerly 
Cleaver-Brooks Special Products, Inc., is engaged prin- 
cipally in the development, manutacture and sale of 
equipment used for desalting and purifying sea and 


brackish water. Proceeds — For research and develop- 
ment and working capital. Office — 225 North Grand 
Ave., Waukesha, Wis. Underwriters — Carl M. Loeb, 


Rhoades & Co., New York City and Loewi & Co., Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. (managing). Offering — Expecied in 
late April. 

x Arizona Color Fiim Processing Laboratcries, Inc. 
march 23, 1861 filed 2,100,500 shares of common stock 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for each share held. Price 
—22 cents per share. Business—The processing of black 
and white and color film. Proceeds—'!'0 repay loans and 
for working capital. Office—2 North 30th Street, Phoenix, 
Ariz. Underwriter—None. 

% Arkansas Power & Light Co. (5/15) 

larch 23, 1961 this subsidiary of Middle South Utilities 
filed $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds; due 1991. Of- 
fice—Ninth and Louisiana Streets, Little Rock, Ark. Un- 
derwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co., and Equitable Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Blyth & Co. and Dean Witter & Co. (joint- 
ly); Lehman Brothers; Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Inc. Bids—To be received May 15 at 
11:30 a.m. (EST). 


® Armstrong Paint & Varnish Works, Inc. 
March 9, 1961 filed 207,315 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock, to be offered for public sale by the present 
holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business — The manufacture and sale of paint, varnish, 
lacquer and paint cans. Proceeds—For the selling stock- 
holders. Office—1330 South Kilbourn Ave., Chicago, III. 
Underwriter — Lee Higginson Corp., New York City 
(managing). Offering—Expected in late April. 
% Associated Wamen Investors, Inc. 
Mareh 13, 1861 (letter of notification) 90,581 shares of 
common stock (par $2). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
For purchase of real estate for investment purposes. 
Office—442 W. Lafayette Street, Tampa, Fla. Under- 
writer—None. 
% Astek Instrument Corp. 
Mareh 17, 1961 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of 
ccmmon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1i:50 per share. 
Business—The manufacture of flight instruments and 
control systems for missiles, space vehicles and aircraft. 
Proceeds—For leasehold improvemenis, furniture and 
equipment, the purchase of equipment, and working 
capital. Office—Room 506, 40 Exchange Place, New York 
5, N. Y. Underwriter—M. H. Woodhill, Inc., New York, 
Mh. E. 
® Atlantic Fund for Investment in U. S. Government 
Securities, Inc. 
July 22, 1960, filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock. 
Price — $25 per share. Business —A diversified invest- 
ment company, which will become an open-end company 
with redeemable shares upon the sale and issuance of 
the shares being registered. Proceeds—For investment 
in U. S. Government securities. Office—50 Broad Street. 
New York Citv. Underwriter—Capital Counsellors, 50 
Broad Street, New York City. Note—This company was 
formerly the Irving Fund for Investment in U. S. Gov- 
ernment Securities, Inc. 
Audiographic Inc. 
Feb. 27, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$4¢ per share. Business—The manufacture and sale of 
fire and burglar warning systems. Proceeds—To estab- 
lish subsidiaries, buy equipment to make component 
parts of warning systems now manufactured by others, 
reduce indebtedness, add to inventory, and for working 
capital. Office—Bellemore, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter— 
First Broad Street Corp., New York City (managing). 
Automatic Canteen Co. of America 
Feb. 7, 1961 filed 127,725 outstanding common shares. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Business—The 
development, manufacture, sale, lease and serviciig of 
vending machines. Proceeds—To the selling stockhold- 
ers. Office—Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. Un- 
derwriter—None. 
Automation Deveiocpment, Inc. (4/10-14) 
Jan. 27, 1961 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of 
common stock (par 5 cents). Price—$3.75 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For further development of the ‘“‘Skyjector.” Of- 
fice—342 Madison Ave., New York City. Underwriter— 
First Philadelphia Corp., New York, N. Y. 
B. M. C. Industries, Inc. 
March 1, 1961 filed 50,000 shares of 7% non-cumulative 
preferred stock (par $7.50); and 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent), of which 50,000 shares are 
to be offered for public sale by the company and 150,000 
outstanding shares by the present holder thereof. The 
offering will be made in units, each unit to consist of 
one preferred share and four common shares. Price— 
$11.50 per unit. Business—The company, formerly Beak- 
atron Manufacturing Corp., manufactures, assembles and 
distributes a diverse iine of electronic components for 
use in guidance and communication systems. Proceeds 
For expansion and working capital. Office—1101 1109 
Utica Ave., Breoklyn, N. Y. Underwriter—International 
Services Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
%* Beam (James. B.), Distilling Co. (5/17) 
March 24, 1961 filed 200,000 outstanding common shares. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The 





production of whiskeys, vodka, brandies and cordials. 
a cucecus—Fvur tne seiing stocknolders. Office—6 9 Easc 
South Wairer Street, Chicago, ill. Underwriter—Goid- 
man, Sachs & Co., New York City (managing). 


® Beau Electronics, inc. (4/3) 

March 3, 1961 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of 
common stock (no par). Price—$3.50 per snare. Proceeds 
—For purchase of equipment, development, marketing, 
payment of long-term analysis and working capital. Of- 
fice—1060 Wolcott Rd., Waterbury, Conn. Underwriter— 
Cooley & Co., Hartford, Conn. 


@® Beckman Instruments, Inc. 

Feb. 21, 1961 filed 69,933 shares of common stock (par 
$1) being offered for subscription by common stock- 
hoiders of record March 28, on the basis of one share for 
each 20 shares held with rights to expire on April 11. 
Price — $114 per share. Business — Manufactures elec- 
tronic instruments, components and systems, including 
precision analytical instruments, computers, precision 
potentiometers, radiation and medical instruments. 
Office—2500 Harbor Blvd., Fullerton, Calif. Underwriter 
—Lehman Brothers, New York City (managing). 


Beryliitum Manufacturing Corp. 

Feb. 27, 1961 filed 105,000 shares ot common stock. Price 
—$4.50 per share. Business — The fabrication of pure 
beryllium components and other materials. Proceeds— 
For expansion and inventory, with the baiance for work- 
ing capital. Office—253 W. Merrick Rd., Valley Stream, 
L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—Eldes Securities Corp., New 
York City. Offering—Expected in late April. 


Big Boy Properties, Inc. 
March 20, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$10 per share. Business—The company plans to 
operate a chain of “Big Boy” restaurants in California. 
Frcoceeas — for the purchase of restaurants and other 
properties. Office—1001 East Colorado Street, Glendale, 
Calif. Underwriter—None. 


Blatt (M.) Co. (4/24-28) 

Feb. 28, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 
25 cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness — The issuer manufactures and installs bowling 
lanes and related equipment. Proceeds—For expansion, 
new equipment, the repayment of debts and for working 
capital. Office—315 Third St., Trenton, N. J. Under- 
writers—Maltz, Greenwald & Co., New York City (man- 
aging); Clayton Securities Corp., Boston, Mass.; Rodet- 
sky, Kleinzahler, Walker & Co., Jersey City, N. J.; and 
L. C. Wegard & Co., Levittown, N. J. 


© Borman Food Stores, Inc. (4/10-12) 
Feb. 14, 1961 filed 52,000 outstanding shares of common 
stock. Price—To be related to the current market price 
on the New York Stock Exchange at the time of the 
offering. Business — Operates a chain of ‘Food Fair” 
supermarkets in the Detroit area. Proceeds — For the 
selling stockholders. Office — 12300 Mark.Twain Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. Underwriter — Shields & Co. New York 
City. 

Briel Industries, inc. 
Feb. 17, 1961 (letter of notification) 11,590 shares of 
class A common stock (par $2.50) to be offered for sub- 
scription by stockholders on the basis of One new share 
for each 16 shares held. Price—$8 per share. Proceeds— 
For construction and working capital. Address—Indus- 
trial Park, Shelbyville, Ky. Underwriters—J. J. B. Hil- 
liard & Son and Stein Bros. & Boyce, both of Louisville, 
Ky. 

Broadcast International, Inc. 
Feb. £8, 1961 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of 
common stock (par five cents). Price—$5 per share. 
Business—Producers of radio and television programs. 
Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—3 W. 
57th St., New York City. Underwriter—Harry Odzer Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Brocks Instrument Co., Inc. (4/3-7) 
Feb. 16, 1861 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—Formerly 
known as Brooks Rotameter Co., the firm manufactures 
variable area flow meters, generally called ‘‘rotometers.”’ 
Proceeds—For European expansion, research and devel- 
opment, and working capital. Office—407 West Vine St., 
Hatfield, Pa. Underwriter—Andresen & Co., New York 
City. 
%* Brown Fintube Co. 
March 27, 1961 filed 122,000 shares of class A cemmon 
stock (par $1), of which 100,000 shares are to be offered 
for public sale by the company and 22,000 outstanding 
shares by the present holders thereof. Price—-To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Business—The production of heat- 
transfer equipment for use primarily in the petrochemi- 
cal, chemical and refining industries. Proceeds — For 
new equipment and working capital. Office—300 Huron 
Street, Elyria, Ohio. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis, New York City. Offering—Expected in 
May. 

Business Finance Corp. 
Aug. 5, 1960 (letter of notification) 195,000 shares of 
common stock (par 20 cents). Price — $1.50 per share. 
Proceeds—For business expansion. Office—1800 E. 26th 
St., Little Rock, Ark. Underwriter—Cohn Co., Inc., 309 
N. Ridge Road, Little Rock, Ark. 

CTS Corp. (5/10) 
March 16, 1961 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (no 
par) of which 75,000 shares are to be offered for public 
sale by the company and 225,000 outstanding shares by 
the present holders thereof. Price — To be supplied ' 
amendment. Business—Manufactures electronic and elec- 
tro-mechanical components, primarily variable resistors 
and associated switches. Proceeds—To repay debt and 
for working capital. Office—1142 West Beardsley Ave., 
Elkhart, Ind. Underwriter—Goldman, Sachs & Co., New 
York City (managing). 
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% Cable Carriers, Inc. 

imarcn 23, 1901 filed 146,109 shares of capital stock. Price 
—t1o be supplied by amenament. Busimess—The com- 
pany which began operations in 1954, is engaged in the 
researcn and development of special material nandliu.g 
Systems tor industrial and commercial use based on 
company-owned patents. Proceeas—For working capi- 
tal. Oftice—Kirk Boulevard, Greenville, S. C. Under- 
writer—To be named. 


% Cad-E-Mobile Corp. of America 

Maren 20, 1961 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par five cents). Price—$2 per 
share. Proceeds —For salaries, advertising, inventory, 
and working capital. Office—1830 N. E. 163rd Street, 
North Miami Beach, Fla. Underwriter—Lloyd, Miller & 
Co., Washington, D. C. 


California Financial Corp. 

Feb. 23, 1961 filed 88,977 snares of capital stock, of 
which 35,000 are to be offered for public sale by the 
company and 53,977 outstanding shares by the present 
holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—The company, through a subsidiary is engaged 
in the savings and loan business in the San Francisco 
area. It also conducts an insurance agency business, 
renaers management services to its subsidiaries ana par- 
ticipates in the financing of real estate development 
projects. Proceeds—For tne repayment of loans and for 
expansion. Office — 11 Tillman Place, San Francisco, 
Calif. Underwriters—Willium R. Staats & Co., Los An- 
geles and J. Barth & Co., San Francisco. Offering—Ex- 
pected in early April. 


® California Liquid Gas Corp. 
March 21, 1961 filed 125,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1), of which 50,000 are to be offered for public sale 
by the company and 75,000 outstanding shares by the 
present holders thereof. Price— To be supplied by 
amendment. Business— The sale and distribution of 
liquified petroleum gas and accessory equipment. Pro- 
ceeds—To finance the acquisitions of Ransome Co. of 
Nevada and Liquiefuel, Inc., to retire debt and for work- 
ing capital. Office—P. O. Box 5073, Sacramento, Cal f. 
Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York City 
(managing). Offering—Expected some time in May. 
Central Hadley Corp. 
Jan. 27, 1961 filed 41,829 outstanding shares of 5% cu- 
mulative convertible preferred siock (par $10), and 
481,450 outstanding common shares. Business—A holding 
company with three wholly owned subsidiaries; B. H. 
Hadley, Inc., which designs, develops, tests and manu- 
factures precision components for fluid control and 
regulation systems for the missile industry; Stellardyne 
Laboratories, Inc., which sells testing and cleaning serv- 
ices to the missile industry; and Central Explorers Co., 
which owns oil leases and develops the leases. Proceeds 
—To the selling stockholders. Office—596 North Park 
Avenue, Pomona, Calif. Underwriter—None. 


Central Mutual Telepiione Co., Inc. (4/4) 
March 6, 1961 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of 
common stock (par $10) to be offered for subscription 
by stockholders of record April 4, at the rate of 24 new 
shares for each 100 shares held with rights to expire 
April 21. Price — $14 per share. Proceeds — To repay 
short-term notes. Address — c/o C. Lacey Comption, 
Esq., Manassas, Va. Underwriter—Folger, Nolan, Flem- 
ing-W. B. Hibbs & Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. 


@® Cerel-Ferini Associates, Inc. 
Feb. 27, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The com- 
pany is engaged in the business of acquiring and de- 
veloping land for use as industrial parks. Preceeds:—For 
acquisitions, preparation of land and the construction of 
buildings for lease. Office—17 Strathmore Road, Natick, 
Mass. Underwriter—Bear, Stearns & Co., New York City 
(managing) states that they have withdrawn as under- 
writers and either a new underwriter will be named 
shortly or the issue will be withdrawn. 

Chaico Engineering Corp. (4/17) 
Jan. 30, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
-—$6 per share. Business—The company is engaged in 
the business of engineering, research, development, man- 
ufacturing and installation of custom communication sys- 
tems and electronic, electro-mechanical and mechanical 
systems and devices for ground support facilities for 
missile and space programs of the U.S. Government. The 
company also manufactures special purpose products 
cold for military use. Proceeds—For the repayment of 
ioans and for working capital. Office — 15126 South 
Broadway, Gardena, Calif. Underwriter — First Broad 
Street Corp., New York City (managing). 

Charles of the Ritz, Inc. (4/18) 
March 7, 1961 filed 215,000 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business—The firm makes and sells cosmetics and 
toilet preparations for women and, through a subsidiary, 
makes and sells pencils and ball point pens and related 
products. Preeeeds—For a selling stockholder. Office— 
11 E. 58th Street, New York City. Underwriter—White, 
Weld & Co., Inc., New York City (managing). 


Chroma-Glo, Inc. (4/17-20) 


March 2, 1961 (letter of notification) 90,000 shares of 
common stock (par 50 cents). Price — $3.30 per share. 
Business — Yhe manufacture of pressure sensitive em- 


blems. Proceeds—For payment of obligations; purchase 
of equipment; and for working capital. Office—525 Lake 
Ave., S., Duluth 2, Minn. Underwriter—Jamieson & Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Church Builders, Inc. 
Feb. 6, 1961 filed 50,000 shares of common stock, series 
2. Price—$5.50 per share. Business—A closed-end diver- 
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sified investment company of the management type. 
Proceeds—For investment. Office—501 Bailey Avenue, 
Fort Worth, Texas. Distributor—Associates Management, 
Inc., Fort Worth, Texas. 


Circle-The-Sights, Inc. 
March 30 filed 165,000 shares of common stock and $330,- 
000 of debentures (10-year 8% redeemable). Price—For 
stock, $1 per share; debentures in units of $1,000 at their 
principal amount. Proceeds—For initiating sight-seeing 
service. Office—Washington, D. C. Underwriter—None. 


@® Claude Southern Corp. (4/3-7) 

Feb. 27, 1961 (letter of notification) 70,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents) of which 60,000 shares are 
to be otfered for the account of the company and 10,000 
shares by a selling stockholder. Price — $4 per share. 
Proceeds—To retire bank loans, purchase machinery and 
equipment, and for expansion and working capital. Of- 
fice—3950 N. W. 31st Ave., Miami, Fla. Underwriter— 
Blaha & Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 


® Clifton Precision Products Co., Inc. (4 3-7) 
Feb. 16, 1961 filed 60,000 outstanding snares of common 
stock. Price—To be supplied by amendinent. Business— 
The company is engaged in the design, development, 
produtcion and sale of synchros, instrument. servo- 
motors and certain servo-mechanisms for use primarily 
in aircraft and missiles. Proceeds—For the selling stock- 
holder. Office — Marple Ave., at Broadway, Clifton 
Heights, Pa. Underwriter—W. C. Langley & Co., New 
York City. 

% Clintcon Shopping Center, Inc. 

March 23, 1961 (letter of notification) 1,500 shares of 
preferred stock (par $100) and 1,500 shares of class B 
common stock (par $1) to be offered in units of one 
share of preferred and one share of common. Price— 
$101 per unit. Proceeds—To purchase real property and 
for construction of a shopping center. Office—2 East 
Park Row, Clinton, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Coastal Acceptance Corp. 
March 1, 1961 (letter of notification) $175,000 of 10-year 
7% registered series notes to be offered in varying de- 
nominations of $100 to $1,000. Proceeds — For general 
corporate purposes. Office —36 Lowell Street, Man- 
chester, N. H. Underwriter—Shontell & Varick, Man- 
chester, N. H. 


Coastal Dynamics Corp. 
Jan. 30, 1961 filed 125,000 shares of class A stock. Price 
—-$3 per share. Business— The company (formerly 
Coastal Manufacturing Corp.) merged with Wesco Plastic 
Products, Inc., and is principally engaged in the develop- 
ment, manufacture and sale of edge-lighted instrument 
and control panels for use in the aircraft, missile and 
electronic industries. Proceeds — For new equipment; 
payment of debts; to increase inventory of electronic 
component parts; and for working capital. Office—219 
Nose Avenue, Venice, Calif. Underwriter— V. K. 
Csborne & Sons, Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif. (managing). 
Offering—-Expected sometime in April. 
® Coiker Corp. 
Jan. 26, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 20 cents). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness—Manufacturers of resistors. Proceeds—For pur- 
chase of machinery and equipment, leasehold improve- 
ments and for working capital. Office—26 Buffington St., 
Irvington, N. J. Underwriter—Richard Bruce & Co., Inc., 
680 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 
® Co'tman Engineering Co., Inc. (4 17-21) 
Feb. 28, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—-To be supplied by amendment. Business—The design, 
development, manufacture and sale of missile ground 
handling equipment, electromechanical parts, products 
and systems. Proceeds—To retire bank borrowings, with 
the balance for working capital and general corporate 
purposes. Office—1010 South Flower St., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Underwriter — Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath, 
Washington, D. C. (managing). 
® Coionial Mortgage Service Co. (4 12) 
Jan. 31, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price — To be supplied by amendment. Business 
—Originating and servicing mortgage loans for insti- 
tutional investors. Office — 141 Garrett Road, Upper 
Darby, Pa. Underwriters—Drexel & Co., and Stroud & 
Co., both of Philadelphia, Pa. (jointly). 

Commerce Oil Refining Corp. 
Dec. 16, 1958 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Sept. 1, 1968, $20,000,000 of subordinated debentures due 
Oct. 1, 1968 and 3,600,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered in units as follows: $1,000 of bonds and 48 shares 
of stock and $199 of debentures and nine shares of stock. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To 
construct refinery. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New 
York. Offering—Indefinite. 

Commercial Investment Co. 
March 2, 1961 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds — 
For purchase of stock in a customer’s showroom: pay- 
ment on a note and for working capital. Office—1963 W. 
Burnside St., Portland, Ore. Underwriter—Shiels Secu- 
rities Inc., Portland, Ore. 
® Community Research & Development, Inc. 

(4/10-14) 

Feb. 27, 1961 filed 620,445 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by holders of its common stock 
and 6% convertible debentures due Jan. 1, i972 on the 
basis of one new share for each two common shares held, 
and 105 shares for each $1,000 of debentures held. Price 
—-To be supplied by amendment. Business—-The devel- 
opment, ownership and management of income produc- 
ing real estate projects. Proceeds — For construction. 
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Office—14 West Saratoga Street, Baltimore, Md. Under- 
writer—Alex. Brown & Sons, Baltimore, Md. (manag- 
ing). 

® Consolidated Activities, Inc. (4/17) 

Feb. 28, 1961 filed $1,000,000 of 642% convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures, due April 30, 1976, to be offered 
by the company and 50,000 shares of common stock (par 
5Uc) to be ottered by a selling stockholder. Price—(De- 
benture) 101% of the principal amount. (Stock) $3.50 
per share. Business—The issuer is principally engaged 
in the construction and operation of bowling aileys. 
Proceeds—To retire a mortgage and outstanding deben- 
tures, for construction of a new bowling alley, a 
for general corporate purposes. Office—26 West North- 
field Road, Livingston, N. J. Underwriter—G. F. Nicholls 
& Co., Inc., 1 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 


* Continental Trust Co. 

March 15, 1961 (letter of notification) 297,000 shares of 
preferred stock and 297,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered in units of one share of preferred and one snare 
of common. Price—$1.01 per unit. Proceeds—For Op- 
erating expenses. Office — Scottsdale Savings Building, 
Scottsaale, Ariz. Underwriter—Preferred Securities, Inc., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Copier Skyways, Inc. (4/3-7) 
Jan. 16, 1961 filed 15,000,000 shares of no par common 
stock. Price—3 cents per share. Proceeds—To acquire the 
equipment, real estate and other materials necessary to 
commence business. Office—Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Underwriter—C. A. Benson & Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Cortez Life Insurance Co. 

Jan. 12, 1961 filed 500,000 shares of common. stock 
Price—$3 per share. Business—The company is engaged 
in the business of writing life insurance, annuity policies 
and re-insurance. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—304 Main St., Grand Junction Colo. Under- 
writer—None. 

% Criierion Insurance Co. (5/15) 

March 27, 1961 filed 520,000 shares of common stock 
(par $2), to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of Government Employees Life Insurance 


Co., and Government Employees Corp., on the basis of 


one new share tor each 10 shares held of record March 
30, and by stockholders of Government Employees tn- 
surance Co., on the basis of one new share for each ive 
shares held of record March 30, with rights to expire 
about June 5. Price—$6 per share. Business—The com- 
pany was organized on March 22, 1$61 by the manage- 
menc or the tnree Government Employees Group <oin- 
panies and plans to engage in all kinds of fire and 
casualty insurance business. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—-Government Emplovees I[nsur- 
ance Puilding, Washington, D. C. Underwriter—wNone. 
Crowe!l-Coflier Publishing Co. 
March 14, 1961 filed $12,000,000 of convertible subordi- 
nated debentures due 1981. to be offered for subscription 
by common stockholders on the basis of $100 of deben- 
tures for each 25 common shares held. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Business—A holding company 
whose subsidiaries publish books and operate radio and 
TV stations. Proceeds—To repay loans. Office—640 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Underwriter — Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co., New York City (managing). Offering— 
Expected in late April. 
® Cusiom Cemponents, Inc. (4 10-14) 
Jan. 24, 1961 filed 165,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Business—The company 
designs, develops and produces high quality components 
for microwave and electronic systems. Proceeds — For 
expansion, acquisitions and working capital. Office— 
Passaic Ave., Caldwell, N. J. Underwriter—Manutfactur- 
ers Securities Corp., 511 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
(managing): Bioren & Co. and Wm. Stix Wasserman & 
Co., Inc., New York City, Chace, Whiteside & Winslow. 
Inc., and Draper, Sears & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Customiine Control Paneis, Inc. (4 10-14) 
Feb. 21, 1661 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares cf 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price — $2.50 per snare. 
Business—Manufacturers of control panels for central- 
ized control of chemical and industrial processes. Pro- 
ceeds—For a training program for additional engineering 
personnel; additional capital equipment; payment of a 
bank loan; opening of a Los Angeles sales and engineer- 
ing office; research and development and working capi- 
tal. Office—1379 E. Linden Avenue, Linden, N. J. Un- 
derwriter—Blaha & Co., Inc., Long Island City, N. Y. 
@ Daffin Corp. (417-21) 
March 22, 19861 filed 150,000 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock (no par), to be offered for public sale by the 
holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—The manufacture and sale of specialized agri- 
cultural machinery. Proceeds—For the seiling stockhold- 
ers. Office—121 Washington Ave., South, Hopkins, Minn. 
Underwriters — Lehman Brothers, New York City, and 
Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood, Minneapolis, Minn. (man- 
aging). 


Daito Corp. 

March 29 filed 431,217 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by holders of such stock of 
record Oct. 7 at the rate of one-and-a-half 1.2w shares 
for each share then held. Price—$1.25 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For the retirement of notes and additional work- 
ing capital. Office—Norwood, N. J. Underwriter—Ster- 
ling, Grace & Co., 50 Broad St., New York City. Offer- 
ing—Indefinitely postponed. 

® Decitron Electronics Corp. 

March 16, 1961 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par 
one cent), of which 30,000 shares are to be offered for 
public sale by the company and 20,000 outstanding 
shares by the present holders thereof. Price — $2 per 
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share. Business — The design, manufacture and sale of 
electronic equipment for the U. S. Government. Pro- 
ceeds — For research and development and for working 
capital. Office—850 Seventh Ave., New York City. Un- 
derwriter—M. L. Lee & Co., New York City. Offering— 
Expected in mid-to-late May. 
Deere (John) Credit Co. (4/5) 

March 20, 1961 filed $25,0V0,000 of debentures, series B, 
aue April 15, 1981. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business— The purchase of retail installment 
paper from subsidiaries of Deere & Co., a farm equip- 
ment manufacturer. Proceeds— For general corporate 
purposes. Office—1325 Third Avenue, Moline, Ill. Un- 
derwriter—Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., New York City. 


@® Dekcraft Corp. (4/11) 
Feb. 15, 1961 filed 92,u00 shares of common stock. Price 
To be supplied by amendment. Business—The company, 
_formerly Supreme Ribbon Corp., manufactures, converts 
and packages gift wrappings. Proceeds—For the repay- 
ment of bank loans and for woking capital. Office—15 
Burke Lane, Syosset, New York. Underwriter—Carter, 
Berlind, Potoma & Weill, New York City. 


Delanco Electric Machine Co., inc. 
Jan. 17, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness—The company operates three retail stores selling 
sewing machines and electrical appliances. Proceeds— 
For expansion and general corporate purposes. Office 
—111 Delancey Street, New York, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Michael Pariser Corp., New York, N. Y. 

Delta Design, Inc. 
Sept. 28, 1960 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock. Price 
$4.50 per share. Business — Development of vacuum 
system components. Proceeds — For acquisition of land 
and construction of a factory; purchase of new machin- 
ery and tooling; inventory and working capital. Ofiiee— 
3163 Adams Ave., San Diego, Calit! Underwriter—None. 

Detroit Tractor, Ltd. 
May 26, 1960 filed 1,375,000 shares of class A stock. Of 
this stock, 1,125,000 shares are to be offered for the com- 
pany’s account and the remaining 250,000 shares are to 
be offered for sale by the holders thereof. Price—Not to 
exceed $3 per share. Proceeds—To be applied to the 
purchase of machine tools, payment of $95,000 of notes 
and accounts payable, and for general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—i221 E. Keating Avenue, Muskegon, Mich. 
Underwriter—To be supplied by amendment. 


Dixie Matural Gas Corp. (4/24) 
Dec. 5, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par 2 cents). Price—-$4 per share. Busi- 
ness—Develops oil and gas leases in West Virginia. Pro- 
ceeds — For general business purposes. Office — 113 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Underwriter—Vestal Se- 
curities Corp., New York City. 

Dodge Wire Corp. (5/1) 
Dec. 7, 1960, filed 160,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—-$6 per share. Business—The manufacture of woven 
aluminum screen cloth. Proceeds—The repayment of in- 
debtedness and general corporate purposes, Office—In- 
dustrial Blvd., Covington, Ga. Underwriter—Ply mouth 
Securities Corp., New York City. 

Dolomite Glass Fibres, Inc. 
Dec. 27, 1960 filed 200,000 shares of 7% preferred stock 
(cumulative - convertible); 200,000 class A common 
shares (voting) and 1,000,000 common shares (non-vot- 
ing). Price—$10 per share for the preferred and $1 per 
share for the class A and common shares. Business—The 
manufacture and sale of glass fibre for insulation and 
glass fibre threads, mats and rovings for use in the pro- 
duction of reinforced plastics. Proceeds—For working 
capital and the purchase of additional equipment. Office 
—1037 Jay St., Rochester, N. Y. Underwriter—None, 
@® Duke Fower Co. (4/24) 
March 14, 1£61. filed 268.000 shares of common stock to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders on 
the basis of one new share for each 30 shares held of 
record April 24, with rights to expire May 15. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To repay 
short-term loans. Offices—Charlotte 1, N. C.: Fleming- 
ton, N. J., and 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
Underwriter—None. 
*% Dupiex Venaing Corp. 
March 20, 1961 tiled 169,000 shares of common. stock 
(par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Business—A dis- 
tributor of the coin-operated commercial washers, and 
dryers, heaters and other equipment produced by In- 
ternational Duplex Corp. Proceed:—For expansion and 
working capital. Office—641 Bergen St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Godfrey, Hamilton, Magnus & Co., New 
York City (managing). Offering—Expected in May. 
® Dynamic Instrument Corp. (4/6) 
Jan. 27, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (full 
registration). Price—$2 per share. Business—The com- 
pany is engaged in the design, manufacture and sale of 
electro-magnetic clutches and brakes and in the machin- 
ery of precision instrument components on a sub-con- 
tract basis. Proceeds—To repay loans, complete and de- 
velon new products and for working capital. Office— 
99 New York Ave., Westbury, L. I., N. Y. Underwriters 

T W. Lewis & Co., Inc., New York City. 

L-ynatronics, Inc. (4/3-7) 
Fet 3, 1961 filed 120,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—T. be supplied by amendment. Business—The com- 
pany is engaged in the design, manufacture and sale of 
elec ronic equipment and systems, including antenna, 
digi.al and timing systems. Proeeeds—For repayment of 
banx loans, new equipment and working capital. Ad- 
dre:s—P. O. Box 2566, Orlando, Fla. Underwriter—R. S. 
Dic.son & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Eastern Camera Exchange, Inc. ° 
Dec 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
con..non stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Busi- 
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ness—Operating a chain of retail stores and concessions 
sell.ag cameras, film and photographic supplies and 
equ.pment; also processes and prints black and white 
phocographic film. Proceeds—To reduce indebtedness in- 
curred by acquisitions, to pay notes due, and for general 
corporate purposes. Office—68 W. Columbia Street, 


Hempstead, N. Y. Underwriter—Casper Rogers & Co.. 
Inc., New York, W. Y. 


@ Economy Book Co. (5/1-5) 

March 15, 1961 filed 159,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents) of which 75,000 shares are to be offered 
for public sale by the company and 75,000 outstanding 
shares, by the present holders thereof. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Business—The company and its 
subsidiaries are engaged principally in the binding of 
children’s hard cover books. Proceeds—For new equip- 
ment, moving expenses and working capital. Office—511 


Joyce Street, Orange, N. J. Underwriter—Hayden, Stone 
& Co., New York City (managing). 


% Educators’ Development Corp. 
March 15, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares ot 
common stock (par 50 cents). Price—$2 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—630 Boyd Building, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. Underwriter—None. 


Electro Consolidated Corp. (4/3-7) 
Jan. 27, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 50,000 are to be offered for public sale by the 
issuing company and 50,000 shares, being outstanding 
stock, by the present holders thereof, Price — $6 per 
share. Business—The company and its subsidiaries are 
engaged in the design, manufacture, distribution and 
sale of fluorescent and incandescent lighting fixtures for 
commercial and industrial use, and the manufacture and 
sale of household appliances including broilers and food- 
slicers. Proceeds—For the repayment of bank loans, new 
equipment, and working capital. Office — Spruce and 
Water Streets, Reading, Pa. Underwriters—Brand, Gru- 
met & Seigel, Inc., and Kesselman & Co., Inc., both of 
New York City. 
Electro Industries, Inc. 

July 19, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
class A common stock (no par) and 20,000 shares of addi- 
tional class A common stock to be offered to the under- 
writers. Prices—Of class A common, $2 per share; of 
additional class A common, 21!2 cents per share. Proceeds 
—To expand the company’s inventory to go into the 
packaging and export of electrical equipment, and for 
working capital. Office—1346 Connecticut Ave., N. W,, 
Washington, D. C. Underwriter — Carleton Securities 
Corp., Washington, D. C. 


% Electro-Mechanical Corp. (4/24) 
March 17, 1961 (letter of notification) 54,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$2.30 per share. 
Business—The company designs, develops and produces 
electronic test equipment and systems for the communl- 
cations and data processing fields. Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion and general corporate purposes. Office—Town 
Dock Road, New Rochelle, N. Y. Underwriter— Manu- 
facturers Securities Corp., 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, Bx F 

Electro-Nuclear Metals, Inc. 
Aug. 31, 1960 (letter of notification) 250,000 shares of 
common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
To purchase new equipment, rental and for administra- 
tive costs. Office—115 Washington Blvd., Roseville, Calif. 
Underwriter—A. J. Taranto & Co., Carmichael, Calif. 
*% Electre-Nucleonics, Inc. 
March 22, 1961 (letter of notification) 1,050 shares of 
common stock (no par). Price—$50 per share. Business 
—-The manufacture of electro-nucleonic and gas-atomic 
machinery. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. 
Office —368 Passaic Avenue, Caldwell, N. J. Underwriter 
—None. 


@ Electronic Assistance Corp. (5/8-12) 

March 17, 1961 filed 110,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents) of which 60,000 shares are to be offered for 
public sale by the company and 50,000 outstanding 
shares by the present holder thereof. Price- -To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Business—The design, engineer- 
ing, manufacture and sale of radar altimeters, communi- 
cations devices and test equipment. Proceeds—f or in- 
vestment in a new subsidiary and for expansion of pres- 
ent facilities. Office—20 Bridge Avenue, Red Bank, N. J. 
Underwriter—Hayden, Stone & Co. New York City 
(managing). 

% Elgeet Optical Co., Inc. 

March 28. 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$6.50 per share. Proceeds—For repayment of 
bank loans, new machinery, research and development, 
with the balance for general corporate purposes. Office 
—Rochester, N. Y. Underwriter—Troster, Singer & Co., 
New York City (managing). 

® Elion Instruments, Inc. (5/1) 

Oct. 28, 1960 filed 60,000 outstanding shares of capital 
stock (par 50 cents), together with five-year warrants 
for the purchase of 6,000 new capital shares, to be of- 
fered for sale in units of one share of stock and one- 
tenth of a warrant. No sale will be made of less than 
10 such units. Price—To be related to the price of the 
company’s stock in the over-the-counter market imme- 
diately prior to the offering. Business—The firm makes 
and sells instruments and equipment for scientific and 
industrial measurement and analyses. Proceeds—To sell- 
ing stockholders, who are two company officers who will 
lend the net proceeds to the company. Office—430 Buck- 
ley St., Bristol, Pa. Underwriter — Warner, Jennings, 
Mandel & Longstreth, Philadelphia, Pa. | 

® Emmer Glass Corp. 

March 8, 1961 filed 190,000 shares of class A common 
stock, of which 160,000 shares are to be offered for pub- 
lic sale by the company and 30,000 outstanding shares. 





- Jan. 30, 1961 filed $1,500,000 of 6% 


by the present holder thereof. Price—$4 per share. Busi- 
ness—The sale of glass, metal, fiber and plastic contain- 
ers; and housewares and garden accessories. Proceeds— 
For the repayment of debt and general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—6250 N. W. 25th Ave., Miami, Fla. Under- 
writer—Clayton Securities Corp., Boston, Mass. (man- 
aging). Offering—-Expected sometime in May. 


*% Empire Life Insurance Co. of America 

March 14, 1961 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 
capital stock (no par). Price—$10 per shale. Preceeds — 
To go to selling stockholders. Office—2801 W. Rooseveii 
Road, Little Rock, Ark. Underwriter—Consolidated Se- 


curities, Inc., 2801 W. Roosevelt Road, Little Rock, Ark. 
Endevco Corp. (4/25) 
March 1, 1961 filed 125,000 shares of no par common 
stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The design, manufacture and sale of piezoelectric trans- 
ducers and associated electronic equipment. Proceeds— 
For equipment and working capital. Office—161 East 
California Blvd., Pasadena, Calif. Underwriter—White, 
Weld & Co., New York City (managing). 
Fabien Corp. 


Feb. 27, 1961 filed 60,000 shares of outstanding common 
stock. Price—$6.75 per share. Business—The company, 
formerly Fabien Textile Printing Corp., is engaged in 
the printing of colored designs on various types of 
materials. Proceeds — To selling stockholders. Office— 
Lodi, N. J. Underwriter—Goodbody & Co., New York 
City (managing). Offering—-Expected in -late April. 
@ Faradyne Electronics Corp. 

convertible sub- 
erdinated debentures. Price—100% of principal amount. 
Business—The company is engaged in the manufacture 
and distribution of high reliability materials and basic 
electronic components, including dielectric and electro- 
iytic capacitors and precision tungsten wire forms. Pro- 
ceeds—t or the payment of debts and for woorking capital. 
Office—471 Cortlandt Street, Belleville, N. J. Under- 
writer—To be named shortly. 

Federal Shell Homes, Inc. 

Feb. 23, 1961 filed 675,000 shares of common stock; $1,- 
350,000 of 9% convertible subordinated debentures (par 
$10); and 135,000 1964 warrants to be offered for public 
sale in 135,000 units, each unit to consist of five common 
shares, one debenture and one warrant. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—225 West Carolina St., Talla- 
hassee, Fla. Underwriter — Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, 
Inc., Jacksonville, Fla. (managing). 
@ Filtors, Inc. 


March 16, 1961 filed 271,000 shares of common stock, 
of which 122,000 shares are to be offered for public sale 
by the company and 149,000 outstanding shares, by the 
present holders thereof. Price—$7 per share. Business— 
The design, manufacture and sale of subminiature and 
microminiature hermetically sealed relays. Proceeds 
For general corporate purposes. Office—30 Sagamore 
Hill Drive, Port Washington, N. Y. Underwriter—Demp- 
sey-Tegeler & Co., St. Louis (managing). Offering— 
Expected in early-to-mid May. 

Filtra-Sonic Corp. 
Feb. 27, 1961 (letter of notification) 51,250 shares of com - 
mon stock (par 50 cents). Price—$4 per share. Office 
—120 W. Providencia, Burbank, Calif. Underwriter — 
Gregory-Massari, Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

First American Investment Corp. 
Oct. 14, 1960 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$2 per share. Business—Insurance. Proceeds—To 
acquire control of Western Heritage Life Insurance Co. 
of Phoenix, and to organize subsidiaries. Office—2222 N 
16th St., Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—None. 

First Small Business Investment Company 

of Tampa, Inc. 

Oct. 6, 1960 filed 500,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$12.50 per share. Proceeds — To provide investment 
capital. Office—Tampa, Fla. Underwriter—None. 

Flintkote Co. (4/6) 
March 9, 1961 filed $35,000,000 of sinking fund deben- 
tures, due April 1, 1981. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The manufacture, mining, distri- 
bution and sale of various products for construction, in- 
dustrial and consumer uses. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Underwriter — Lehman Brothers, New York 
City (managing). 
@ Florida Guaranty Title & Trust Co. 
Nov. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 83,125 shares of 
common stock (par 50 cents). Price—$3.60 per share. 
Proceeds — To pay a second mortgage instalment, for 
advertising, and for working capital. Office—1090 N. E. 
79th St., Miami, Fla. Underwriter—Floyd D. Cerf Jr. 
Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. Note—This letter was withdrawn 
March 13. 
% Fox Head Brewing Co. 
March 16, 1961 (letter of notification) 52,806 shares of 
common stock (par $1.25). Price—At-the-market at time 
of sale. Proceeds—For redemption of preferred stock, 
and working capital. Office —227 Maple Avenue, 
Waukesha, Wis. Underwriter — Milwaukee Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Frontier Airlines, Inc. 
March 16, 1961 filed 250,000 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness—The transportation by air of passengers, property 
and mail between 66 cities in 11 states. Proceeds-——For 
the selling stockholders. Office — 5900 E. 39th Ave., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter—To be named. 
® Fulton Industries, Inc. 
Feb. 21, 1961 filed 233,955 shares of outstanding com- 
mon stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness—Produces textiles, automotive parts, metal cast- 
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ings, cotton ginning equipment and pre-engi 

buildings. Proceeds—To selling stockholders... fmmente 
Atlanta, Ga. Underwriters — Robinson-Humphrey Co 

Inc., Atlanta, Ga., and Walston & Co., Inc., New York 
City (managing). Offering—Expected sometime in April. 
*% Futterman Corp. 

March. 29, 1961 filed 1,000,000 shares of class A common 


stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment i 
General real estate. r. - Business— 


Office —580 Fifth Avenue. New 
York City. Underwriter—Van Alst yne, N 
York City (managing). peer eae 


% GPC, Inc. 


March 27, 1961 filed 2,180 shares of class A com 
stock and $125,000 principal amount of Cettificates ‘of 
indebtedness to be offered in 1,680 units. Price—For the 
stock: $25 per share. For the certificates: $75 per unit 
Business The company is now constructing a 32 lane 
bowling center on Route 58 in Portsmouth, Va. Proceeds 
— io construction expenses. Office —316 New Kirn 
Building, Portsmouth, Va. Underwriter—None. 
G-W Ameritronics, Inc. 


Jan. 25, 1961 filed 80,000 shares of common s 

160,000 warrants to purchase a like number oe coun 
shares, to be offered for public sale in units. each con- 
sisting of one share of common stock and two warrants. 
Each warrant will entitle the holder thereof to purchase 
one share of common stock at $2 per share from March 
to August 1961 and at $3 per share from September 1962 
to February 1964. Price — $4 per unit. Business — The 
company (formerly Gar Wood Philadelphia Truck 
Equipment, Inc.), distributes, sells, services and installs 
Gar Wood truck bodies and equipment in Pennsylvania 
Delaware, and New Jersey, under an exclusive franchise. 
Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office-— 
Kensington and Sedgley Avenues, Philadelphia, Pa. Un- 
derwriter—Fraser & Co., Inc. Philadelphia, Pa. 

® Gateway Sporting Goods Co. 

March 20, 1961 filed 50,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business — The 
retail sale of sporting goods, photographic equipment 
toys, luggage and other recreational items. Proceeds— 
For expansion. Office—1321 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Underwriter—Stern Brothers & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Offering—Expected in early May. 

* General American Transportation Corp. 

March 20, 1961 filed 35,783 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock, to be offered for public sale by the holders 
thereof on the New York or Midwest Stock Exchange or 
otherwise. Price—$84 per share. Business—The supply- 
ing of railroad freight cars to railroads and shippers {or 
their use. Proceeds—To the selling stockholders. Office 
—135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Underwriter 
—None, 

% General Discount Corp. 


March 15, 1961 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 7% 
subordinated debentures, Series C, due May 1, 1976, to 
be offered in denominations ranging from $40 to $1,000. 
Price—-At par. Proceeds—To retire present series B de- 
bentures and for working capital. Office—88 Avondale 
Road, Avondale Estates, Ga. Underwriter—None. 
General Economics Corp. 
March 8, 1961 filed 130,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$5 per share. Business—The company is active in 
the over-the-counter market as both broker and prin- 
cipal, sells mutual fund securities and life insurance, and 
finances the payment of life insurance premiums. Pro- 
ceeds—For additional working capital. Office—130 W. 
42nd St., New York City. Underwriter—None. 
% General Security Life Co. 


March 15, 1961 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of 
class A common stock (par $10, each share to be changed 
to $27.50). Price—$120 per share. Proceeds—For capi- 
tal and surplus to be used in the conduct of a life insur- 
ance company. Office — 332 Fairview Avenue, North, 
Seattle 9, Wash. Underwriter—None. 
@ General Telephone Co. of California (4/6) 
March 15, 1961 filed 500,000 shares of 5% cumulative 
preferred stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—To increase and improve facilities and to re- 
duce indebtedness incurred for these purposes. Office— 
2020 Santa Monica Blvd., Santa Monica, Calif. Under- 
writers—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Boston, Mass., 
and Mitchum, Jones & Templeton, Los Angeles, Calif. 
® Geriatric Pharmaceutical Corp. 
Feb. 28, 1961 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Busi- 
ness—The distribution and sale of geriatric pharmaceuti- 
cals. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office— 
45 Commonwealth Boulevard, Bellerose, N. Y. Under- 
writer—T. M. Kirsch Co., New York, N. Y. 
® Giannini Securities Corp. 
Feb. 27, 1961 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price —$10 per share. 
Business—Research, development and manufacturing in 
technological fields. Proceeds —For general corporate 
purposes. Office—30 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. Un- 
derwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Offering—Expected in early April. 
% Girard Industries Corp. 
March 22, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par 
90 cents). Price—$5 per share. Business—The manufac- 
ture, and sale of certain types of furniture to retail deal- 
ers. Proceeds—For a new plant, equipment and working 
capital. Office—San Juan, Puerto Rico. Underwriter— 
Edwards & Hanly, Hempstead, N. Y. (managing). 
Grayco Credit Corp. 
Jan. 16, 1961 (letter of notification) $150,000 of 10-year 
7% sinking fund debentures and 75,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1) to be offered in units consisting of 
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50 shares of common and $100 of debentures. Price—$200 
per unit, Preceeds — For working capital. Office — 1012 
Market St., Johnson City, Tenn. Underwriter—Branum 
Investment Co., Inc.. Nashville. Tena. 


Great Lakes Bowling Corp. 
Feb. 24, 1961 filed $1,200,000 of €% convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures, due 1976. Pri —$1,000 per deben- 
ture. Business—The operation of towling centers with 
aajoining retreshment facilities in Michigan. Proceeds— 
For construction and working capital. Office — 6366 
Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. Underwriter—None. 


Great Southern Financial Corp. 
March 15, 1961 filed 500,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business — The 
company plans to engage in the insurance and finance 
business. Proceeds — To organize subsidiaries. Office— 


First National Bank Bldg., Gadsden, Ala. Underwriier— 
None. 


Grolier Inc. (4/20) 

March 17, 1961 filed 120,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1), of which 60,000 shares are to be offered for public 
sale by the company and 60,000 outstanding shares by 
the present holders thereof. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The publication and saie of en- 
cyclopedias, reference works, juvenile books and the 
retail distribution of teaching machines and related pro- 
grams. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—575 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York City. Underwriter—Dominick & 
Dominick, New York City. 


Guaranty National insurance Co. 
Feb. 27, 1961 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares ot 
common stock (par 50 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. 
Proceeds—For investment and the operation of the com- 
pany. Office—916 Broadway, Denver, Colo. Underwriter 
—Copley & Co., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Haloid Xerox Inc. .(4/20-5/8) 

March 17, 1961 filed $15,093,600 of convertible subordin- 
ated debentures, due 1981, to be offered for subscription 
by common stockholders on the basis of $100 of deben- 
tures for each 25 shares held of record April 20, with 
rights to expire May 8. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Business — The manufacture and sale of 
products for xerographic and photocopy reproduction, 
and for photographic use. Proceeds—To redeem all out- 
standing 544% preferred stock, repay bank loans and for 
working capital. Office—2 Haloid St., Rochester, N. Y. 
Underwriter—First Boston Corp., New York City (man- 
aging). 


* Harcourt Brace & World, Inc. (5/16) 
March 24, 1961 filed 101,398 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1) Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business—The publication and sale of textbooks, 
school materials, aptitude tests, and general books. Pro- 
ceeds—For the selling stockholders. Office—750 Third 
Ave., New York City. Underwriter—White, Weld & Co.. 
Inc., New York City (managing). 
%* Harwyn Publishing Corp. 
March 30, 1961 filed 110,000 shares of class A common 
stock (par 10 cents). Priece—$3.75 per share. Business— 
Publishes books including ‘Every Child’s Picture En- 
cyclopedia.” Proceeds — For expansion. Office — 170 
Varick St., New York City. Underwriter—N. A. Hart & 
Co., Inc., Bayside, N. Y. Offering—Expected in late May. 
Hawaiian Electric Co. Ltd. (4/12) 
March 9, 1961 filed $12,000,900 of first mortgage bonds, 
series L, due April 1, 1991. Proceeds—For the repayment 
of a bank loan and for construction. Office—-900 Richards 
St., Honolulu, Hawaii. Underwriters — Dillon, Read & 
Co., Inc., New York City and Dean Witter & Co., San 
Francisco. 
Heath (D. C.) & Co. 
March 17, 1961 filed 240,000 shares of common stock 
(par $5), of which 50,000 shares are to be offered for 
public sale by the company and 190,000 outstanding 
shares by the present holders thereof. Price—To be sup- 
plied by arnendment. Business—The publishing of text- 
books and related materials for students. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Office—285 Columbus Avenue, Boston, 
Mass. Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New York 
City (managing). Offering—Expected some time in May. 
@ Hickory Industries, Inc. 
March 9, 1961 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$5 per share. Busi- 
ness — Manufacturers of barbecue machines and allied 
equipment. Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. 
Office—10-20 47th Road, Long Island City, N. Y. Under- 
writer—J. B. Coburn Associates, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Offering—Expected in late April. 
* Hillman (C. Kirk) Co., Inc. 
March 10, 1961 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of 
ecmmon stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds 
—For repayment of loans; plant improvements; working 
capital; miscellaneous expenses and equipment. Office— 
3201 First Avenue S., Seattle 4, Wash. Underwriter — 
None. 
® Holloway Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 
Feb. 20, 1961 (letter of notification) 90,000 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. 
Proceeds—To acquire assets of Crown Outdoor Adver- 
tising. Office —9171 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Underwriter — Pacific Coast Securities Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. Note — This company was formerly 
Sunset Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 
@ Honey Dew Food Stores, Inc. (4/10-14) 
Jan. 27, 1961 (letter of notification) 145,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price — $2 per share. 
Business—The company operates a chain of 10 super- 
markets. Preceeds—For general corporate purposes. Of- 
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fice — 811 Grange Road, Teaneck, N. J. Underwriter — 
To be named shortly. 
Howard Johnson Co. 

March 13, 1961 filed 660,000 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock" (par $1): Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business—The company and its subsidiaries oper- 
ate and supply a large restaurant chain. Proceeds—For 
the selling stockholders. Office—89 Beale St., Wollaston, 
Mass. Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York City 
and F. S. Moseley & Co., Boston, Mass. Offering—Ex- 
pected in late April. 


@® Hurletron, Inc. (4/24-28) 

March 15, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—Manu- 
factures timing devices, and web control systems for 
printers. Proceeds—For the repayment of debt and for 
working capital. Office—135 So. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Underwriter—F. S. Moseley & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Hydroswift Corp. 
Oct. 20, 1960 filed 70,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$5 per share. Business—The firm, which was organ- 
ized in February, 1957, makes and wholesales products 
and services for the fiberglass industry, including par- 
ticularly fiberglass boats known as ‘“‘HydroSwift’” and 
“Skyliner.” Proceeds—For general funds, including ex 
pansion. Office — 1750 South 8th St., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Underwriter—Whitney & Co., Salt Lake Citv. Utah. 


IC Inc. 
June 29, 1960 filed 600,000 shares of com. stock (par $1) 
Price-—32.50 per share. Proceeds—To further the corpo- 
rate purposes and in the preparation of the concentrate 
and enfranchising of bottlers, the local and national pro- 
motion and advertising of its beverages, and where 
necessary to make loans to such bottlers, etc. Office— 





764 Equitable Building, Denver, Colo. Underwriters— 


Purvis & Co. and Amos C. Sudler & Co., both of Denver, 
Colo. 


@ income Planning Corp. (4/10-14) 

Dec. 29, 1960 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock (no par) and 10,000 shares 
of class A common stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in 
units consisting of one share of preferred and two 
shares of common. Price — $40 per unit. Proceeds—To 
open a new branch office, development of business and 
for working capital. Office—3300 W. Hamilton Boule- 
vard, Allentown, Pa. Underwriter—Espy & Wanderer, 
Inc., Teaneck, N. J. 


@ independent Telephone Corp. (4/17-21) 
March 8, 1961 filed 350,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—A 
holding company with 11 subsidiaries in New York, 
Michigan, New Jersey and West Virginia. Proceeds—To 
repay bank loans, for advances to subsidiaries and for 
general corporate purposes. Office—25 South St., Dry- 
den, N. Y. Underwriter — Burnham & Co., New York 
City (managing). 

industrial Control Products, Inc. 
March 10, 1961 filed 165,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Business—The engineer- 
ing, designing and precision machining of electronic 
components. Proceeds — For research and development, 
inventory, equipment, start-up costs of semi-conductor 
production, and for working capital. Office—78 Clinton 
Rd., Caldwell Township, N. J. Underwriter — Edward 
Hindley & Co., New York City. Offering—Expected in 
late April to early May. 

industrial Instrument Corp. 
Feb. 27, 1961 filed 60,000 shares of 6% second series cu- 
mulative convertible preferred stock (par $10) to be of- 
fered for subscription by the holders of its outstanding 
common and first series preferred stock on the basis of 
one new share of preferred for each eight shares of com- 
mon and one new share for each share of preferred held. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The 
manufacture and sale of instruments used to measure and 
control the flow, level, pressure and temperature of 
liquids and gases. Proceeds—To repay loans, buy new 
equipment and for working capital. Office—8400 Re- 
search Road, Austin, Texas. Underwriter—None. 


® Inter-Mountain Telephone Co. (3/31) 
Feb. 23, 1961 filed 465,000 shares of common stock to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders on the basis 
of one new share for each three shares held of record 
March 17 with rights to expire on April 17. Price—$10 
per share. Proceeds—For the repayment of loans. Of- 
fice—Bristol, Tenn. Underwriter—Courts & Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. and New York City (managing). 
International Life Insurance Co. of Buffalo 
Feb. 21, 1961 filed 350,000 shares of capital stock. Price 
—$5 per share. Business—The company was organized 
under New York law in March 1960 and is licensed to 
conduct an insurance business in that state, but has not 
commenced operations as of the filing date. Proceeds— 
For the general conduct of business and the setting up 
of reserves against policies as written. Office—310 Dela- 
ware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 
International Mosaic Corp. 
Sept. 30, 1960 (letter of notification) 99,333 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness — Manufacture of glass mosaics by machines and 
processes. Proceeds For general corporate purposes. 
Office—45 East 20th St., New York 3, N. Y. Underwriter 
—B. G. Harris & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
International Photocopy Corp. 
Feb. 28, 1961 (letter of notification) 100.000 shares of 
common stock. Price —$3 per share. Business — Manu- 
facturer and distributor of office photocopying equip- 
ment, chemicals and paper. Proceeds—For expansion 
and working capital. Office — 564 W. Randoiph St., 


Chicago, Ill. Underwriter — J. J. Krieger & Co., New 
York City. 
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international Safflower Corp. 
Aug. 3, 1960 filed 60,000 shares of class A commen stock 
(par $2). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To retire out- 
standing loans, buy seed, buy or lease land, building, and 
machinery, and for working capital. Office—350 Equit- 
able Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Copley & Co., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Interstate Power Co. (5/18-6/2) 

March 16, 1961 filed 223,833 shares of common stock to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders on 
the basis of one new share for each 16 shares held or 
record May 18, with rights to expire June 2. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To repay bank 
loans and for construction. Offices—1000 Main Street, 
Dubuque, Iowa, and 111 Broadway, New York City. Un- 
derwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.; 
White, Weld & Co. Bids—To be received on May 18 at 
11 a.m. (EST). 


Interstate Power Co. (5/18) 

March 16, 1961 filed $9,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
due 1991. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for con- 
struction. Office—1000 Main St., Dubuque, Iowa. Un- 
derwriters — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 
Bids—To be received on May 18 up to 11 a.m. (EST) at 
the office of The Chase Manhattan Bank, One Chase 
Plaza, New York 5, N. Y., 23rd floor. Information Meet- 
ing—Scheduled for May 8, at 3 p.m. (EST) at the office 
of The Chase Manhattan Bank, 28th floor. 


invesco Collateral Corp. 
March 6, 1961 filed $900,000 of 6% registered subordi- 
nated debentures to be offered in three series of $300,000 
each, due June 30, 1965, 1966 and 1967, respectively. 
Price— $4,315; $4,190 and $4,079 per $5,000 of debentures. 
Business—The company, a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Investors Funding Corp. of New York was organized 
under New York law in June, 1960, to purchase, invest 
in and sell real estate mortgages. Proceeds—For invest- 
ment. Office—511 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Under- 
writer—None. 
*% lowa-Iiinois Gas & Electric Co. (4/25) 
March 24, 1961 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
cue 1991. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for con- 
struction. Office 206 E. 2nd Street, Davenport, Iowa. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.: First Boston 
Corp.; Glore, Forgan & Co., and Lehman Brothers (joint- 
ly); White, Weld & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly), 
Bids—To be received on April 25. 

Irvingten Stee! & Iron Works (4/10-14) 
Feb. 13, 1961 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock (par 50 cents). Price—$2 per share. Busi- 
ness — Fabricators of structural steel. Proceeds — For 
general corporate purposes. Office — Somerset Street, 


New Brunswick, N. J. Underwriter—L. L. Fane & Co. 
Inc., Plainfield, N. J. ; 


* “isras”’ Israel-Rassco Investment Co. Ltd. 
March 27, 1961 filed 30,000 shares of ordinary stock. 
Price—$62 per share. The company may, but is not ob- 
ligated to, accept payment in State of Israel bonds. Pro- 
ceeds—For the construction of hotels, office buildings, 
housing projects and the like. Office—Tel Aviv. Israel. 
Underwriter—None. 

Jefferson Counsel Corp. 
March 13, 1961 filed 30,000 shares of class B common 
stock (non-voting). Price—$10 per share. Business—The 
company was organized under Delaware law in January 
1961 to sponsor the organization of the Jefferson Growth 
Fund, Inc., a new open-end diversified investment com- 
pany of the management type. Proceeds—For organiza- 
tional and operating expenses. Office—52 Wall St., New 
York City. Underwriter—None. 
@® Jet-Aero Corp. (4/3) 
Feb. 10, 1961 (letter of notification) 100.000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase new machinery and equipment, in- 
crease inventory, research and development and work- 
ing capital. Office—950 S. E. 8th St., Hialeah. Fla. Un- 
a a lh amma Securities Co., Inc., New York, 
@ Jodmar Industries, Inc. (4/24-28) 
Feb. 24, 1961 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Business 
—Design, lay-out, installation and maintenance of indus- 
trial heating and air-conditioning systems. Proceeds— 
For the purchase of inventory for current business; pur- 
chase of machinery, equipment and inventory for pro- 
posed manufacturing business; sales promotion and re- 
serves. Office—8801-11 Farragut Road, Brooklyn 36, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Fontana Securities, Inc., 82 Beaver 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Jungle Juice Corp. 
Oct. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents). Price—$2.50 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital and expansion. Address 
—Seattle, Wash. Underwriters—Planned Investing Corp., 
New York. N. Y. and Fidelity Investors Service, East 
Meadow, N. Y. 
% Kawecki Chemical Co. 


March 23, 1961 filed $3,500,000 of 4% % convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures, due 1976, and 17,282 shares of 
common stock (par 25 cents), issuable upon the exercise 
of warrants. The debentures are to be offered for sub- 
scription by stockholders on the basis of $100 principal 
amount of debentures for each 15 shares held. Price-— 
At par. Business—The research and pilot plant produc- 
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tion of rare metals. Proceeds—To repay debt and for 
working capital. Office—Boyertown, Pa. Underwriter— 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York City (man- 
aging). Offering—Expected sometime in May. 

% King Kullen Grocery Co., Inc. (5/9) 

imarcn 28, 1561 filed 180,000 shares of class A stock, of 
which 50,000 shares are to be offered for pubiic sale 
by the company and 130,000 outstanding shares by che 
present holders thereof. Price To be supplied by 
amenament. Business—The operation of a chain of seif- 
service food stores in the Long Island, N. Y., area. 
Preceeds—For the construction and equipping of a new 
warehouse and office. Office — 178-02 Liberty Ave., 
Jamaica, N. Y. Underwriters—Hemphill, Noyes & Co., 
New York City and Eastabrook & Co., Boston, Mass. 
(Managing). 





@® Kings Electronics Co., Inc. (4/10-17) 

Jan. 27, 1961 filed 295,187 shares ot common stock, of 
which 250,000 are to be offered for public sale by the 
company and 45,187 shares, being outstanding stock, by 
the present holders thereof. Price—$4 per share for the 
new stock. The outstanding shares will be offered at the 
prevailing market price on the over-the-counter market 
or On any securities exchange upon which they may be 
listed at any time after 60 days from the date of the 
company’s offering. Business—The company is engaged 
principally in the design, development and manufacture 
of radio frequency connectors. Proceeds—For expansion, 
the repayment of loans and for working capital. Office— 
+0 Marbledale Road, Tuckahoe, N. Y. Underwriter— 
Ross, Lyon & Co., Inc.. New York City (managing). 


Knapp & Tubbs, Inc. 

Feb. 13, 1961 filed 150,000 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—$4 per share. Business—The selling 
at wholesale of home furniture, interior decorative furn- 
ishings and are objects. Proceeds—To the selling share- 
holders. Office—Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Il]. Under- 
writer—Roman & Johnson, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. (man- 
aging). 


Knickerbocker Biologicals, Inc. 

Dec. 23, 1960, filed 100,000 outstanding shares of class A 
stock. Price—$6 per share. Business—The manufacture, 
packaging and distribution of a line of diagnostic serums 
and cells used for the purpose of blood grouping and 
testing. The company also operates blood donor centers 
in New York and Philadelphia. Proceeds—For the selling 
stockholders. Office—300 West 43rd Street, New York 
City. Underwriter—None. 


Kreisier (Charles), Inc. (4/17) 


Feb. 27, 1961 (letter of notification) 60,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$5 per share. Business 
—Sale and rental of automobiles. Proceeds—Acquisi- 


tion of cars for rental purposes; acquisition of additional 
salesroom; advertising and sales promotion and for 
working capital. Office—241 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Albion Securities Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

LP Gas Savings Stamp Co., Inc. 
Sept. 27, 1960 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 
common stock Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds 
—For purchase of creative design and printing of cata- 
logs, stamp booklets, advertising and for working cap- 
ital. Office—300 W. 61st St., Shreveport, La. Underwriter 
—International Sales & Investment, Inc., 4501 North 
Blvd.. Baton Rouge, La. 

Landmark Corp. 
Jan. 27, 1961 filed 30,000 shares of $5 par common stock. 
Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For construction, cost 
of land, office equipment, and working capital. Office— 
212 W. Jefferson St., Fort Wayne, Ind. Underwriter— 
First Security Corp., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

‘‘Lapidoth’’ Israel Oil Prospectors Corp. Ltd. 
Oct. 27, 1960 filed 1,500,000 ordinary shares. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment, and to be payable either 
totally or partially in Israel bonds. Business—The com- 
pany was organized in October 1959 as a consolidation 
of individual and corporate licensees who had been oper- 
ating in the oil business as a joint venture. Proceeds— 
For exploration and development of oil lands. Office— 
22 Rothschild Blvd., Tel-Aviv, Israel. Underwriter— 
None. 

Leeds Homes, Inc. 
March 9, 1961 filed $1,000,000 of 6% subordinated sink- 
ing fund debentures, due 1976 and 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock to be offered for public sale in units consist- 
ing of $10 principal amount of debentures and three 
common shares. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—Company, formerly Aluminum Siding & Sup- 
ply Corp., is a holding company whose subsidiaries are 
engaged in the sale, construction and financing of shell 
homes. Proceeds—For construction, working capital, and 
investment in mortgages on shell homes. Office—2501 
Ailor Ave., Knoxville, Tenn. Underwriter—J. C. Brad- 
ford & Co., Nashville. 

Le-Wood Homes, Inc. 
Jan. 19. 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par 50 cents) and $100,000 of 9% con- 
vertible debentures due March 1, 1971 to be offered in 
units of 100 shares of common stock and 1-$100 of de- 
bentures. Price—Of stock, $2 per share; of debentures, 
$300 per unit. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
7001 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. Underwriter—Bella- 
mah, Neuhauser & Barrett, Washington, D. C. 


Lockwood Grader Corp. . 
Feb. 2, 1961 filed $500,000 of 6% sinking fund deben- 
tures, series A (with warrants for the purchase of 15,000 
shares of class A common stock), and 30,000 shares of 
class A common stock. Price—To be filed by amend- 
ment. Business—The manufacture and sale of field agri- 
cultural machinery and grading, sorting and handling 
machinery, primarily for use in the potato industry. 
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Proceeds—For working capital. Office—Gering, Nebr. 
Unaerwriter—First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Neb. 
Mack Trucks, Inc. (4/18) 

March 17, 1961 filed $20,000,000 of subordinated deben- 
tures, due 1981 with attached warrants to buy common 
stock. Price—To be filed by amendment. Business—The 
manufacture of heavy duty trucks. Proceeds—To refund 
$13,198,000 of outstanding 5%% subordinated deben- 
tures, due 1968; for the repayment of bank loans; for 
construction of a new plant at Hagerstown, Md.; and for 
working capital. Offices—350 Fifth Ave., New York City 
and 1000 South Second St., Plainview, N. J. Underwriter 
—Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., New York 
City (managing). 


% Madison Gas & Electric Co. (4/26) 

March 23, 1961 filed $7,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
due April 1, 1981. Proceeds—For repayment of bank 
loans and for construction. Office — 100 No. Fairchild 
Stree:, Madison 1, Wis. Underwriters— To be deter- 
mined by competitive biding: Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan & 
Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. (jointly); Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.; Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be re- 
ceived on April 26 at 11 a.m. (EST). 


@® Majestic Speciaities, Inc. (4/10-14) 

March 7, 1961 filed 140,000 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness—The firm is chiefly engaged in making and selling 
ladies’ sportswear coordinates. Office — 340 Claremont 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J. Underwriter—Hayden, Stone & 
Co., New York City (managing). 


@ Mansfield Industries Inc. (4/6) 
Jan. 31, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of common stock of 
which 50,000 shares will be offered for the account of 
the issuing company and 100,000 shares, representing 
outstanding stock, will be offered for the account of the 
present holders thereof. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The ~nanufacture of motion pic- 
ture projectors and related equipment. Proceeds — For 
general corporate purposes, including working capital. 
Office—1227 West Loyola Ave., Chicago, Ill. Under- 
writer—McDonnell & Co., Inc., New York City (man- 
aging). 

Miarcon Electronics Corp. (4/3-7) 
Feb. 27, 1961 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price —$10 per share. Business — 
Manufacture of electrical and electronic equipment. 
Proceeds—For purchase of equipment and tooling, re- 
search and development and working capital. Office— 
199 Devon Terrace, Kearny, N. J. Underwriter—Meade 
& Co., New York, N. Y. 


@® Marine Capital Corp. (4/4) 
Feb. 16, 1961 filed 667,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$15 per share. Business—The company is a closed-end, 
non-diversified management investment company or- 
ganized under the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958, and a wholly-owned subsidiary of Marine Corp., a 
bank holding company. Proceeds—For investment. Of- 
fice—622 North Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. Underwriter 
—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, New York City 
(managing). 

Marine & Electronics Manufacturing Inc. 
Sept. 22, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock class A (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per 
share. Proceeds—For expenses in the fabrication of sheet 
metal parts for missiles, rockets, radar and marine items. 
Address—Hagerstown, Md. Underwriter—Batten & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


Marine Structures Corp. 
Feb. 1, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To purchase raw materials, advertising and for 
working capital. Office—204 E. Washington St., Peta- 
luma, Calif. Underwriter—Grant, Fontaine & Co., Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Matthews Corp. 
Feb. 28, 1961 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$1.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—To retire bank loans; purchase new equipment 
and for working caiptal. Office—12923 Cerise Street, 
Hawthorne, Calif. Underwriters—Holton, Henderson & 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., and Sellgren, Miller & Co., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Max Factor & Co. (4/11) 
March 6, 1961 filed 400,000 shares of class A stock, of 
which 200,000 are to be offered for public-sale by the 
company and 200,000 shares, being outstanding stock, by 
the present holders thereof. Price—To be related to the 
current market price of the stock on the American Stock 
Exchange immediately prior to the offering. Business— 
The development, manufacture and sale of a general line 
of cosmetics. Proceeds—For construction, expansion, ad- 
ditional plant equipment and for working capital. Office 
—1655 North McCadden Place, Hollywood, Calif. Un- 
derwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York City. 


Mead Corp. (4/18) 

March 8, 1961 filed $25,000,000 of debentures, due April 
15, 1986. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business 
—The manufacture and sale of paper and paperboard 
products. Proceeds—To retire short-term loans and for 
capital improvements. Office—118 West First St.,-Day- 
ton, O. Underwriters—Drexel & Co., Philadelphia and 
Harriman Ripley & Co., New York City. 

_ Mercury Electronics Corp. 

Dec. 30, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par five cents). Price — $3 per share. 
Business—Manufacturers of testing equipment. Proceeds 
--For general corporate purposes. Address—Mineola, 
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L. I., N. ¥. Underwriter—S. Schramm & Co. Inc., New 
York City. Offering—Imminent. 

® Mesabi Iron Co. (4/3) 

Jan. 10, 1961 filed 119,322 shares of capital stock, to be 
oifered for subscription by the company’s stockholders 
of record on or about April 3 on the basis of one new 
share for each ten shares then held, with rights to ex- 
pire about three weeks after the offering date. Price— 
Tentatively set at $60 per share. Proceeds—To esta lish 
a reserve for 1960 tax payments. Office—452 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Underwriter—None. 


Metropolitan Securities, Inc. 
Nov. 17, 1960 (letter of nouficatuon) 100,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. 
Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 919-18th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Underwriter — Metropolitan 
Brokers, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


% Miami Industries, Inc. 
March 24, 1961 filed 175,000 outstanding shares of class A 
common stock (par $1), to be offered for public sale 
by the holders thereof. Price—$9.50 per share. Business 
—The production and sale of electric resistance welded 
steel tubing. Proceeds— For the selling stockholders. 
Office — Springcreek Township, Miami County, Ohio. 
Underwriter—H. Hentz & Co., New York City (manag- 
ing). Offering—Expected in late May. 

Microtron industries, Inc. 
March 1, 1961 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1l per share. 
Proceeds — For purchase of equipment; inventory of 
parts; working capital; and research and development. 
Office — 120 S. Fairfax, Denver, Colo. Underwriter— 
Amos C. Sudler & Co., Denver, Colo. 
% Microwave associates, Inc. 
March 27, 1961 filed 240,000 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock to be offered for public sale by the present 
holders thereof. Price—To be related to the current 
market price of the stock on the American Stock Ex- 
change at the time of the offering. Business—The e- 
sign and production of specialized components used in 
microwave radio energy. Proceeds— For the selling 
stcckholders. Office —South Street, Burlington, Mass. 
Underwriters—Lehman Brothers; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
Inc., and Clark, Dodge & Co., Inc., all of New York 
City. Offering—Expected in early May. 

Midwestern Acceptance Corp. 
Sept. 8, 1960, filed 1,169,470 shares of common stock and 
$994,050 of 6% debentures, to be offered for public sale 
in units of ome share of stock and 85¢ of debentures. 
Price — $1 per unit. Business — The company will do 
interim financing in the home building industry. Pro- 
ceeds — To start its lending activities. Address — P. O. 
Box 886, Rapid City, S. D. Underwriter—None. 

Milliken (DBD. B.) Co. 
March 15, 1961 filed $240,000 of 6°% subordinated sink- 
ing fund debentures, due 1971, with stock purchase war- 
rants attached, together with 75,000 shares of capital 
stock. Prices—The debentures will be sold at par, with 
a 742% underwriter’s commission; the stock will be sold 
at $3 per share. Preceeds—For debt reduction and work- 
ing capital. Officee—131 North Fifth Ave., Arcadia, Calif. 
Underwriter—Lester, Ryons & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
% Minco Industries, Inc. 
March 16, 1961 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$1.25 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—-For mining equipment and supplies; a crushing 
plant and equipment and working capital. Address— 
P. O. Box 3, Carlsbad, N. Mex. Underwriter—None. 


@ Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. (4/18) 
Marth 17, 1961 filed $25,000,000 sinking fund debentures, 
due 1886, andl 250,000 shares of convertible preference 
stock (par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—Manufactures heating controls, automatic con- 
trol systems, electronic data processing systems and a 
line of military products. Proceeds — For additional 
working capital. Office—2747 Fourth Ave., South, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Underwriter — Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co., New York City (managing). 

Mobile Credit Corp. 
Sept. 14, 1960 filed 25,874 shares of common stock and 
1,000 shares of $100 par 6% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock. The stock will be offered for subscription 
by shareholders of record on the basis of two shares 
of new common for each three such shares held and one 
share of new preferred for each 38.81 common shares 
held, the record date in each case being Sept. 1, 1960. 
Prices—For common, $10 per share; for preferred, $100 
per share. Business—The purchase of conditional sales 
contracts from dealers in property so sold, such as mobile 
homes, trailers, boats, and motorcycles. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Officee—100 E. Michigan Ave., Jackson, 
Mich. Underwriter—None. 
® Mohawk Insurance Co. (4/17-21) 
Aug. 8, 1960, filed 75,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—$i2 per share. Proceeds—For general funds. Of- 
fice—198 Broadway, New York City. Underwriter—R. F. 
Dowd & Co., Inc., 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Mortgage Guaranty Insurance Co. 
Oct. 17, 1960 filed 155,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
Insuring lenders against loss on residential first mort- 
gage loans, principally on single family non-farm 
homes. Preeeeds—For capital and surplus. Office—606 
West Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. Underwriter 
—Bache & Co., New York City (managing). Note—This 
stock is not qualified for sale in New York State. Offer- 
ing—Expected in May. 

Morton Foods, Inc. 
Feb. 17, 1961 filed 190,000 shares of common stock, of 
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which 178,000 are to be offered for public sale by the 
company and 12,000 shares, being outstanding stock, 
by the present holders thereot. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business — The company manutactures, 
processes, packages and sells many food items such as 
potato chips, saiad dressing, pickels, honey, tea and 
spices. Proceeds — To build and equip two additional 
manufacturing plants and warehouses. Office — 6333 
Denton Dr., Dallas, Tex. Underwriter—Eppler. Guerin & 
Turner, Inc., Dallas, Tex. (managing). 
% Motorola, Inc. (4/25) 
March 27, 1961 filed $30,000,000 of debentures, due 1986. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The 
development, manutacture and sale of electronic prod- 
ucts. Proceeds—For the repayment of debt and advances 
to Motorola Finance Corp., a wholly-owned subsidiary. 
Office—9401 W. Grand Ave., Franklin Park, Ill. Under- 
writers—Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. and Goldman, Sachs 
& Co., New York City (managing). 
® Municipal Investment Trust Fund, Series A 
(4/4-6) 
Sept. 1, 1960 filed $20,000,000 of interest in the Fund to 
be offered in 20,000 units. Business—The Fund will pur- 
chase tax-exempt securities of states, municipalities, 
counties and territories of the United States. Sponsor-~ 
Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New York City. Note 
—This statement was effective on Feb. 14. 


National Airlines, Inc. 

Sept. 21, 1960 filed $10,288,000 of convertible subordi- 
nated debentures, due 1975, to be offered fqr subscrip- 
tion by holders of the outstanding common stock on the 
basis of $100 of debentures for each 18 common shares 
held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
Domestic and international transport of persons, prop- 
erty, and mail. Pr: ceeds—-To make payments on planes 
and reduce short-ierm indebtedness, with the balance 
for general corporate purposes. Office — Miami Inter- 
national Airport, Miami, Fla. Underwriter — Lehman 
Brothers, New York City (managing). Offering—tIn- 
definite. 


® National Bagasse Products Corp. 

March 14, 1961 filed 16,200 units, each unit consisting 
of $100 of 15-year 7% subordinated debentures, 30 
shares of class A common and 10 warrants (to buy 
a like number of class A shares). Price — $163.85 
per unit. Business — Manufactures composition board, 
hard board and insulating board from bagasse, a 
waste product of sugar refining. Proceeds — To 
build a new plant at Vacherie, La. Office—821 Gravier 
St.. New Orleans, La. Underwriters—S. D. Fuller & Co., 
Wew York City. and Howard, Weil, Labouisse, Fredrichs 
& Co., New Orleans (managing). Offering—Expected in 
late May. 

® National Food Marketers, Inc. 4 3-7) 

Jan. 27, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
$4 per share. Business—The company is engaged in the 
processing and packaging of quick-frozen, prepared 
seafood meat and poultry for use by restaurants and in- 
stitutions and frozen ready-to-heat meals for distribu- 
tion through vending machines. Proceeds — To repay 
loans; purchase additional machinery; establish a food 
laboratory, and for advertising, promotion, and working 
capital. Office—Blue Anchor, N. J. Underwriter—Robert 
Edelstein Co., Inc., New York City. 

% National Fuel Gas Co. (4 24) 

March 22. 1961, filed $27,000,000 of sinking fund deben- 
tures, due Mav 1, 1986. Proceeds—To refund $15,000,000 
of 512% debentures due 1982 and for other corporate 
purposes. Office—30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co.; First Boston Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co., and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
(jcintly). Bids—To be received April 24 at 11:30 a.m. 
(EST) in Room 2033, 2 Rector Street, New York City. 
Information Meeting—Scheduled for April 21, at 11 a.m. 
(EST) in Rocm 240, 2 Rector Street, New York City. 
% National Scientific Corp. 

March 24, 1961 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$1.15 per share. Business—The company is li- 
censed under the Small Business Investment Act of 1958 
and is registered with the SEC as a non-diversified, 
closed-end, management -investment company, which 
will invest in the fields of electronics, physics and chem- 
istry. Proceeds—For investment and operating expenses. 
Office — First National Bank Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Underwriter—Bratter & Co., Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

@ Nedick’s Stores, Inc. 

Feb. 21, 1961 filed 185,000 shares of common stock (par 
20 cents), of which 60,000 shares are to be offered for 
the account of the company and 125,000 outstanding 
shares by the present holders thereof. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds — For expansion and 
working capital. Office—513 West 166th St., New York, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., New York 
City (managing). Offering—Expected in late April. 

® New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. (4/11) 
March 22, 1961 filed $45,000,000 of 38-year debentures. 
Proceeds—To redeem on or about May 12, outstanding 
5%4% debentures due Sept. 1, 1994 in the same amount. 
Office—185 Franklin St., Boston 7, Mass. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; First Boston Corp.: Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co. Bids—To be received in room 2315. 
195 Broadway, New York City, on April 11 before 
11 a.m. 

* New York State Electric & Gas Corp. (5 16) 
March 24, 1961 filed $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds 
due 1991. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for. con- 
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struction. Office—108 East Green Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Harriman Ripley & Co.; First Boston 
Corp., and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly). Bids—To be 
received on May 16 at 11 a.m. (EST). 


@® Northern Instrument Corp. (4/12) 

March 10, 1961 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$4 per share. Busi- 
ness—Manufacturers of electronic devices. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Office—3 Carll Ave., S., 
Babylon, N. Y. Underwriter—I. R. E. Investors Corp., 
Levittown, N. Y. 


Ohio-Franklin Fund, Inc. (4/17) 

Feb. 3, 1961 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock to 
be offered to investors through a tax-free exchange of 
shares for securities of a selected list of companies. Ex- 
change Price—Net asset value (expected to be $10 per 
share). Business—A new fund which provides a medium 
through which holders of blocks of securities may obtain 
diversification and continuous professional investment 
management without incurring Federal capital gains tax 
liability upon the exchange. Proceeds—For investment. 
Office—51 North High St., Columbus, O. Distributor— 
The Ohio Co., Columbus, O. 


Orange & Rockland Utilities, Inc. (4/20) 

March 14, 1961 filed $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
series G, due April 15, 1991. Proceeds—For redemption 
of $6,442,000 of first mortgage bonds, series B, due May 
1, 1961; for repayment of bank loans and for construc- 
tion. Office—10 North Broadway, Nyack, N. Y. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Pre- 
vious bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable Secu- 
rities Corp.; W. C. Langley & Co., Glore, Forgan & Co. 
(jointly); First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Inc., Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co., and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly). Bids—Expected to be received on April 20. 
Information Meeting—Scheduled for 11 a.m. (EST) April 
13 at Bankers Trust Co., 16 Wall St., New York City. 


Packard Instrument Co., Inc. (4/3-7) 
Feb. 13, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The firm is 
engaged in the development, manufacture and sale of 
scientific instruments. Proceeds—-For general corporate 
purposes, including research and debt reduction. Office 
—Lyons, Ill. Underwriter — A. G. Becker & Co. Inc., 
Chicago, Ill. (managing). 

Paim Developers Limited 
Sept. 8, 1960, filed 100,000 shares of common stock 
(par 1 shilling). Price —$3 per share. Business — The 
company intends to deal in land in the Bahamas. Pro- 
ceeds—To buy land, and for related corporate purposes. 
Office—6 Terrace, Centreville, Nassau, Bahamas. Under- 
writer—David Barnes & Co., Inc., New York City. 
@® Panacolor, Inc. 
Feb. 24, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 
20 cents). Price—$4 per share. Business—The company 
plans to engage in the business of developing and print- 
ing color film primarily for the motion picture and tele- 
vision industries. Proceeds—For the construction of two 
machines to print color film by the Panacolor Process; 
for sales promotion, market development and officers’ 
salaries; for mortgage and interest payments; and for 
working capital. Office—6660 Santa Monica Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. Underwriter — Federman, Stonehill & Co., 
New York City (managing). Offering—Expected in late 
April. : 

Panoil Co. 
Feb. 23, 1961 filed 3,000,000 shares of capital stock to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders in units 
(each unit consisting of four shares) on the basis of one 
unit for each share of capital stock held. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment, Business—The company, form- 
erly Pan American Land & Oil Royalty Co., was organ- 
ized in 1956 to acquire petroleum concessions in Cuba. 
It obtained stock in certain Cuban royalty and conces- 
sion holding companies, which stock is now considered 
without value. At present the company has petroleum 
concession rights in Colombia, Turkey and Trinidad. 
Proceeds—To repay debts and for working capital. Office 
—1130 Republic National Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex. Un- 
derwriter—None. 

Pantex Manufacturing Corp. 
Dec. 27, 1960 filed 513,299 shares of capital stock, of 
which 307,222 shares are to be offered for the account 
of the issuing company and 206,077 shares, representing 
outstanding stock, are to be offered for the account 
of the present holders thereof. The stock being offered 
for the company is a rights offering; one new share will 
be offered for each three capital shares held. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For the purchase 
of 200,000 shares of Tel-A-Sign, Inc. for $450,000, said 
shares to be distributed as a dividend to shareholders, 
with the balance for general corporate purposes, includ- 
ing working capital. Office—Central Falls, R. I. Under- 
writer—None. 
* Paxton (Frank) Lumber Co. 
March 28, 1961 filed 83,389 outstanding shares of class A 
common (par $2.50) to be offered for public sale by the 
present holders thereof. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Business — The operation of a chain of 
lumber yards in the middle west. Proceeds—For the 
selling stockholders. Office—Kansas City, Mo. Under- 
writer—Stern Brothers & Co., Kansas City (managing). 

Pecos Land & Development Co., Inc. 
Jan. 31, 1961 filed 4,000,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 500,000 are to be offered for public sale by offi- 


cers of the company at $1 per share; 1,897,661 shares - 


are to be exchanged for various assets and businesses, 
and may be offered for sale by the holders; and 914,574 
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shares may be issued by the company from time to time 
in the acquisition of additional properties. Business— 
The acquiring, holding, developing and selling of land, 
and oll and gas and mining properties, all located prin- 
cipally in the Southwestern and Rocky Mountain regions 
of the United States. Proceeds — For general corporate 
purposes. Office—207 Shelby St., Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
Underwriter—None. 


* Pennsylvania Electric Co. (5 17) 

March 28, 1961 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
due 1991. Office—222 Levergood Street, Johnstown, Pa. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.,and Harriman Ripley & Co. (jointly); First Boston 
Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Kidder, Péabody & 
Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Bids—To be received on the 37th 
Floor of 80 Pine Street, New York City on May 17 at 
ll a.m. (EST). 


*% Pennsyivania Electric Co. (6/5) 

March 28, 1961 filed $12,000,000 of debentures, due 1986. 
Office—222 Levergood Street, Johnstown, Pa. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. The 
company has never before issued debentures. However, 
the following underwriters bid on the last issue of bonds: 
Blyth & Co., Inc., and Harriman Ripley & Co. (jointly): 
First Boston Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn Loeb & 
Co. Bids—To be received at 80 Pine Street, 37th ‘loor, 
on June 5 at noon (EST). 


Personal Property Leasing Co. (4/3-7) 

Jan. 24, 1961 filed 15u,0U00 shares of capital stock. Priee 
—$6.50 per share. Business—The company is engaged in 
the business of leasing a variety of equipment and 
machinery to industrial and commercial firms to meet 
their specific requirements. Proceeds — For additional 
working capital. Office — 6381 Hollywood Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 
St. Louis (managing). 


Peterson Building Corp. 

Feb. 24, 1961 filed $630,000 of 512% leasehold mortgage 
sinking fund bonds to be offered for public sale in de- 
nominations of $1,000 and $500. Business—The company 
is constructing a building on leased premises in the 
business district of Lincoln, Neb., which will provide 
street level space for retail tenants and a six-level, self- 
parking garage. Proceeds—For construction. Office— 
National Bank of Commerce Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. Under- 
writers—Ellis, Holyoke & Co., and Commerce Invest- 
ment Co., both of Lincoln, Neb. 


Pharmaceutical Vending Corp. 
Feb. 17, 1961 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of 
common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds 
—For machinery and equipment, plant facilities, in- 
ventory and working capital. Office—100 W. 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. Underwriter—Pacific Coast Securities 
Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Philadeiphia Aquarium, Inc. 
Oct. 14, 1960 filed $1,700,000 of 6% debentures due 1975 
and 170,000 shares of capital stock (par 50 cents) to be 
offered in units, each consisting of one $100 debenture 
and 10 shares of stock. Price—$150 per unit. Business— 
Operation of an aquarium in or about Philadelphia. 
Proceeds—To acquire ground and to construct an aquart- 
um building or buildings. Office—2635 Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter— 
Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Photronics Corp. (6 15) 

Feb. 24, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents), to be offered for subscription by stockholders 
on the basis of three new shares for each four shares 
held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The design, development and manufacture of optical 
and electro-optical systems and components used in 
aerial reconnaissance, photo-interpretation, photo-gram- 
metry and optical scanning devices. Proceeds — For 
working capital, research and development, and new 
equipment. Office—134-08 36th Road, Flushing, N. Y. 
Underwriter—L. D. Sherman & Co., New York City. 


Physio-Chem Corn. (4 3) 

Feb. 15, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par one cent). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness—Manufacturers of educational and scientific equip- 
ment for boys and girls. Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Office—511 Homestead Avenue, Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y. Underwriter—Fontana Securities Inc., New 
York, N. Y. Nete—This company was formerly called 
Home Lab Supply, Inc. 


Popell (L. F.) Co. 


Nov. 18, 1960 filed 99,996 shares of common stock to be 
‘ffered for subscription by common stockholders at the 

ite of one share for each three shares of common stock 
held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
Distribution, sale and installation of building, insulat- 
ing and acoustical products. Proceeds—For plant con- 
struction; expansion of its distribuiton of Perma-Glaze 
and working capital. Office—2501 Northwest 75th Street, 


a” Fla. Underwriter—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. 


* Potter Instrument Co., Inc. 


March 24, 1961 filed 210,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 190,000 shares are to be offered for public sale by 
the company and 20,000 outstanding shares by the pres- 
ent holder thereof. Price—$10 per share. Business—The 
manufacture and sale of electronic data processing 
equipment. Proceeds—For the repayment of loans and 
to finance accounts receivable and inventories. Office 
—Plainview, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—-Bear Stearns & 
Co., New York City (managing). Offering—Expected 
in early. May. 
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@ Presidential Realty Corp. (4/4) 

Jun. 30, 1961 filed 150,600 shares of common stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business — The com- 
pany was organized under Delaware law in January, 
1961, to acquire the outstanding stock of the Shapiro Co. 
which is engaged in the development of real estate 
projects of various types. Proceeds—For construction; 
acquisition of properties; development of projects; and 
reduction of bank debt. Office—180 South Broadway, 


White Plains, N. Y. Underwriter—Burnham & Co., New 
York City (managing). 





Presto Dyechem Co., Inc. 
Feb. <7, 1961 (letter of notification) 110.000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price — $2.50 per share. 
Business—Producers of dye markers and shark repel- 
jants. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office 
45 John Sireet, Yonkers, N. Y. Underwriter — Frank 
Karasik & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
* Products Research Co. 
March 27, 1961 filed 283,200 shares of common stock 
(par $2), of which 120,000 shares are to be offered for 
public sale by the company and 163,200 outstanding 
shares by the present holders thereof. Price — To be 
supplied by amendment. Business—The development, 
manufacture and sale of synthetic rubber caulking com- 
pounds, protective coatings, encapsulation materials and 
glass skylights. Preceeds—For the selling stockholders. 
Office—2919 Empire Ave., Burbank, Calif. Underwriter 
—Schwabacher & Co., San Francisco, Calif. (managing). 
@ Progress Webster Electronics Corp. (4/10-17) 
Jan. 13, 1961 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$4.50 per share. Business—The company and its sub- 
sidiaries are engaged in the business of manufacturing, 
distributing and developing electronic equipment and 
components and related products for residential, com- 
mercial and military use. Proceeds—For working capi- 
tal. Office—10th Street, and Morton Avenue, Chester, Pa. 
Underwriter——Marron, Sloss & Co., Inc., New York City 
(managing). 
@ Pubiishers Company, Inc. (4/17-21) 
Jan. 27, 1961 filed 220,000 shares of cominon stock. Price 
—$10 per share. Business—The company and its sub- 
sidiaries are engaged in the business of selling and fi- 
nancing books sales. Proceeds—To acquire the assets of 
Books, Inc., 1140 Broadway, New York City; to invest 
in a new District of Columbia company, Books, Inc.; to 
invest additional funds in a subsidiary; to finance instal- 
ment sales contracts receivable and for working capital. 
Office—1116 18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Under- 
writers—Amos Treat & Co., Inc., New York City and 
Roth & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. (managing). 

Puerto Rican Airlines, Inc. 
Feb. 6, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
class A common stock (par 10 cents). Price — $3 per 
share. Proceeds — For accounts payable, to purchase 
equipment and for general corporate purposes. O1rice— 
c/o F. J. Perez-Almiroty, 1764 Ponce de Leon Ave., San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. Underwriter—Investment Securities 
Co. of Maryland, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Ram Electronics, Inc. 
Dec. 28, 1960 (letter of notification) 75,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Busi- 
ness— Manufacturers of electronic and replacement parts 
for television receivers and other electrical circuits. Pro- 
ceeds—For general corporate purposes. Office—600 In- 
dustrial Ave., Paramus, N. J. Underwriter—To be named. 
Offering—Early April. 

Recreation Enterprises, Inc. 
March 16, 1961 filed 110,000 units of common stock and 
warrants, each unit to consist of one share of class A 
common and two common stock purchase warrants for 
the purchase of class A common (one exercisable at $5.50 
per share for 18 months and the other at $6 per share 
within 36 months). Price—$5 per unit. Business—The 
company plans to operate a chain of bowling alleys in 
the midwestern states, initially in Missouri and Kansas. 
Proceeds—For the building of bowling centers. Office— 
6000 Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. Underwriter 
—I. M. Simon & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
March 16, 1961 filed $1,000,000 of convertible subordin- 
ated debentures, due 1976. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Business—The production of veast and yeast 
products for the pharmaceutical, food, and animal feed 
indu tries. Proceeds — For diversification and possible 
acquisitions. Office—221 East Buffalo St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Underwriter—Loewi & Co., Inc., Milwaukee. 

Rego Insulated Wire Corp. (4 4) 
Jan. 30, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 180,000 shares are to be offered for public sale 
by the company and 20,000, being outstanding stock, by 
the present holders thereof. Price — $4.50 per share. 
Business—The company is engaged in the manufacture 
cf insulated wire and cable, garden hose and garden 
supply items, television antennas, plastic toys and doll 
bedies: and has recently commenced the production of 
thermoplastic compounds for use in its own manufactur- 
ing operations, as well as for resale to other manufactur- 
€rs. Proceeds—For the repayment of loans and for work- 
ing capital. Office—830 Monroe Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
Underwriter — Russell & Saxe, Inc., New York City, 
(managing). 
®@ Resitron Laboratories, Ltd. (4/3-7) 
Feb. 16. 1961 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of 
common stock. Price —$1 per share. Business — The 
manufacture of closed circuit television tubes, circuit 
breakers and relays for high powered communications 
systems. Proceeds—To repay bank loans, purchase new 
equipment and for working’ capital. Of fic e— 2908 
Nebraska Avenue, Santa Monica, Calif. Underwriter— 
D. E. Liederman & Co., Inc., 50 Broad St., New York 
City. 
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@ Roblin-Seaway Industries, Inc. (4/10-14) 
Dec. 29, 1960 filed 80,000 shares ot class A stock. Price 
—$6 per share. Business—Organized under New York 
law in December 1960, the company will be consolidated 
with, and carry on the business of Roblin, Inc., which 
buys and sells scrap steel and other ferrous and non- 
ferrous metals and Seaway Steel Corp., which operates 
a rolling mill producing bars, rods and other shapes of 
steel and nickel. The company will also have interests 
ranging from 50% to 76% in a demolition contractor, a 
lessor of demolition equipment, a stevedoring business, 
a metals broker and a manufacturer of rolled nickel 
anodes and other rolled nickel products. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—1437 Bailey Ave.. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Underwriter — Brand, Grumet & Seigel. 
Inc., New York City (managing). 
@® Rochester Teiephone Corp. 
Feb. 21, 1961 filed 273,437 shares of common stock (par 
$10) being offered to holders of the outstanding common 
vr record March 24 on the basis of one new share tor 
each five shares then held. Rights expire April 10. Price 
—$24.25 per share. Business—The company is an in- 
dependent telephone company serving without compe- 
tition the city of Rochester and the adjacent areas. Pro- 
ceeds—To be applied to the repayment of the company’s 
1960-1 borrowings from banks of about $6,000,000 for 
construction purposes. Office—Rochester, N. Y. Under- 
writer—First Boston Corp., New York City (managing). 
® Rocket Jet Engineering Corp. (5/29-6/2) 
March 20, 1961 filed 110,000 outstanding shares of com- 
mon stock (par 75 cents). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business— The design, development and 
manutacture of escape and survival equipment used in 
military aircraft. Proceeds—For the selling stockholders. 
Office—1426 South Flower Street, Glendale, Calif. Un- 
derwriters—Thomas Jay, Winston & Co., Inc., Beverly 
Hills, Calif., and Maltz, Greenwald & Co., New York 
City. The latter firm will handle the books in the East. 

Rocket Research Corp. 
Jan. 19, 1961 filed 300,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$2.25 per share. Business—The company is engaged in 
research on new high energy propellant systems, the de- 
velopment of a miniature rocket for application to 
satellite and space vehicles and in the preparation of 
proposals which have been submitted to certain govern- 
mental agencies. Proceeds—For general corporate pur- 
poses. Office—233 Holden Street, Seattle, Wash. Under- 
writer—Craig-Hallum, Kinnard, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
® Ruth Outdoor Advertising Co., Inc. 
March 10, 1961 (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of 
class A stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Busi- 
ness—Outdoor advertising. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Address — R. D. No. 2, Albany, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Lewis & Stoehr, New York, N. Y. Offering 
—Expected in late April. 

San Diego Chargers, Inc. 
Feb. 28, 1961 (letter of notification) 100.000 shares of 
capital stock (no par). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—2223 El Cajon Boulevard, 
San Diego 4, Calif. Underwriter — Norman C. Roberts 
Co., San Diego, Calif. 
*% Scot Lad Foods, Inc. 
March 28, 1961 filed 250,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment.Proceeds—The net 
proceeds, estimated at $2,185,000, will be applied to out- 
standing indebtedness, with the balance to be added to 
working capital. Office—Chicago, Ill. Underwriter — 
Hayden, Stone & Co., New York City (managing). 

Seacrest Industries Corp. (5/1) 
Feb. 24, 1961 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—$7.50 per share. Busi- 
ness—The sale of home-freezers and refrigerator-freezer 
combinations, home delivery of food plans, and manu- 
facture and sale of swimming pools. Proceeds—For ihe 
purchase of Westchester Foods, Inc. stock; current liabil- 
ities: building improvements; advertising, promotion and 
expansion and for general corporate purposes. Office— 
354 Franklin Avenue, Franklin Square, Long Island, 
N. Y. Underwriters—A. J. Gabriel Co., Inc., New York, 
N. Y. and Williamson Securities Corp., 92 Liberty Street, 
New York 6, N. Y. 
* 
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Seatectro Cop. 

arch 24, 1961 filed 231,600 shares of common stock (par 
25 cents) of which 100,000 shares are to be offered cor 
public sale by the company and i131,600 outstanding 
shares by the present holders thereof. Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. susiness— The production of 
electronic components and sub-assemblies for use in 
electronic and electrical equipment, aircraft, missile, 
communications and data-processing industries. Preceeds 

For the repayment of loans; new equipment: expan- 
sion, and working capital. Office—139 Hoyt Street, Ma- 
maroneck, N. Y. Underwriter—Bache & Co., New York 
City (managing). Offering—Expected in early May. 
® Season-Al! Industries, Inc. (5/1) 
March 8, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—Manu- 
factures and distributes aluminum doors, windows, awn- 
ings and siding. Proceeds—To purchase new equipment, 
retire bank indebtedness and add to working capital. 
Office—Indiana, Pa. Underwriter—Moore, Leonard & 
Lynch, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. Securities Credit Corp. 
Jan. 27, 1961 filed $3,000,000 of 6% series A subordi- 
nated debentures. Price—100% of principal amount. 
Rusiness—-The company and its subsidiaries are engased 
in the retail financing of new and used automobiles, mo- 
cile homes, appliances, furniture and farm equipment for 
purchasers, and the wholesale financing of dealers’ in- 
ventories of such automobiles and direct lending to con- 
sumers, and the writing of automobile, credit life, and 
other types of insurance. Proceeds—For working capital. 
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Office—1100 Bannock St., Denver, Colo. Underwriter— 
None. 
Security Acceptance Corp. 

March 7, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of class A common 
stock and $400,000 of 742% 10-year debenture bonds, to 
be offered in units consisting of $100 of debentures and 
25 shares of stock. Price—$z00 per unit. Business—The 
purchase of conditional sales contracts on home appli- 


ances. Proceeds — For working capital and expansion. 


Office—724 9th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Under- 
writer—None. 
Selas Corp. of America (4 12) 

Feb. 28, 1961 filed 170,000 shares of common stock, of 
which 20,000 will be offered publicly for the account of 
the company and 150,000, being outstanding stock, by the 
holders thereof. Price—To be filed by amendment. 
Business—The engineering, manufacture and sale of in- 
dustrial gas heat processing and fluid processing equip- 
ment. Proceeds—The company will use the proceeds 
from its share of the offering for working capital. Office 
—Dresher, Pa. Underwriter—Eastman Dillon, Union Se- 
curities & Co., New York City (managing). 


Selmer (H. & A.), Inc. 
March 16, 1961 filed 40,000 shares of common stock (par 
$2). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business— 
The importation, manufacture and distribution of wind 
band instruments and accessories. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital and expansion. Office—1119 North Main St., 
Elkhart, Ind. Underwriter—Clark, Dodge & Co., New 
York City (managing). Offering—Expected in late April 
to early May. 

Srepierd Electronic Industries, Inc. 
Jan. 18, 1961 (letter of notification) 78,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Pro-~ 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—9821 Foster Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter — D. Klapper Associates, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. Offering—Imminent. 


@® Shinn Industries Inc. (4/3) 

Nov. 29, 1960 filed 150,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$6 per share. Business—The manufacture, assembly 
and sale of aircraft and missile components and the con- 
struction of industrial and research facilities. Proceeds 
—To repay a bank loan, for expansion and inventory, 
and for working capital. Office—Wilmington, Del. Un- 
derwriter—Myron A. Lomasney & Co., New York City. 


Sigma Instruments, Inc. (5/1-5) 

Feb. 27, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1), of which 78,540 are to be offered for public sale 
by the company and 121,460 outstanding shares by the 
present holders thereof. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Business — The company, formerly The 
Fisher-Pierce Co., is engaged in the development, man- 
ufacture and sale of sensitive electromagnetic relays, 
photoelectronic street lighting controls and other elec- 
tronic control devices. Proceeds—To repay bank loans 
and for working capital. Office — 170 Pearl St., South, 
Braintree, Mass. Underwriter—W. C. Langley & Co., 
New York City (managing). 

* Silver Pacific Co. 

March 15, 1961 (letter of notification) 209,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$1.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—-For development of property; repayment of loans 
and real estate investments. Office—1325 Sunset High- 
way, Issaquah, Wash. Underwriter — Rowley Agency, 
Inc., Issaquah, Wash. 

Southern California Edison Co. (4/4) 

March 1, 1961 filed $30,000,000 of first and refunding 
mortgage bonds, series N, due 1986. Proceeds—To retire 
short-term debt and for construction. Office—601 West 
Fifth St., Los Angeles 53, Calif. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
First Boston Corp.; Dean Witter & Co.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. Bids—To be received at the 
company’s Los Angeles office on April 4, 1961 at 8:30 
a.m. (PST). 

Southern States Investment & Mortgage Corp. 
Feb. 8, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1), Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds 
—For advances to subsidiaries and working capital. 
Office—424 Mark Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Underwriter— 
First Fidelity Securities Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

% Southland Life Insurance Co. 

March 28. 1961 filed 80,000 shares of common stock, to 
be offered to holders of the outstanding common on the 
basis of one new share for each five shares held. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceed;s—To pur- 
chase the 55% of the outstanding common stock of 
Carolina Life Insurance Co. not heretofore owned by 
the issuer. Office—Dallas, Texas. Underwriter—Equi- 
table Securities Corp., Nashville, Tenn. (managing). 

Southwestern Oil Producers, Inc. 

March 23. 1960 filed 700,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For the drilling of three 
wells and the balance for working capital. Office—2720 
West Mockinebird Lane, Dallas. Underwriter—Elmer K. 
Aagaard, 6 Salt Lake Stock Exchange Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

* Spartans Industries, Inc. (5/1) 

March 23, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business 
-The manufacture of apparel for men, women and 
children. and the operation of self-service discount de- 
partment stores. Proceeds—For the repayment of loans 
and for expansion. Office—One W. 34th St.. New York 
1. N. Y. Underwriters—Shearson, Hammill & Co., New 
York City and J. C. Bradford & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 

Sniegel, Inc. (4/13) 

March i 1961 filed $40,000,000 of debentures, due 1983. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business — The 
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issuer is engaged in the sale of merchandise by mail, 
principally on a monthly payment basis. Preceeds—For 
general funds to finance increasing accounts receivable. 
Office—1061 W. 35th St., Chicago 9, lil. Underwriter— 
Wertheim & Co., New York City (managing). 

% siabro Laboratories inc. 

march 15, 1961 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of 
nca-assessable capital stock (par $2). Priee—$3.25 per 
share. Proceeds—for expansion and operating expenses. 
Orfice—23 Kensington Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Underwriter—None. 


Standard-American Leasing Corp. 
Feb. 14, 1961 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds 
—For working capital. Office—2855 Highland Drive, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — E. H. Coltharp & Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


»% Standard Security Life Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
NMiarch 27, 1961 filed 162,000 shares of common stock 
to be offered for subscription by holders of common and 
c.ass A stock on the basis of two new shares for each five 
snares held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Business—The writing of life, accident and health in- 
surance. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Of- 
f:ce—111 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Underwriter— 
None. 

Stephen Reaity Investment Corp. 
Jan. 16, 1961 filed 1,400,000 shares of beneficial interest, 
of which 1,000,000 shares will be publicly offered and 
400,000 shares are to be exchanged for real estate ven- 
tures. Price—$5 per share. Office — 1930 Sherman St., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Stephen Securities Corp., 
710 American National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
%* Stone Mountain Scenic Railroad, Inc. 
March 20, 1961 (ietter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
ccmmon stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds 
—For purchase of land and materials, right of way prep- 
‘aration, and working capital. Office —710 Peachiree 
S‘reet. N. E., Atlanta 8, Ga. Underwriter—First Fidelity 
Securities Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 


Stratton Corp. (5/1) 
March 3, 1961 filed $650,000 of 5% convertible subordi- 
nated debentures, due Dec. 1, 1981. Pricee—At 100% of 
principal amount. Business—The development and op- 
eration of a winter and summer recreational resort on 
Stratton Mountain in southern Vermont. Proceeds—For 
construction. Office—South Londonderry, Vt. Under- 
writer—Cooley & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
@ Straus-Duparquet Inc. 
Sept. 28, 1960 filed $1,000,000 of 7% convertible subordi- 
nated debentures, due 1975. Price—At par. Office—New 
York City. Underwriters—John R. Boland & Co., New 
York City and Paul C. Kimball & Co. (Chicago). Offer- 
ing—Expected sometime in April. 
> Surset Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 
See Holloway Outdoor Advertising, Inc., above. 


® Taliey Industries, Inc. (4/10-17) 
March 15, 1961 filed $1,500,000 of convertible subordi- 
nated debentures, due May 1, 1976. Priee—To be supplied 
by amendment. Business — A holding company whose 
subsidiaries produce ballistic devices, solid propellants, 
electronic test systems and microwave components. Of- 
fice—4551 E. McKellips Rd., Mesa, Ariz. Underwriters— 
Adams & Peck and McDonnell & Co., Inc., both of New 
York City. 

‘‘Taro-Vit’’ Chemical Industries Ltd. 
Nov. 25, 1960 filed 2,500,000 ordinary shares. Price— 
$0.60 a share payable in cash or State of Israel Bonds 
Business — The company produces, in Israel, a poultry 
food supplement, and pharmaceutical and chemical prod- 
ucts. Proceeds — $750,000 for expansion; $170,700 for 
equipment and working capital; and $130,000 for repay- 
ment of a loan. Office — P. O. Box 4859, Haifa, Israel 
Underwriter—None. 
@® Yassette, Inc. (4/17-21) 
Feb. 15, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of class A stock. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The com- 
pany was organized under Delaware law in 1959 to 
finance the exploitation and sale of “Tassette,” a patent- 
ed feminine hygiene aid. Proceeds—For advertising and 
promotion, market development, medical research and 
administrative expenses. Office—170 Atlantic St.. Stam- 
ford, Conn. Underwriter—Amos Treat & Co., Inc., New 
York City (managing). 

Tax-Exempt Public Bond Trust Fund 
Jan. 16, 1961 filed $5,000,000 of interests (5,000 units). 
rrice—To be computed on the basis of the trustees eval- 
uation of the underlying public bonds, plus a‘ stated 
percentage (to be supplied by amendment) and dividing 
the sum thereof by 5,000. Business — The trust was 
{crmed by John Nuveen & Co., Chicago, Il., to invest in 
tax-exempt obligations of states, counties, municipalities 
and territories of the United States. Spensor — John 
Nuveen & Co., 135 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


Tax-Exempt Public Bond Trust Fund, Series 2 
Feb. 23, 1961 filed $10,000,000 (10,000 units) ownershir 
certificates. Price—To be filed by amendment. Business 
—The fund will invest in interest bearing obligations of 
States, counties, municipalities and territories of the 
U. S., and political subidivisions thereof which are be- 
lieved to be exempted from Federal income taxes. Pro- 
ceeds — For investment. Office —135 South La Salle 
_ nisin cas Ill. Sponsor—John Nuveen & Co., Chi- 
caco, Ill. 








Te e-Film Electronics Engineering Corp. 
March 10, 1961 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—lIor repayment of loans; product development: 
expansion; and working capital. Office—818-17th Si.. 
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Suite 610, Denver 2, Colo. Underwriter—Amos C. Sud- 
ler & Co., Denver, Colo. 


Tele-Graphic Eiectronics Corp. 
Dec. 16, 1960 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Business— 
Patent holding, development, and manufacture of. its 
patentable products in the fields of air conditioning, air 
pollution control, electronics and plastics. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—514 Hempstead Ave., 
West Hempstead, N. Y. Underwriter — Lee Hollings- 
worth, 514 Hempstead Ave., West Hempstead, N. Y. 


® Tetepzone Employees Insurance Co. 
March 22, 1961 filed 43,117 shares of capital stock to be 
oifered for subscription by stockholders on the basis of 
two new shares for each three shares held. Price—$27.50 
per share. Business—The company writes automobile 
casualty insurance, principally to employees of tele- 
phone companies who are considered preferred risks. 
Office—Pedwood and Light Sts., Baltimore, Md. Under- 
writer—Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., New 
York City (managing). 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. (4/5) 
March 8, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of cumulative pre- 
fered stock (par $100). Price —To be supplied by 
amendment, Business—The operation of a pipe line sys- 
tem for the transmission of natural gas. Proceeds—To 
retire short-term notes. Office—Tennessee Bldg., Hous- 
ton 1, Tex. Underwriters—Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp., and White, Weld & Co., New York City. 


Terry Industries, Inc. 

Feb. 28, 1961 filed 1,728,337 shares of common stock of 
which 557,333 shares are to be offered for the account 
of the issuing company and 1,171,004 shares, represent- 
ing outstanding stock, are to be offered for the account 
of the present holders thereof. Price—For the company’s 
shares, to be related to A.S.E. prices at time of the 
offering. For the stockholders’ shares, the price will be 
supplied by amendment. Business — The company, for- 
merly Sentry Corp., is primarily a general contractor for 
heavy construction projects. Proceeds—The proceeds of 
the first 12,000 shares will go to Netherlands Trading Co. 
The balance of the proceeds will be used to pay past 
due legal and accounting bills, to reduce current indebt- 
edness, and for working capital. Office—11-11 34th Ave., 
Long Island City, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter — (For the 
company’s shares only) Greenfield & Co., Inc.. New 
York City. 

Terryphone Corp. P 
Feb. 24, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par 
5 cents), of which 80,000 are to be offered for public sale 
by the company and 120,000 outstanding shares .by the 
present holders thereof. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Business — The company manufactures, 
leases, sells and services a line of internal communica- 
tions systems for use in business and industry. Proceeds 
—For working capital and expansion. Office—4409 Car- 
lisle Pike, Camp Hill, Pa. Underwriters—Stroud & Co.., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Warren W. York & Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. (managing). Offering—Expected in late April. 


® Thrift Courts of America, Inc. 
Feb. 28, 1961 filed $800,000 of 10-year 8% convertible 
subordinated debentures, 100,000 shares of common stock 
and 50,000 warrants to purchase a like number of. com- 
mon shares, to be offered in units of $400 of debentures, 
50 common shares, and 25 warrants. Price — $800 per 
unit. Business — The manufacture and sale of mobile 
homes, and the pre-construction of motel units. Proceeds 
—To repay bank loans, provide funds for the issuer’s 
subsidiary, and add to working capital. Office — 1630 
West Bristol St., Elkhart, Ind. Underwriter — Myron A. 
Lomasney & Co., New York City (managing). Offering 
—Expected in late April. 

Time Finance Corp. 
Dec. 30, 1960 registered $1,000,000 of 6% convertible 
subordinated debentures due Jan. 1, 1976 and 150,000 
underlying common shares. Price—At 100% of principal 
amount. The debentures will be convertible at prices 
ranging from $7.50 per share in January 1961 to $15 
per share in January 1970. Proceeds—$96,560 to increase 
volume of accounts receivable financing; $24,145 to in- 
crease volume of direct industrial loans and dealer con- 
tracts; $24,145 to increase volume of small loans; and 
$700,000 for the reduction of notes payable. Office—Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Whitney & Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


® Toledo Plaza Investment Trust 

Dec. 8, 1960, filed 209 Beneficial Trust Certificates in 
The Toledo Plaza Investment Trust. Price—$2,500 each. 
Business — The company will purchase an apartment 
project of not less than 242 units on 10 acre site in Prince 
Georges County, Md. Proceeds—To purchase the above- 
mentioned apartment project. Office—2215 Washington 
Ave., Silver Spring. Md. Underwriter—Hodgdon & Co., 
Inc., Washington, D. C. Offering—Postponed. 

® Totts Pharmacal Corp. 

Feb. 1, 1961 filed 125,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$4 per share. Business —- The company was organized 
under Delaware law in September 1960 to acquire the 
business and properties of Lucente Enterprises, Inc., 
which manufactures and distributes a dentifrice under 
the name of “Orbit Dental Cream” in a novel plastic 
container with primary appeal to the children’s market. 
Proceeds—For new equipment, the repayment of loans 
and working capital. Office — 3757 Mahoning Avenue, 
Youngstown, O. Underwriter — International 
Corp., 7 Church St., Paterson, N. J. Note 
ment was withdrawn March 23. 

® Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. (4/20) 
March 13, 1961 filed $35,000,000 of first mortgage pipe 
line bonds, due 1981. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—For the repayment of debt and for con- 
struction. Office—3100 Travis St., Houston, Tex. Under- 
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writers—White, Weld & Co., and Stone & Webster Se- 
curities Corp., both of New York City. 


*% Transcontinental Investment Co. 

March 15, 1961 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Price—$2.50 per share. Pro- 
ceeds—-For advances to subsidiaries. Office—278 S. Main 
Street, Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Continental 
Securities Corp., 627 Continental Bank Building, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


@® Tronomatic Corp. (4/17-21) 

Feb. 27, 1961 (letter of notification) 65,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$4 per share. Busi- 
ness—Manufacturers of various types of machines. Pro- 
ceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office — 25 
Bruckner Boulevard, Bronx, N. Y. Underwriter—Ply- 
mouth Securities Corp., New York, N. Y. 


United International Fund Ltd. (4/12) 

Oct. 20, 1960 filed 1,000,000 shares of cu;mmun stock (par 
one Bermuda pound). Price—$12.50 per share. Business 
—This is a new open-end mutual fund. Proceeds—Fot 
investment. Office—Bank of Bermuda Bldg., Hamilton, 
Bermuda. Underwriters—Kidder, Peabody & Co., Bache 
& Co., and Francis I. du Pont & Co., ail of New York 
City (managing). 


United States Freight Co. (4/24) 

March 15, 1961 filed $15,393,900 of convertible subordin- 
ated debentures, due April 1, 1981 to be offered for sub- 
scription by holders of its outstanding capital stock on 
the basis of $100 principal amount of debentures for 
each seven shares held. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business—Furnishes freight transportation serv- 
ices. Proceeds — For new equipment, expansion and 
working capital. Office—711 Third Ave., New York City. 
Underwriter — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Inc. (managing). 


® U. S. Mfg. & Galvanizing Corp. (4/17-21) 

Jan. 3, 1961 (letter of notification) 1uU,vuu shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Pro- 
ceeds — To reduce current liabilities, sales promotion, 
purchase inventory, and for working capital. Office— 
5165 E. 11th Avenue, Hialeah, Fla. Underwriter—Arm- 
strong Corp., 15 William St., New York, N. Y. 


% United States Stee! Corp. (4/19) 

March 28, 1961 filed $300,000,000 of sinking fund de- 
bentures, due 1986. Proceeds—For working capital and 
construction. Offices—71 Broadway, New York City, 
51 Newark St., Hoboken, N. J., and 525 William Penn 
Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Underwriter—Morgan Stanley 
& Co., New York City (managing). 


Universal Container Corp. 

Feb. 28, 1961 filed $1,000,000 of convertible subordi- 
nated debentures, due 1971. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Business — Converting and reconditioning 
wooden barrels and steel drums. Proceeds — To retire 
bank indebtedenss, with the balance for working cap- 
ital and general corporate purposes. Office—8318 Grade 
Land, Louisville, Ky. Underwriter—Michael G. Kletz & 
Co., New York City (managing). 


Universal Manufacturing Co. 

Feb. 23, 1961 (letter of notification) 135,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents) of which 35,000 shares are 
to be offered for the account of the company and 100,000 
outstanding shares, stock, by the selling stockholders, 
Price — $2 per share. Proceeds — For working capital, 
Office—516 W. 4th Street, Winona, Minn. Underwriter— 
Naftalin & Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Vagabond Motor Hotels, Inc. 
Feb. 14, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (no par). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds 
—To construct additional motor hotels, and for working 
capital. Office—3555 Fifth Avenue, Suite B, San Diego, 
Calixy. Underwriter—Norman C. Roberts Co., San Diego, 
Calif. 


Vector Engineering, Inc. 
March 3, 1961 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$6 per share. Busi- 
ness — Provides engineering and design services. Pro- 
ceeds — For general corporate purposes. Office — 155 
Washington Street, Newark, N. J. Underwriter—Omega 
Securities Corp., New York. N. Y. Offering—Expected in 
Mav. 

Victoreen Instrument Co. 
March 16, 1861 filed 350,000 shares of common stock (par 
$1). Price—To be related to the current market price 
of outstanding shares at the time of offering. Business— 
The development and manufacture of various electronic 
and nuclear instruments and devices. Proceeds — For 
new equipment, inventories, modernization cf existing 
preperiies and expansion. Office—5806 Houch Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Underwriter—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 





New York City (managing). Offering — Expected in 
early May. 

® Visual Dynamics Corp. 

Jan. 12, 1961 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par five cents). Price—$3 per share. 


dsusiness—Manufacturers of an audio-visual device for 





ecuca. nal and entertainment purposes. Proceeds—For 
eeneral corporate purposes. Office—42 S. 15th Street, 
Suite 204, Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—Best & Garey 


Co., Inc., 2520 L St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Vitamix Pharmaceutical, inc. 
March 3, 1961 filed 100,000 shares of common stock. Price 
io be supplied by amendment. Business—The issuer 
compounds, makes, packages and sells ethical and pro- 
prietary drugs and vitamins throughout the country. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Offiee—50 51 Lancaster 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—Bache & Co., New 
York City (managing). Offering Expecied in mid-to- 
late April. 
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% Waddell Dynamics, Inc. 

juarch 16, 1961 (itetter of notification) 28,800 shares of 
common stock to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders for 21 days. Price—At par ($10 per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For tooling, material, parts, and working capital. 
Office—4364 Twain Avenue, San Diego, Calif. Under- 
writer—None. 


* Wa:dorf Auto Leasing, Inc. 

March 23, 1961 (letter of notitication) 100,000 shares of 
colm.mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Bus:- 
ness—The rental of automobiles. Proceeds—For pur- 
chase of automobiles, advertising and sales promotion, 
and working capital. Office—1712 E. 9th Street, Brook- 
lyn 23, N. Y. Underwriters—Martinelli & Co., Inc.; First 
Atlantic Securities Co. and V. K. Osborne & Sons, i{nc., 
all of New York City. Offering—Expected in late April 
or early May. 


* Warner Brothers Co. 
March 29, 1961 filed 200,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Business—The 
manufacture and sale of women’s foundation garments, 
men’s and women’s shirts, sleepwear and paperboard 
packaging. Proceeds—To repay loans incurred for re- 
cent acquisitions. Office—325 Lafayette St., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Underwriter—Lehman Brothers, New York City 
(managing). 
% Wayne-George Corp. (5/15-19) 
March 22, 1961 filed 80,000 shares of common stock (no 
par), of which 60,000 shares are to be offered for public 
sale by the company and 20,000 outstanding shares by 
the present holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Business — The design, development and 
manufacture of digital transducers. Proceeds—For re- 
payment of debt, new equipment, research and develop- 
ment, and working capital. Office—588 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston, Mass. Underwriter—Hayden, Stone & Co. 
New York City: ~-. 

Webster Publishing Co., Inc. 
March 13, 1961 filed 131,960 shares of common stock, of 
which 80,000 shares are to be offered for public sale by 
the company and 51,960 outstanding shares by the pres- 
ent holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Business—Publishes textbooks for elementary and 
high school students. Proceeds — To develop program 
materials designed for use in teaching machines and 
in other formats, and for working capital. Office—1154 
Reco Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Underwriter—Newhard, Cook 
& Co., St. Louis (managing). 


Welch Scientific Co. 
March 20, 1961 filed 545,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1), of which 176,000 are to be offered for public 
sale by the company and 369,000 outstanding shares by 
the present holders thereof. Price—To be supplied by 
amencment. Business— The manufacture and sale of 
scientific instruments, laboratory apparatus and supplies. 
Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 1515 North 
Sedgwick Street, Chicago, Ill. Underwriter—Hornblower 
& Weeks, New York City (managing). Offering—Ex- 
pected in mid-May. 

Western Factors, Inc. 

June 29, 1960 filed 700,000 shares of common stock. Price 
—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—To be used principally for 
the purchase of additional accounts receivable and also 
may be used to liquidate current and long-term liabil- 
ities. Office — 1201 Continental Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Business—Factoring. Underwriter—Elmer 
K. Aagaard, Newhouse Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

® Western Growth Corp. 

March 17, 1961 filed 202,107 shares of class A common 
stock (par 10 cents), of which 150,000 shares are to be 
oftered for public sale by the company in units of 10 
shares each; and 52,107 outstanding shares by selling 
stockholders after trading commences. Price—For the 
company’s stock: $100 per unit. For the selling stock- 
holder: At-the-Market. Busines:s—The development of 
property in California for single-family homes, the in- 
vestment in notes or contracts secured by single-family 
homes, and other phases of the real estate business. 
Preceeds—For ordinary expenses, repayment of loans 
and working capital. Office—636 North La Brea Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—Reese, Scheftel & Co., 
Inc., New York City. Offering—Expected in late May. 

Western Reserve Life Assurance Co. of Ohio 
March 1. 1961 filed 120,000 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by stockholders on the basis of 
three new shares for each five shares held. Stockhold- 
ers are to vote at the annual meeting in April on in- 
creasing the authorized stock to provide for the offering. 
Business—The company issues and sells life insurance 
policies in the State of Ohio. Proceeds—For expansion. 
Office—1 Union Commerce Annex, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
Underwriters — McDonald & Co. and Ball, Burge & 
Kraus, Cleveland. 

@ White Shield Corp. (4/10) 

Feb. 23, 1961 filed 50,000 shares of common stock (par 
10 cents). Priee—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness—The sale of health and beauty aids, vitamins and 
drug sundries to retail stores and wholesale jobbers. 





Proceeds—For working capital. Office — 317 East 34th 
St:, New York City. Underwriter—Adams & Peck, New 
York City. 


Wiiler Co'or Television System, Inc. 

Jan. 29, 1861 (letter of notification) 80,890 shares of com- 
man stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes. Office—151 Odell Avenue, 
Yonkers, N. Y. Underwriter—Equity Securities Co., 39 
Broadway. New York City. Offering—Indefinite. 

* William'‘-ouse, Inc. 

March 27. 1961 filed 1C6.000 shares of cOmmon stock. 
Price —$6 per share. Business — The manufacture and 
Sale of paper products including envelopes, announce- 


ments and advertising materials. Proceeds—To repay 
debt and for working capital. Office—185 Kent Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Underwriter—Robert L. Ferman & Co.,, 
Miami, Fla. 


Winston-Muss Corp. (4/3-7) 
Jan. 30, 1961 filed $9,000,000 of convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1981 and 400,000 shares of common stock 
to be offered for public sale in units consisting of $22.50 
principal amount of debentures and one share of com- 
mon stock. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Busi- 
ness—The company was organized under Delaware law 
in January 1961 to engage in the conception, planning 
and execution of large scale property development and 
construction projects throughout the U. S. Proceeds— 
For the acquisition and development of real estate prop- 
erties. Office—22 West 48th St., New York City. Under- 
writer—Lee Higginson Corp., New York City (manag- 
ing). 
Winter Park Telephone Co. 

Feb. 13, 1961 filed 33,638 shares of common stock, to be 
offered to the holders of the outstanding common on 
the basis of one new share for each three shares held, 
with the unsubscribed stock to be publicly offered by 
the company. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds — For plant and equipment, with the balanve 
for general corporate purposes. Office — 132 East New 
England Ave., Winter Park, Fla. Underwriter—None. 


@® Wolf Corp. (4/17-21) 
Feb. 15, 1961 filed 30,000 shares of class A stock. Price 
—$10 per share. Business—The company was organized 
under Delaware law in January 1961 and proposes to 
engage in the construction, investment and operation 
of real estate properties. Proceeds—For investment and 
working capital. Office — 10 East 40th St., New York 
City. Underwriter—None. 

Wonderbowl, Inc. 
Feb. 6, 1961 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of 
common stock. Price—At par ($2 per share). Proceeds 
—To discharge a contract payable, accounts payable, and 
notes payable and the balance for working capital. Office 
—7805 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter— 
Standard Securities Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 











ATTENTION UNDERWRITERS! 


Do you have an issue you’re planning to register? 
Our Corporation News Department would like 
to know about it so that we can prepare an item 
similar to those you'll find hereunder. 

Would you telephone us at REctor 2-9570 or 
write us at 25 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 











Prospective Offerings 


A. T. U. Productions, Inc. 
March 15, 1961, it was reported that this company plans 
a “Reg. A” filing covering 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To 
finance production of TV films. Office — 130 W. 57th 
Street, New York City. Underwriter—Marshall Co., 40 
Excnange Place, New York City. Registration—Expected 
in May. 

Alamo Gas Supply Co. 
Jan. 24, 1951 it was reported that this company is nego- 
tiating for the sale of about $18,000,000 to $20,000,000 
of bonds. Proceeds—For expansion of facitsucies. Office— 
San Antonio, Tex. Underwriters — White, Weld & Co., 
New York City and Underwood, Neuhaus & Co., Inc., 
Houston, Tex. 


Aiberta Gas Trunk Line Co., Ltd. 

Sept. 1, 1960 A. G. Bailey, President, announced that 
new financing of approximately $65,000,000 mostly in the 
form of first mortgage bonds, is expected early in 1961. 
Office—502-2nd St., S. W., Calgary. Alberta, Canada. 

American Fidelity Building & Loan Assn. (4/3) 
March 8, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
offer publicly 100,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par 10 cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To in- 
crease funds available for financing new home construc- 
tion and improvement of existing properties. Office—36 
E. Lanvale St., Baltimore 2, Md. Underwriter—McClane 
& Co., inc., 26 Broadway, New York City. Note—This 
offering will not be registered with the SEC pursuant to 
an exemption granted under the Securities and Exchange 
Act of 1933. 

American Playlands Corp. 

Dec. 21, 1960 it was reported that this company plans to 
refile a registration statement covering 300,000 shares 
of common stock. This will be a full filing. Business— 
The company intends to operate an amusement and 
recreation park on 196 acres of land near Liberty, N. Y. 
Proceeds—For development of the land. Office—55 South 
Main st., Liberty, N. Y. Underwriter— M. W. Janis & 
Co., Inc., New York City. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. (6/6) 
March 15, 1961, the company announced plans to issue 
$250,000,000 of debenture bonds. Proceeds—For refund- 
ing a like amount of 5°4.% debentures due Nov. 1, 1986, 
on or about July 10. Office—195 Broadway, New York 
7, N. Y. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Morgan Stanley & Co.; Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Co.; First Boston Corp. Bids—To be re- 
ceived at the office of the company on June 6. 

Appalachian Power Co. 

Feb. 1, 1961 it was. reported that this subsidiary of 
American Electric Power Co., Inc., plans to sell $35,- 
000,000 to $40,000,000 of bonds late in 1961 or early in 
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1962. Office—2 Broadway, New York City. Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Propnable 


. bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; First Boston Corp.; 


Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. (jointly ). 


Approved Finance Inc. 
Nov. 11, 1960 it was reported by Paul O. Sebastian, Vice- 
President-Treasurer, that the company is cousideriig @ 
rights offering to stockholders of additional common 
stock via a Regulation “A” filing, pussibly to occur in 
mid-1961. Offiee—39 E. Chestnut St., Columbus, Ohio 
Underwriter—Vercoe & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Arizona Public Service Co. 
Feb. 8, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to issue about $38,000,000 of bonds in May and some 
preferred or common stocks in the fourth quarter. 
The company expects to spend about $320,000,000 
on construction in the period 1961 to 1965 of which some 
$250,000,000 will come from outside sources. Office—501 
South Third Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriters—To be 
determined. The last sale of bonds was made privately 
on March 26, 1959 through Blyth & Co., Inc., and The 
First Boston Corp. The iast sale of preferred stock on 
June 18, 1958 and the last sale of common (to stockhold- 


ers on May 24, 1959) was also handled by Blyth & Co. 
and The First Boston Corp. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co. (5/15) 

March 16, 1961 it was announced that this subsidiary 
of Middle South Utilities plans the issuance of ap- 
proximately $12,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage 
bonds. Underwriter — To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and Equi- 
table Securities Corp. (jointly); Blyth & Co. and Dean 
Witter & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers, Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. Bids—To 
be received May 15 at 11:30 a.m. (EST). 


Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. 

Feb. 21, 1961, F. E. Rugemer, Treasurer, stated that the 
company is considering the issuance of $15,000,000 to 
$20,000,000 of non-convertible debentures or preferred 
stock in the second quarter of 1961 and about $20,000,000 
of bonds in late 1961 or early 1962. Office—Lexington 
and Liberty Streets, Baltimore 3, Md. Underwriters — 
(Bonds) To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & 
Co. and First Boston Corp. (jointly); Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc. and Alex. Brown & Sons (jointly). The last 
sale of debentures was made to stockholders on May 
8, 1959 through subscription rights and was underwritten 
by First Boston Corp., and associates. The last sale of 
preferred stock on Aug. 13, 1940 was handled by White, 
Weld & Co., and associates. 


% Bar Caris Construction Corp. 
March 28, 1961, it was reported that this company plans 
to file a registration statement shortly covering $3,590,- 
000 of convertible debentures. Business — The des.gn, 
construction and equipping of bowling alleys. Proceeds 
—For construction, new equipment. and general cor- 
porate purposes. Office—35 Union Square West, New 
York City. Underwriter—Drexel & Co., Philadelphia and 
New York City (managing). 

Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania (5/2) 
Feb. 23, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., plans to sell $50,- 
000,000 of debentures. Proceeds—To refund $30,000,000 
of 5%4,% debentures due 1994 on or about June 2, and for 
construction. Office—1835 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First 
Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co., and Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co. 
Bids—Expected to be received on or about May 2, 1961. 

Brookiyn Union Gas Co. (6/8) 
March 3, 1961 it was reported that this company planus 
to sell about $20,000,000 of mortgage bonds. Office—176 
Renisen pt., brooklyn 1, N. Y. Underwriter—To be de- 
termined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp., and Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., Inc. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc., and F. S. Moseley & Co. (jointly). Bids—To 
be received on June 8. 

Caidor, Inc. 
March 15, 1961 it was reported that a full filing will be 
made soon covering an undisclosed number of common 
shares. Pricee—$5 per share. Business—Operates a chain 
of discount stores in Northern Westchester and Connec- 
ticut. Office—Riverside, Conn. Underwriter—Ira Haupt 
& Co., New York City (managing). 

California Electric Power Co. 
Jan. 18, 1961 it was reported that this company’s plans 
to offer $8,000,000 of bonds will be governed more by 
the conditions of the money market than by the com- 
pany’s early need for long-term financing. With its 1961 
construction program tentatively scheduled at $20,000,- 
000, the company can wait at least until fall before it 
needs financing. Proceeds — For construction. Office— 
2885 Foothill Boulevard, San Bernardino, Calif. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
wer & Smith Ine. 
® Carandaigua Enterprises, Inc. 

Finger Lakes Racing Association, Inc. 

March 22, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell publicly about 40,000 units, each unit to consist 
of one debenture, six common shares and three war- 


Continued on page 52 
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Continued from page 51 


rants. Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & Co., New York City 
(managing). Registration—Expected in mid-April. 


Carbonic Equipment Corp. 
Dec. 8, 1960 it was reported that a full filing of about 
$300,000 of units, consisting of common stock, bonds and 
warrants will be made. Proceeds—For expansion of the 
business. Office—97-02 Jamaica Ave., Woodhaven, N. Y. 
Underwriter—R. F. Dowd & Co., Inc. 


Car Plan System, Inc. 
Feb. 1, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
file a “Reg. A” covering 100,000 shares of common stock 
(par 10 cents). Price — $3 per share. Business—Auto- 
mobile leasing. Proceeds—For expansion. Office—540 
N. W. 79th St., Miami, Fla. Underwriter—R. F. Dowd & 
Co., Inc., New York City. 
® Casavan Industries 
March 29, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to file a registration soon covering 415,000 shares of 
common stock. Business—The company makes poly- 
styrene and polyurethane for insulation, and processes 
marble for construction. Proceeds—-For expansion. Of- 
fice—250 Vreeland Ave., Paterson, N. J. Underwriter— 
The company has had preliminary discussions with 
Amos Treat & Co., New York City. 
Caxton House Corp. 
Jan. 24, 1960 it was reported that a full filing of this 
company’s stock, constituting its first public offering, 
will be made. Price—Approximately $3 per share. Busi- 
ness—Book publishing. Office—9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. Underwriter—To be named. 
Central Hudson Gas & Electric Co. 
March 14, 1961 it was reported that the company plans 
to sell $6,000,000 of preferred stock possibly in the sec- 
ond quarter. Proceeds — For expansion. Office — South 
Road, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Underwriter—To be named. 
The last public sale of preferred in April 1949 was made 
through Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Estabrook & Co. 
(jointly ). 
Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc. 
Feb. 21, 1961 it was reported that the company is con- 
sidering the issuance of $6,000,000 of bonds or deben- 
tures in the latter part of 1961. Office — 415 Main St., 
Pineville, La. Underwriters—To be named. The last is- 
sue of bonds on April 21, 1959 was bid on by Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. and Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Inc. (joint- 
ly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Inc. (jointly); Halsey, Stuart & Co., 
Inc.;: White, Weld & Co. 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
Feb. 16, 1961 it was stated in the company’s 1860 annual 
report that this utility plans to sell both first mortgage 
bonds and common stock in 1962 to finance its $45,000,- 
000 construction program. Office—-Fourtin & Main Sts., 
Cincinnati, O. Underwriter—(Bonds) To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
and Lehman Brothers (jointly): Morgan Stanley & Co. 
and W. E. Hutton & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., 
and First Boston Corp. (jointly): Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). The 
last issue of common stock (81,510 shares) was sold pri- 
vately to employees in August, 1960. 
Colorado interstate Gas Co. 
Oct. 17, 1960 it was reported by Mr. A. N. Porter of the 
company’s treasury department that the company is 
awaiting a hearing before the full FPC with reference 
to approval of its application for expansion of its sys- 
tem, which will require about $70,000,000 of debt fi- 
nancing which is expected in the latter part of 1961. 
Proceeds—For expansion. Office—P. O. Box 1087, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 
Columbia Gas System, Inc. (6/1) 
March 8, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell $30,000,000 of debentures in June and is con- 
sidering the sale of either $20,000,000 of debentures or 
$25,000,000 of common stock in the fall. Office — 120 
East 4lst Street, New York 17, N. Y. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable b‘d- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.: 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids—To be received at the com- 
pany’s office on June 1. i 
Co'umbus & Souinern Ohio Electric Co. 
March 13, 1961 it was reported the company will sell 
about $10,000,000 additional common stock in late 1961. 
Proceeds—For expansion purposes. Office—215 N. Front 
St., Columbus 15, Ohio. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Jan. 10, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
sell $30,000,000 of bonds in the second quarter of 1961. 
Office—72 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. 
Commonwealth International & General Fund 
(4/11) 
March 14, 1961, it was reported that this Fund plans to 
make its first public offering on April 11. Pricee—$12.50 
per share. Business—A new mutual fund which will in- 
vest primarily in the common stocks of foreign com- 
panies and in American firms which do a substantial 
foreign business. Proceeds—For investment. Office—615 
Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter— 
North American Securities Co., San Francisco. 
Community Public Service Co. 
Feb. 6, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
sell $5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Office—408 W. 
7th Street, Fort Worth 2, Texas. Underwriters — To be 
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determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp.; Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis; First Southwest 
Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly). Offering—Expected in May. 


* Consolidated Cigar Corp. 

March 24, 1961 the company announced plans to offer 
approximately 173,000 additional common shares for sub- 
scription by stockholders on the basis of one new share 
for each eight shares held. Business—The manufacture 
and sale of cigars. Proceeds—For expansion and work- 
ing capital. Oftice—529 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co., New York City (managing). 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 
(6/20) 

March 22, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell $50,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage bonds. Of- 
fice—4 Irving Place, New York City. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; Morgan 
Stanley & Co. Bids—To be received at the company’s 
office on June 20 at 11 a.m. Information Meeting — 
Scheduled for June 13 at 10 a.m. - . 


Consolidated Natural Gas Co. 

Jan. 31, 1961 it was reported that this company expects 
to sell about $25,000,000 of debentures in late 1961. 
Business—A holding company for six operating concerns 
er.gaged in the natural gas business. Proceeds—For con- 
struction. Underwriters — To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co., and First Boston Corp. 
(jointly); White, Weld & Co., and Paine, Webber, Jack- 
son & Curtis (jointly). 


Consumers Power Co. 
Feb. 15, 1961 it was reported that this company may 
sell $20,000,000 of preferred and $30,000,000 of bonds 
about mid-year. Office—212 West Michigan Ave., Jack- 
son, Mich. Underwriter—(Bonds) To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); 
Harriman Ripley & Co., and First Boston Corp. (joint- 
ly); Morgan Stanley & Co. The last sale of preferred 
stock, on July 21, 1955, was handled by Morgan Stanley 
& Co. 

Continental Vending Machine Corp. 
Feb. 21, 1961 it was reported that the company is nego- 
tiating for the sale of $5,000,000 of convertible deben- 
tures. On March 8, the company’s name was changed 
from Continental Industries, Inc. Business—The com- 
pany manufactures and operates automatic vending ma- 
chines dispensing cigarettes, coffee, cold drinks and 
food. Office—958 Brush Hollow Road, Westbury, L. I., 
N. Y. Underwriter—It was stated that exploratory dis- 
cussions have been held with Shields & Co., New York 
City. 

Dakota Reinsurance Corp. 
Nov. 28, 1960 it was reported by Walter H. Johnson, 
President, that the company plans its first public offer- 
ing of an as yet undetermined amount of its $1 par 
common stock. Business—The company will enter the 
field of reinsurance on a multiple line basis. Office — 
P. O. Box 669, Yankton South Dakota. Underwriter— 
Mr. Johnson states that the company is actively seeking 
an underwriter. 

Dallas Power & Light Co. 
Sept. 14, 1960 it was stated by the company’s president 
that there may possibly be some new financing during 
1961, with no indication as to type and amount. Office— 
1506 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
To be named. 

Deiaware Power & Light Co. 
Feb. 7, 1961 it was reported that the companv- has 
postponed until early 1962 its plan to issue additional 
common stock. The offering would be made to com- 
mon stockholders first on the basis of one share for each 
10 shares held. Based on the number of shares out- 
standing on Sept. 30, 1960, the sale would involve about 
418,536 shares valued at about $14,600,000. The last of- 
fering of common to stockholders in June, 1956, con- 
sisted of 232,520 shares offered at $35 a share to holders 
of record June 6, on the basis of one share for each 
eight shares held. Proceeds—For construction. Office 
—600 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive ,bidding. Probable 
bidders: Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York; W. C 
Langley & Co., and Union Securities Co. (jointly); Leh- 
man Brothers; First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co., 
and Shields & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co., and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. (jointly). 


Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. 

March 20, 1961, the company reported that it plans to 
sell 275,000 additional shares of common stock. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Business—The produc- 
tion, harvesting and marketing of agricultural products, 
especially fruits. Proceeds—For the repayment of loans. 
Office—350 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. Un- 
derwriter—Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco. Registra- 
tion—Imminent. 


Diversified Automated Sales Corp. 

Nov. 16, 1960 it was reported by Frazier N. James, 
President, that a “substantial” issue of common stock, 
constituting the firm’s first public offering, is under 
discussion. Business — The company makes a film and 
flashbulb vending machine called DASCO, which will 
sell as many as 18 products of various sizes and prices, 
and will also accept exposed film for processing. Office 
—223 8th Ave., South, Nashville, Tenn. Underwriter— 
Negotiations are in progress with several major under- 
writers. 





Dynamic Center Engineering Co., Inc. 
Oct. 3, 1960 it was reported that the company plans a 
full filing of its $1 par common stock. Proceeds—To pro- 
mote the sale of new products, purchase new equipment, 
and for working capital. Office — Norcross, Ga. Under- 
writer—To be named. 


Eastern Lime Corp. 

March 1, 1961, it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about $800,000 of 15-year convertible debentures. 
Business—The company produces chemical grade lime- 
stone for cement plants, crushed stone and black top for 
road building. Office — Kutztown, Pa. Underwriters— 
Stroud & Co., Philadelphia and Warren W. York & Co., 
Allentown, Pa. 


Edo Corp. 
March 21, 1961 it was reported that.this company plans 
the issuance and sale of $2,000,000 of bonds. Business— 
The manufacturer of electronic equipment, particularly 
marine, airborne and underwater devices. Proceeds—For 
expansion. Office—1404 111 Street, College Point, N. Y. 
Underwriter—To be named. 


Empire Fund, Inc. 
March 8, 1961 it was reported that the Federal Internal 
Revenue Service had granted this fund’s application for 
approval of a tax free exchange of shares for Corporate 
Securities. It is expected that a registration statement 
covering this ‘‘centennial-type” fund will be filed with 
the SEC shortly. Office—Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Epoderm Inc. 
Jan. 27, 1961 it was reported that the company plans its 
first public offering of 40,000 shares of common stock. 
Price — $10 per share. Business — The manufacture of 
drugs. Proceeds—The research and synthesis of certain 
hormones that may be helpful in revitalizing dormant 
hair growth. Office—-New Jersey. Underwriter—M. H. 
Meyerson & Co., Ltd., 15 William St., New York City 
(managing). 

Exploit Films, Inc. 
March 8, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
a full filing covering 100,000 common shares. Price—$5 
per share. Proceeds—For the production of TV and mo- 
tion picture films, the reduction of indebtedness, and for 
working capital. Office—619 W. 54th Street, New York 
City. Underwriter—McClane & Co., Inc., 26 Broadway, 
New York City (managing). Registration—Expected on 
or about April 1. Offering—Expected in late May. 

Fawcett Publications, Inc. 
Jan. 20, 1861 it was reported that this family-owned 
publishing business is contemplating its first public of- 
fering. Office—Greenwich, Conn. Underwriter—To be 
named. 

First Continental Real Estate Trust 
Jan. 6, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
tile, at some future date, an SEC registration statement 
covering 1,500,000 trust shares to be offered for public 
sale. Pusiness—General real estate. Proceeds—For gen- 


eral corporate purposes. Office—105 West Adams Street, 
Chicago 3, Il. 


First National Bank of Toms River (N. J.) 
March 22, 1961 it was reported that stockholders voted 
on this date to increase the authorized stock to provide 
for payment of a 66°; stock dividend and sale of 20,000 
new shares of common (par $5) to stockholders on the 
basis of one new share for each 20 shares held of record 
July 17, with rights to expire Aug. 17. Price—About $22 
per share. Proceeds—-To increase capital. Office—Toms 
River, N. J. Underwriter—None. 

Fiorida Power & Light Co. 

Oct. 24, 1960 it was reported that an undetermined 
amount of bonds may be offered in the Spring of 1961. 
Office—25 S. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. Underwriter— 
To be d«-termined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Halsey, Stuart & Co 
Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; First Boston Corp.; Blyth & 
Co., Ine. 

Ford Motor Credit Co. 

Oct. 17, 1960 it was reported that this company is devel- 
oping plans for borrowing operations, which mav in- 
clude the issuance of debt securities, and possibly 
occur in the first quarter of 1961. Office—Detroit. Mich. 

Gas Service Co. 

March 22, 1961 it was reported that stockholders are to 
vote April 18 on authorizing a new issue of 150,000 
shares of preterred stock (par $100). The company is 
cGnsidering the sale of between $5,000,000 to $7,500,000 
of preferred and may issue some bonds at the same time. 
Office 700 Searritt Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo. Under- 
writers—To be named. The company has never issued 
preferred stock, but the last sale of common on April 
19, 1954 was handled by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co., Reynolds & Co., and 
Allen & Co. The last sale of bonds on July 6, 1958 was 
made privately through Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co., New York City and Stern Brothers & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. Offering—Expected in late 1961. 

General Public utilities Corp. 

March .14, 1961 it was stated in the company’s 1960 an- 
nual report that the utility expects to sell additional 
common stock to stockholders in 1962 through subscrip- 
tion rights on the basis of one share for each 20 shares 
held. Based on the 22,838,454 common shares outstanding 
on Dec. 31, 1960, the offering will involve a minimum 
of 1,141,922 additional shares. Office—67 Broad St., New 
York 4, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 

General Resistance, Inc. 

Sept. 19, 1960 it was reported that the company will file 
a letter of notification, comprising its first public offer- 
ing. Office—577 East 156th Street. Bronx, N. Y. 


Generali Telephone Co. of California 
Feb. 1, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of 
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General Telephone & Electronics Corp. plans to sell 
about $20,000,000 of bonds in the first half of 1961. 
Office—2020 Santa Monica Blvd., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston 
Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); White, 
Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, and Stone & Webster Se- 
curiues Corp. 


- General Telephone Co. of Florida 





Feb. 8, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of Gen-. 


eral Telephone & Electronics Corp., expects to offer 
about $15,000,000 of bonds in November. Office — 610 
Morgan St., Tampa, Fla. Underwriters—Stone & Webster 


Securities Corp., and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
both of New York City. 


% General Telephone & Electronics Corp. 
March 28, 1961 it was reported that stockholders are ito 
vote April 19 on authorizing the company to issue up 
to $100,000,000 of convertible debentures. A spokesman 
stated that no financing is planned at present, but chat 
the debentures wi!] be available if needed at some future 
time. Office—730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Underwriter—To be named. The last issue of debentures 
on May 16, 1957 was offered for subscription by com- 
mon stockholders and was underwritten by Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, New York City, and asso- 
ciates. — 

Georgia Bonded Fibers, Inc. 
Sept. 14, 1960 it was reported that registration of 150,000 
shares of common stock is expected. Offices—Newark, 
N. J., and Buena Vista, Va. Underwriter—Sandkuhl and 
Company, Newark, N. J.. and New York City. 

Georgia Power Co. (10/18) 
Dec. 29, 1960 this subsidiary of the Southern Co., ap- 
plied to the Georgia Public Service Commission for per- 
mission to issue $15,500,000 of 30-year first mortgage 
bonds, ana $8,000,000 of new preferred stock. Proceeds— 
For construction, plant modernization or retunding of 
nutsianding debt. Office—Electric Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Underwriters — To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Previous bidders for bonds included Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc., 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Shields & Co. (jointly); 
First Boston Corp.: Morgan Stanley & Co.; Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp., Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co. (jointly). Previous bidders for 
preferred were First Boston Corp., Lehman Brothers, 
Morgan Stanley & Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities 
& Co.; and Equitable Securities Corp. Bids—Expected 
to be received on Oct. 18. 


* G'uckin (Wm.) & Co., Inc. 
March 29, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of 
Essex-Universal Corp., plans to sell about 200,000 shares 
of common stock. Price—About $14 per share. Business 
—Manufactures women’s foundation garments. Office— 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Underwriter—Ster- 
ling, Grace & Co., New York City. Offering—Expected 
in July. 

Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. 
Jan. 23, 1961 it was reported that this firm is contem- 
plating its first offering of common stock. Business—This 
is a publishing firm owned by Little Brown, Harper’s, 
Randem House, and Book Of The Month Club, with the 
Jast-named firm owning the largest interest. The pros- 
pective issuer owns Treasure Books, Wonder Books, and 
Bantam Books jointly with Curtis Publishing Co. Office 
—1107 Broadway, New York City. Underwriter—Blyth 
& Co., Inc., New York City (managing). 

Gulf Power Co. (12/7) 
Jan. 4, 1960 it was reported that this subsidiary of The 
Southern Co., plans to.sell $5,000,000 of 30-year bonds. 
Office—75 North Pace Blvd., Pensacola, Fla. Under- 
writer—To be determined by competitive bidding. Pre- 
vious bidders included Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.; Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler and Drexel & Co. (jointly); Equitable Secu- 
rities Corp.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld 
& Co. (jointly). Bids—Expected to be received on Dec. 
7, 1961. 

Hawaiian Telephone Co. 
March 8, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about $5,000,000 of common stock to stockhold- 
ers through subscription rights later this year. Office 
1130 Alakea Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. Underwriter 
—None. 

Houston Fearless Corp. 
Feb. 27, 1961, Barry J. Shillito, President, stated that 
the company plans to expand its Western Surgical and 
Westlab divisions into a new national medical and hos- 
pital supply concern. He added that 80° of the new 
firm’s stock would be retained by Houston and the re- 
maining 20% sold to the public. Office — 11801 W. 
Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 64, Calif. 

Houston Lighting & Power Co. 
Oct. 17, 1960 Mr. T. H. Wharton, President, stated that 
between $25-$35 million dollars is expected to be raised 
publicly sometime in 1961, probably in the form of pre- 
ferred and debt securities, with the precise timing de- 
pending on market conditions. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion and repayment of bank loans. Office — Electric 
Building, Houston, Texas. Underwriter — Previous fi- 
nancing was headed by Lehman Brothers, Eastman Dil- 


lon, Union Securities & Co. and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler. 


Idaho Power Co. 
Jan. 10, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
sell $10,000,000 of bonds and about $5,000,000 of com- 
mon in the third quarter of 1961. Proceeds—To repay 
loans and for construction. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders on the 
bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; 





Lazard Freres & Co., and First Boston Corp. (jointly); 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler, and Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp. Prob- 
able bidders on the common: Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lazard 
Freres & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc. 

illinois Terminal RR. 
Jan. 16, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
the sale later this year of about $8,500,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds. Office—710 North Twelfth Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo. Underwriter—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., Chicago. 
@ Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. (5/31) 
March 29, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell $20,000,000 of 25-year debentures. Proceeds—For 
construction. Offices—2101 Spy Run Avenue, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and 2 Broadway, New York City. Under- 
writers— To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; First Boston Corp.; Har- 
riman Ripley & Co., Inc. Bids—To be received on May 
31 at 11:30 a.m. (EST). Information Meeting—Scheduled 
for May 26 at 3 p.m. (EST). 

Indianapolis Power & Light Co. 
According to a prospectus filed with the SEC on Aug. 
25, 1960, the company plans the sale of about $14,000,000 
of additional securities in 1963. Office — 25 Monument 
Circle, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Industrial Gauge & Instrument Co. 
Oct. 5, 1960 it was reported that 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock will be filed. Proceeds — Expansion of the 
business, and for the manufacture of a new product by a 
subsidiary. Office—1947 Broadway, Bronx, N. Y. Under- 
writer—R. F. Dowd & Co. Inc. 

Japan Telephone & Telegraph Corp. 
Oct. 27, 1960 it was announced that this government- 
owned business plans a $20,000,000 bond issue in the 
United States. Proceeds—For expansion. Underwriters 
—Dillon, Read & Co., First Boston Corp., and Smith, 
Barney & Co. Offering—Expected in the Spring of 1961. 

Kansas Power & Light Co. 
March 15, 1961 it was reported that this company is 
considering the issuance of $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 of 
bonds in the third or fourth garter of 1961. Proceeds— 
For construction. Office—800 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kan. 
Underwriter—First Boston Corp., New York City (man- 
aging). 

Laclede Gas Co. 


Nov. 15, 1960 Mr. L. A. Horton, Treasurer, reported that 


the utility will need to raise $33,000,000 externally for 
its 1961-65 construction program, but the current feel- 
ing is that it will not be necessary to turn to long-term 
securities until’ May 1962. Office — 1017 Olive St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Long is!and Lighting Co. 
Jan. 25, 1961 it was reported by Fred C. Eggerstedt, Jr., 
Assistant Vice-President, that the utility contemplates 
the issuance of $25,000,000 of 30-year first mortgage 
bonds probably in the second or third quarter of 1961. 
Office—250 Old Country Road, Mineola, N. Y. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston 
Corp., and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); W. C. Langley & 
Co. and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly). 

Macrose Lumber & Trim Co., Inc. 
Dec. 20, 1960, it was reported that this company plans 
a public offering of about 500,000 common shares (par 
$1) in early 1961. Office—2060 Jericho Turnpike, New 
Hyde Park, L. I1., N. Y. 

Magnefax Co. 
Feb. 21, 1961 it was reported that this company expects 
to sell 200,000 shares of common stock. Business—Manu- 
factures office copying machines. Office — Commercial 
Trust Co. Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—Stroud 
& Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
% Marraud & Co. 
March 29, 1961 it was reported that a registration will be 
filed shortly covering 120,000 shares of common stock. 
Business — Manufacturers cosmetics. Office Boston, 
Mass. Underwriter—McDonnell & Co., New York City. 

Martin Paint & Wallpapers a 
Aug. 29, 1960 it was announced that registration’ is ex- 
pected of the company’s first public offering, which is 
expected to consist of about $650,000 of convertible de- 
bentures and about $100,000 of common stock. Proceeds 
—For expansion, including a new warehouse and addi- 
tional stores. Office—153-22 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica, 
| Fe ey me 

Massachusetts Electric Co. (6/27) 
March 21, 1961 it was reported that the company plans 
to issue $17,500,000 of first mortgage bonds series F, due 
1991. The company recently merged six subSidiaries of 
New England Electric System and changed its name to 
the above, from Worcester County Electric Co. Office 
—939 Southbridge Street, Worcester, Mass. Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., and Coffin & Burr, Inc. Bids—-To be re- 
ceived on June 27. 

Masters Inc. 


_ Jan. 6, 1961 it was reported that this corporation is 


contemplating its first public financing. Business—The 
operation of a chain of discount houses. Office—135-21 
38th Avenue, Flushing 54, L. I, N. Y. 
VMicCulloch Corp. 

Jan. 9, 1961 it was reported that this corporation will 
schedule its initial public financing for late 1961 or 
some time in 1962. Business—The corporation manufac- 
tures Scott outboard motors and McCulloch chain saws. 
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lila West Century Boulevard, Los Angeles 45, 
calif. 

Metropolis Bowling Centers Inc. 
March 13, 1961 it was reported that this company is 
planning to sell 192,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$5 per share. Business—The company has 
three bowling alleys in operation in New York City. 
Proceeds — To maintain present properties and acquire 
other bowling centers. Office—72 Park Row, New York 
City. Underwriters—Thomas, Williams & Lee, Inc., and 
Russell & Saxe, Inc., New York City (managing). Regis- 
tration—Imminent, Offering—Expected in late April. 

Metropolitan Edison Co. 
Feb. 1, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of 
General Public Utilities Corp., plans to sell about $10,- 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds and $5,000,000 of deben- 
tures in August or September. Office — 2800 Pottsville 
Pike, Muhlenberg Township, Berks County, Pa. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Drexel & Co. (joint- 
ly); Blyth & Co., Inc. 


® Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. (5/23) 
March 24, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell $30,000,000 of 25-year first mortgage bonds. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay notes and for construction, Office—415 
Clifford St., Detroit 26, Mich. Underwriter — To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
White, Weld & Co.; Lehman Brothers; and Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. Bids—To be received in Detroit on 
May 23 at 10:30 a.m. (EST) 


® Michigan Wisconsin Pipe Line Co. (6/14) 
March 24, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of 
American Natural Gas Co., plans to sell about $30,000,- 
J00 of bonds in the first half of 1961. Proceeds — For 
construction. Office 500 Griswold Street, Detroit 26, 
Mich. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
First Boston Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc. Bids—To be re- 
ceived in suite 4950, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, on June 14 at 11 a.m. (EST) 


* Missouri Pacific RR (4/18) 
March 28, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell $6,000,000 of 1-15 year equipment trust certifi- 
cates. Office—Missouri Pacific Building, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., and Salomon 
Brothers & Hutzler. Bids—Expected in St. Louis on 
April 18. - 

Mississippi Power Co. (9/28) 
Jan. 4, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of The 
Southern Co., plans to sell publicly $5,000,000 of 30-year 
bonds and $5,000,000 of preferred stock (par $100). 
Proceeds—For construction and expansion. Office—2500 
14th St., Gulfport, Miss. Underwriter—To be deter- 
mined by competitive hidding. Previous bidders for 
bonds were Eastman Dilicn, Union Securities & Co., and 
Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. 
Previous bidders for preferred stock included Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co., and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Ex- _ 
pected to be received on Sept. 28. 

Mississippi River Transmission Corp. 
Feb. 27, 1961, it was reported that this subsidiary of 
Mississippi River Fuel Corp., plans to sell about $6,500,- 
000 of debentures or bonds in late 1961: Proceeds—For 
the repayment of bank debt. Office—9900 Clayton Road, 
St. Louis, Mo. Underwriter—To be named. The last issue 
of debentures by Mississippi River Fuel Corp., parent, 
in March 1958 was underwritten by Eastman Dillon, 
Union Securities & Co., and associates. 

@® Monroe Mortgage & Investment Corp. 
Dec. 12, 1960, Cecil Carbonell, Chairman, announced 
that this company is preparing a “Reg. A” filing covering 
150,000 shares of common stock. Price $2 per share. 
Business—The company is engaged in first mortgage 
financing of residential and business properties in the 
Florida Keys. Proceeds—To expand company’s business. 
Office—700 Duval Street, Key West, Fla. Underwriter 
—None. Registration—Expected in May. 

Monticello Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
Jan. 3, 1961 it was reported that this company plans a 
“Reg. A” filing covering 75,000 shares of common stock. 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—For equipment, plant ex- 
pansion and working capital. Office—Monticello, N. Y. 
Underwriter—J. Laurence & Co., Inc., 117 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

New England Power Co. 
Jan 24, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of New 
England Electric System plans to sell $20,006,000 of 
first mortgage bonds. Office—441 Stuart St., Boston 16, 
Mass. Underwriters — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Equitable Securities Corp., and Blair 
& Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 
Inc., Kidder, Peabody & Co., and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly); First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers. Offer- 
ing—Expected in October. 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. (4 25) 
Feb. 21, 1961 this subsidiary of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., announced plans to sell additional com- 
mon stock to stockholders through subscription rights on 
the basis of one new share for each seven shares held 
of record April 25. Based on the 22,047,305 shares out- 
standing on Dec. 31, 1960 this would amount to about 
3.150.000 common shares. Preceeds—To repay short term 
loans and to pay at maturity $40,000,000 of 442% first 
mortgage bonds due May 1, 1961. Office—185 Franklin 
St., Boston 7, Mass. Underwriter—None. 


Continued on page 54 
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New Orleans Public Service, Inc. (5/25) 
Nov. 10, 1960 it was reported that an issue v1 $15,000,000 
of first mortgage bonds is expected in May, 1961. Office 
—317 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lee Higginson Corp., Equi- 
table Securities Corp. and Eastman Dillon, Union Securi- 
ties & Co. ,jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); White, Weld & Co.: 
Salomon Brothers & Hutzler. Offering — Expected 
May 25. 

Northern lilinois Gas Co. 
March 22, 1861 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about $20,000,000 of common stock through a 
rights offering to stockholders. Office—50 Fox Street, 
Aurora, lil. Underwriters—To be named. The last rights 
offering in April, 1954, was underwritten by First Boston 
Corp., and Glore, Forgan & Co., both of New York City. 
Offering—Expected in June. 


Northern Natural Gas Co. 
March 15, 1961,. the company reported that it expects 
to raise about $80,000,000 of new money in 1961. Present 
plans are for issuance of about $30,000,000 of debentures 
by mid-year and an additional $30,000,000 to $35,000,000 
of debentures by year-end. It is also expected that some 
$12,000,000 to $15,000,000 of common stock will be sold 
to stockholders through subscription rights in Septem- 
ber or October. Proceeds—For construction. Office—2223 
Dodge St., Omaha 1, Neb. Underwriter — Blyth & Co., 
New York City (managing). 
Northern States Power Co. 

Jan. 10, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
sell $20,000,000 of bonds in the third quarter of 1961. 
Offices—15 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill.; 15 So. 
Fifth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn.; 111 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. Underwriters— To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith, Inc.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); 
First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly). 
Offering—Expected in August. 


Northwestern Public Service Co. 
March 8, 1961 it was reported that this company pl2"s 
to sell about $2,500,000 of bonds in August or Septembe.- 
Office—Huron, S. Dak. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart, & Co., and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Northwestern Public Service Co. 
March 8, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about $1,200,000 of common stock to stockholders 
through subscription rights. Office—Huron, S. Dak. Un- 
derwriter—To be named. The last rights offering to 
stockholders, on July 8, 1958, was underwritten by A. 
C. Allyn & Co., Chicago, Ill. Offering—Expected in 
April. 
* Ohio Edison Co. (5/22) 
March 28, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell $30,000,000 of bonds. Office —47 North Main 
Street, Akron 8, Ohio. Underwriters—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co.; Eastman Dillon, Union 
Securities & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); First 
Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids—To be re- 
ceived on May 22. 

One Maiden Lane Fund, Inc. 
March 2, 1961 it was reported that this fund expects 
to file 300,000 shares of common stock. Price — $3 per 
share. Business—This is a new mutual fund. Proceeds— 
For investment, mainly in listed convertible debentures 
and U. S. Treasury bonds. Office—-1 Maiden Lane, New 
York 38, N. Y. Underwriter—G. F. Nicholls & Co., Inc., 
1 Maiden Lane, New York 38, N. Y. 
* Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
March 28, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to offer additional common stock to stockholders on the 
basis of one share for each 20 shares held. Based on the 
17,929,305 shares outstanding on Dec. 31, 1961 this would 
amount to about 896,465 common shares. Office—245 
Market Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. Underwriter—To 
be named. The last rights offering on June 17, 1958 was 
underwritten by Blyth & Co., Inc., New York City. 

Pacific Lighting Corp. 
Jan. 3, 1961 it was reported by Paul A. Miller, Treas- 
urer that the company will probably go to the market 
for $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 of new financing in 1961 
and that it probably would not be a common stock offer- 


. Office—600 California Street, San Francisco 8, 
alif. 


@ Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

March 24, 1961 stockholders of this A. T. & T. subsidiary 
approved a plan to form a new company to be known as 
the Pacific Northwest Bell Telephone Co. The new con- 
cern will acquire the business and properties of the Pa- 
cific Telephone-Northwest division which operates in 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho. Ail of the stock of the 
new company will be owned by Pacific Telephone but 
“as soon as practicable” it will be offered for sale to 
Pacific Telephone stockholders at a price to be fixed by 
the Board of Directors. Office—140 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter—The last of- 
fering of common stock to shareholders on Feb. 25. 1960 
was not underwritten. However, A. T. & T.. which 
owns over 90% of the outstanding shares, exercised its 
rights to subscribe to its pro rata share of the offering. 


Panhandie Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
March 8, 1961 it was reported that this company ex- 
pects to sell about $72,000,000 of debentures in Septem- 
ber, subject to FPC approval of its construction program. 
Office—120 Broadway, New York City. Underwriters— 
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Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., and Kidder 
Peabody & Co., both of New York City (managing). 


Pennsylvania Power Co. 

Dec. 14, 1960, it was reported that this company has ap- 
plied to the SEC for an order under the Holding Com- 
pany Act, authorizing the issuance of $878,000 of first 
mortgage bonds, 3%4% series, due 19&2. Proceeds—For 
sinking fund purposes. Office — 19 E. Washington St., 
New Castle, Pa. Underwriter — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; White, Weld & Co.; 
Equitable Securities Corp., and Shields & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith Inc., and Dean Witter & Co. (jointly). 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. (5/9) 
Jan. 10, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
sell about $35,000,000 of first mortgage bonds in 1961. 
Proceeds—To retire maturing bonds and for construc- 
tion. Office—122 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, IIl. 
Underwriters — To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Glore, 
Forgan & Co.; First Boston Corp. Bids—To be received 
May 9. 

Power Chem Industries 
Oct. 18, 1960 it was reported that the company plans a 
‘Reg. A” filing of 75,000 shares of common stock, con- 
stituting its first public offering. Business—The com- 
pany is in the process of organizing and will manufac- 
ture additives for fuel oils. Proceeds—For expansion and 
general corporate purposes. Office — 645 Forrest Ave., 
Staten Island, N. Y. Underwriter — Ronwin Securities 
Inc., 645 Forrest Ave., Staten Island, N. Y. Registration 
—Indefinite. 


Public Service Co. of Colorado 
Dec. 2, 1960, W. D. Virtue, treasurer, stated that com- 
pany plans the sale of about $20,000,000 of common stock 
to be offered stockholders through subscription rights 
in mid-1961. Proceeds—For expansion. Office—900 15th 
St., Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Last equity financing 
handled on a negotiated basis by First Boston Corp. 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. (6/6) 

March 22, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about 900,000 shares of common stock, subject 
to the approval of the New Jersey Public Service Com- 
mission. Proceeds — For construction. Office — 80 Park 
Place, Newark, N. J. Underwriter — Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., New York City (manag- 
ing). 


Radiation Applications, Inc. 

Jan. 17, 1961 it was reported that this company is con- 
sidering a public offering of stock in 1962. Business— 
Develops plastic and chemical materials for the elec- 
tronics and missile industries, and performs extensive 
research and development in the fields of atomic energy, 
extractive metallurgy, plastics, and electrical insulation. 
Schenley Industries, Inc., owns about 36% of the out- 
standing stock. Office—Long Island City, N. Y. Under- 
writer—To be named. Hayden, Stone & Co., New York, 
recently handled a private placement of the company’s 
stock. 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 
Jan. 24, 1961 the company stated it plans to issue about 
$15,000,000 of 30-year bonds in September. Proceeds— 
For construction. Underwriter — To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co., White, Weld & Co. 
and Shields & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler, Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., 
and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; The First Boston Corp 

Sierra Pacific Power Co. (5/4) 
Feb. 16, 1961 the company stated that it plans to sell 
offer common stockholders the right to subscribe to ad- 
ditional stock on the basis of one new share for each 12 
shares held. Based on the 795,416 common shares out- 
standing on Nov. 30, 1960 and the proposed 2-for-1 stock 
split expected to become effective March 29, 1961, this 
offering will involve about 132,570 new shares, and will 
be made on or about May 4. Office—220 South Virginia 
St., Reno, Nev. Underwriter—None. 

Sierra Pacific Power Co. (5/11) 
Feb. 16, 1961 the company reported that it plans to 
$6,500,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—For con- 
struction. Office — 220 South Virginia St., Reno, Nev. 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: Stone 
& Webster Securities Corp.; Dean Witter & Co.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids— 
Expected to be received on May 11. 

Silo’s Discount House 
Jan. 9, 1961 it was reported that this retail chain is con- 
templating its first public financing. Office—Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Simulmatics Corp. 
Feb. 21, 1961 it was reported that the company expects 
to file a registration statement shortly, covering 150.000 
shares of common stock. Office—501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Underwriter—Russell & Saxe, New York 
City. 

Sony Corp. 
Feb. 21, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell 2,000,000 common shares in the U. S., this sum- 
mer. A registration statement covering the proposed of- 
fering will be filed with the SEC. Business—The com- 
pany is a major producer of electronic consumer goods 
such as tape recorders, transistor radios and television 
sets. Office—Tokyo, Japan. Underwriter—To be named. 


Southern Electric Generating Co. (6/15) 
Jan. 4, 1961 it was reported that this company, jointly 
owned by Alabama Power Co., and Georgia Power Co. 
both in turn controlled by The Southern Co., plans the 
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public sale of $25,000,000 first mortgage bonds due June 
1, 1992. Proceeds—‘or expansion. Office—600 North 
Eighteenth St., Birmingham 3, Ala. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Previous bidders 
included Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., 
and Blyth & Co., Inc., (jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co., 
White, Weld & Co., and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (joint- 
ly); Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co., Equitable 
Securities Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); First Boston 
Corp.; and Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc, Registration—Ex- 
pected about May 8. Bids—To be received at 11 a.m. on 
June 15. 


Southern Natural Gas Co. 

Oct. 28, 1960 it was reported by Mr. Loren Fitch, com- 
pany comptroller, that the utility is contemplating the 
sale of $35,000,000 of 20-year first mortgage bonds some- 
time in 1961, with the precise timing depending on 
market conditions. Proceeds — To retire bank loans. 
Office—Watts Building, Birmingham, Ala. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). 


Southern Pacific Co. (4/4) 
March 6, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to issue about $4,245,000 of equipment trust certificates. 
Office—165 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Underwriters 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler. Bids—To be received on April 4 at noon (EST). 


Southern Railway Co. 

Nov. 21, 1960 stockholders approved the issuance of 
$33,000,000 of new bonds. The issuance of an unspeci- 
fied amount of additional bonds for other purchases was 
also approved. Proceeds — For general corporate pur- 
poses, including the possible acquisition of Central of 
Georgia Ry. Office—Washington, D. C, Underwriter— 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., will head a group that will 
bid on the bonds. 


Swift & Co. 
Feb. 7, 1961 it was reported that stockholders voted 
Jan. 26 to authorize the company to issue up to $35,000,- 
000 of convertible debentures, and-to increase authorized 
common from 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 shares to provide 
additional underlying shares for the proposed convert- 
ible issue. Proceeds—For expansion and working cap- 
ital. Office—Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. Under- 
writer—To be named. The last issue of debentures in 
October 1958 was placed privately through Salomon 


Bros. & Hutzler, New York City. 


Texas Bank & Trust Co. (Dallas) 

March 15, 1961, it was reported that stockholders are to 
vote April 13, on increasing the authorized $10 par stock 
to provide for sale of 50,000 shares to stockholders on 
the basis of one new share for each six shares held. 
Price — $25 per share. Proceeds— To increase capital. 
Office—Main and Lamar Streets, Dallas, Texas. Under- 
writer—None. 


Texas Gas Transmission Corp. 
Jan. 11, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
sell $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 of bonds in the third quar- 
ter of 1961. Office—416 West Third Street, Owensboro, 
Ky. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co., New York City. 


® Thorougnh-Bred Enterprises, Inc. 
March 16, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell 85,000 shares of common stock (par 10 cents). 
Price — $4 per share. Business — Operates a breeding 
farm for thoroughbred horses. Proceeds—For building a 
barn, purchasing land and acquiring additional horses. 
Offiee—Biscayne Boulevard, Miami, Fla. Underwriter— 
— Company, Inc., Newark, N. J., and New York 
ity. 

Traid Corp. 
Jan. 4, 1961 it was reported that this company is con- 
templating some new financing. No confirmation was 
available. Business—The company specializes in airborne 
photo instrumentation and manufactures aircraft motion 
picture cameras and accessory items. Office — Encino, 
Calif. Underwriter—Previous financing was handled by 
D. A. Lomasney & Co., New York City. 

Trunkline Gas Co. 
March 8, 1961 it was reported that this subsidiary of 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., expects to sell about 
$50.000.000 of bonds or preferred stock in September. 
Office—120 Broadway, New York City. Underwriters— 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., both of New York City (managing). 

Union Electric Co. 
Jan. 19, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell $20,000,000 to $30,000.000 of preferred in late 1961 
Proceeds—For expansion of facilities. Office — 315 N. 
12th Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. Underwriter — To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. The last sale of preferred 
in November 1949 was underwritten by First Boston 
Corp.; Dillon, Read & Co., Lehman Brothers: White, 
Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); and Blyth & Co. 

United Aircraft Corp. 
Feb. 15, 1961 it was reported that this company is con- 
sidering issuance of $50,000,000 of bonds to replace a 
seven-year term loan. Office—400 Main St., East Hart- 
ford, Conn. Underwriter—To be named. The company 
has never issued bonds, but its last offering of preferred 
stock on Sept. 17, 1956 was underwritten by Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc., New York and associates. 

Universal Oil Products Co. 
Jan. 17, 1961 it was reported that this company 1:aY 
require financing either through bank borrowings or the 
sale of debentures in order to further expansion in a 
major field which the company would not identify. No 
decision has been made on whether the product, name 
“Compound X,” will be produced. Business—The com- 
pany is a major petroleum and chemical research and 
process development concern. Office—30 Algonquin Rd., 
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Des Plaines, Ill. Underwriter—To be named. The com- 
pany has never sold debentures before. However, the 
last sale of common stock on Feb. 5, 1959 was handled 
by Lehman Brothers, Smith, Barney & Co., and Merrill 
> ee Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc., all of New York 

ity. 
* VYersapak Fiim & Fackaging Machinery Corp. 
March 29, 1961 it was reported that a registration will 
be filed shortly covering an undisclosed number of 
common shares and warrants. Busines:—The manufac- 
ture of automatic packaging machines. Underwriters— 
Hill, ‘thompson & Co. (managing); Hampstead Invest- 
ing Co., and Globus, Inc., all of New York City. 

Vinco Corp. 
Feb. 20, 1961 it was reported that this company plans to 
sell $2,000,000 of convertible bonds. Business-——The man- 
ufacture of precision parts and subassemblies for air- 
craft, missile and other industries. The company also 
produces guages and measuring instruments. Proceeds— 
For expansion and acquisition. Office — 9111 Schaefer 
Highway, Detroit, Mich. Underwriter—S. D. Fuller & 
Co., New York City. 

Virginia Electric & Power Co. (6/13) 
Jan. 17, 1961 the company announced plans to sell $30,- 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Office—Richmond 9, Va. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Stone & 
Webster Securities Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union Secu- 
rities & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Goldman. Sachs 
& Co. Bids—Scheduled for June 13 at 11 a.m. (EST). 
% Virginia Eiectric & Power Co. (12/5) 
March 23, 1961, the company announced plans to sell 
$15.000,000 of securities, possibly bonds or debentures. 
Office — Richmond 9, Va. Underwriters — To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co.; Salomon Broth- 
ers & Huizler; Goldman, Sachs & Co. Bids—To be re- 
ceived on Dec. 5, 1961. 


® Washington Gas Light Co. (5/3) 
Feb. 27, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell $15,000,000 of refunding mortgage bonds. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay debt and for construction. Office—1100 
H St., N. W. Washington 5, D. C. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp.; 
First Boston Corp.; Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & 
Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Inc., and Stone & Webster Securi- 
ties Corp. (jointly). Bids — Expected on May 3 at 
11 a.m. (EST). 

Wasnington Natural Gas Co. (5/3) 
March 6, 1961 it was reported that this company plans 
to sell about 110,000 additional shares of common stock 
(par $10). To be offered for subscription by stockholders 
on the basis of one new share for each 10 shares held 
of record about May 3. Preceeds—To repay bank loans 
and for construction. Office—1507 Fourth Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. Underwriter—Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco, 
Calif. (managing). 

West Penn Power Co. 
Feb. 10, 186i, J. Lee Rice, Jr., President of Allegheny 
Power System, Inc., parent company, stated that West 
Penn expects to sell about $25,000,000 of bonds in 1962. 
Office — 800 Cabin Hill Dr., Hempfield Township, West- 
moreland County, Pa. Underwriters—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; W. C. Langley & Co.; Lehman Brothers, 
Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. and First Boston 
Corp. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co.; Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 


Western "'nion Telegraph Co. 
Feb. 28, 1961 it was reported that the FCC has approved 
the company’s plan to transfer its Atlantic cable system 
to a newly organized company, Western Union Inter- 
national, Inc. The plan provides for the issuance by 
Western Union International of about $4,000,000 of sub- 
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ordinated debentures and 400,000 shares of class A « 

to be offered to stockholders of Western Union ern 
graph Co. in units of $100 of debentures and ten shares 
of stock. In addition, American Securities Corp., New 
York City, would purchase from Western Union Inter- 
national about 133,000 additional shares of class A stock 
giving American Securities ownership of approximately 
25% of the outstanding class A stock of WUI. Then 
Western Union Telegraph would purchase 250,000 shares 
of class B stock for $100,000 and WUI would sell $4,- 
500,000 of debentures or bonds. Office—60 Hudson St., 


New York City. Underwriter—American Securities Corp.,: 
(managing). ; 


4 greg A pects & Light Co. 

an. ; Was reported that this compan lan 
to sell about $6,500,000 of preferred stock ar the third 
quarter of 1961. Preceeds—For expansion, Underwriters 
—The last sale of preferred stock in May, 1958 was 
handled by Smith, Barney & Co., New York and Robert 
W. Baird & Co., Inc., Milwaukee (jointly). 


Wisconsin Southern Gas Co. 

Dec. 12, 1960 it was reported in a company prospectus 
that an undetermined amount of capital stock or bonds 
will be soid in 1961-1962. Proceeds—For the repayment 
of short-term bank loans incurred for property addi- 
tions. Office—Sheridan Springs Road, Lake Geneva, Wis, 
Underwriter — The Milwaukee Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(managing). 


% Zayre Corp. 

March 24, 1961, Stanley H. Feldberg, President, stated 
that this company may require additional finaneing in 
the near future. The type of security to be sold has not 
been decided upon but the company is considering the 
issuance of debentures or common stock. Business—The 
operation of self-service discount department stores, 
principally in the east and south. Proceeds—For exvan- 
sion. Office—Natick, Mass. Underwriter—To be named. 

















Investment Club 
Association in 
Membership Drive 


Financial contributions from spon- 
sors are solicited in a new drive 
to increas? membership in National 
Asscciation of Investment Clubs 
and to encourage more sharehold- 
ers. Objective is to increase mem- 
bership about fourteen-fold from its 
present 350,000 to 5,000,000. 


A nationwide program with the 
dunl goals of education about the 
American economic system and 
promotion of members*ip in in- 
vestment clubs was announced by 
the National Association of In- 
vestment Clubs, Detroit. 

Aiming to increase membership 
in investment clubs to 5,000,000 
from te present 350,000, the pro- 
gram will call for informing all 
Americans about investment prin- 
ciples and how they can readily 
acquire a personal stake in the 
nation’s growth. 

It will be financed by contribu- 
tions from individuals, corpora- 
tions, investment companies and 
others, who will be enrolled as 
members of the NAIC’s National 
Board of Sponsors, accorcing to 
Thomas E. O’Hara, chairman of 
the board of trustees. 


Membership Growth 


The NAIC, formed in 1951, has 
a membership of 5,632 clubs in 
the United States, composed of 
78,400 persons. The number of 
clubs enrolled has increased about 
309% in the past five years. 

“This is one of the most sig- 
nificant trends in the American 
economic system,’ Mr. O’Hara 
said, ‘because it has been bring- 
ing participation in American 
capitalism to a wide range of 
people. By investing regularly in 
the pnortfolios of their clubs, these 
people learn how our system 
works and come to appreciate the 
economic factors that determine 
Our progress. They gain an under- 
standing of the need for profits, 
and the effects of taxes and labor 
costs. This is a positive form of 
education that is proving helpful 
in gaining broad understanding of 
economic proposals in Congress, 
the demands of labor unions and 
other matters having great sig- 
nificance for the future of Ameri- 
can business.” 

Other purposes of the program 


to broaden participation in invest- 
ment clubs, Mr. O’Hara said, are: 

(1) Increasing the flow of in- 
vestment into American business, 
necessary to finance growth and 
create new jobs. 


(2) Spreading economic democ- 
racy, by enabling many more 
Americans to share in ownership 
of business. 

(3) Affording millions of peo- 
ple a savings-and-investment plan 
that affords protection against in- 
flatior. 

(4) Broadening 
lists of many corporations and 
proviting new outlets for their 
additional equity issues. 

(5) Starting many people to- 
ward individual investment pro- 
grams in addition to their club 
participation, by familiarizing 
them with the procedures and 
benefits. 


While most clubs invest their 
members’ monthly investments — 
usually $10 per member in 
stocks and bonds, some invest in 
real estate, commedities, oil and 
gas exploration, foreign enter- 
prises and other ventures, Mr. 
O’Hara said. All member clubs 
of NAIC are bonded and _ issue 
audited reports. 


Working with NAIC on the new 
program is The Philip Lesly Com- 
pany, international public rela- 
tions firm. Initial activities aimed 
at enrolling sponsors will begin 
immediately. Contributions of $50 
to $2,500 a year will be accepted 
by NAIC, whose address is the 
First National Building, Detroit. 


stockholder 





Benbow Astronaut. 
Cl. A Stk. Offered 


Pursuant to a March 23, 1961 of- 
fering circular, 100,000 shares of 
class A stock (par 5 cents) of 
Benbow Astronautics, Ine., was 
offered publicly at $3 per share 
through Edward Hindley & Co., 
T. M. Kirsch Co., Cortlandt In- 
vesting Corp., and H. B. Crandall 
Co., all of New York City. 


Benbow, with headquarters in 
Culver City, Calif., ,supplies the 
missile and aircratt industries 


with hydraulic valves and regu- 
lators and related mechanical 
components. It will use the pro- 
ceeds from this sale for additional 
working capital, and for research 
and development in the fields of 
cryogenics and high temperature 
pneumatic systems. 


Stelma, Inc. 
Common Sold 


It was announced on March 29 
that an underwriting group 
headed by Amos Treat & Co., Inc., 
79 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y., 
had publicly offered and_ sold 
200,000 shares of the 10¢ par com- 
mon stock of Stelma, Inc. at $17.50 
per share. 


The company. located at 200 
Henry St., Stamford, Conn., makes 


products relating to telephone, 
telegraph, radio and_ switching 
equipment in communications 


systems with heavy emphasis on 
data processing. 

The proceeds of the stock sale 
will go to three selling stock- 
holders. 


Now Olmstead Allen 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—The firm 
name of Troy Allen & Co., 5455 
Wilshire Boulevard has_ been 
changed to Olmstead, Allen & 
Co. Officers are Sims Troy Allen, 
President; Peter Olmstead, Vice- 
President, Treasurer and Secre- 
tary. 


In Securities Business 
BOSTON, Mass.—William A. Parr 
is engaging in a securities busi- 
ness from offices at 84 State St. 
under the firm name of State 
Street Securities Co. 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 











Notice to Security Holders of 
THE DAYTON POWER AND 
Licht COMPANY 


Earning Statement for Twelve Months 
Period Ended February 28, 1961 


[The Dayton Power and Light Company 
has made generally available to its security 
holders, in accordance with the provisions 
of Section 11 (a) of the Securities Act 

3, as amended, an earning statement 
tor the 12 months period ended February 
8. 1961, which began after the effective 
date of the Company's Registration State 


ment, SEC File No. 2-16050, (effective 
February 15, 1960), relating to the $25, 
000,000 514% Series Bonds Due 1990 of 
the Company. On request, the Secretary of 


the Company will mail copies of such 
earning statement to security holders of 
the Company and other interested parties 


The Dayton Power and Light Company 
5 North Main Street 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
March 27. 1961 








Loan Assn. . 
Stock Off’d. 


Pursuant to a March 30 prospec- 
tus, McClane & Co., Inc. of 26 
Broadway, N. Y. 4, publicly of- 
fered at $5 per share 100,000 
shares of the 10¢ par class A com- 
mon stock of American Fidelity 
Building & Loan Association, Inc. 
The company, with offices at 36 
East Lanvale St., Baltimore, Md., 
plans to use the net proceeds for 
working capital for mortgages. 


J. C. Powers Opens 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONECLE) 
MONTEREY PARK, Calif. — 
James C. Powers is conducting a 
securities business from offices at 
317 Chandler Ave. 


K. E. Putnam Forms Co. 
BOISE, Idaho—Keith E. Putnam is 
engaging in a securities business 
from offices at 600 State St. under 
the firm name of Putnam & Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 











CWE Vir 


CORPORATION 
CLEVELAND 10, COHIO 


is paying a dividend of 30 
cents a common share on 
March 28. This is the 
company’s 155th consecu- 
tive quarterly dividend. 
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NEWS AT CLEVITE: 


We are doubling our 
capacity to produce elec- 
trolytic copper foul, used 
in the printed circuits 
which simplify the wiring 
of such complex electronic 
devices as computers and 
missiles. 
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CONSOLIDATED 
} NATURAL GAS 


COMPANY | 
FS 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 

Tue BOARD OF DIRECTORS has 
this day declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of Fifty-Seven 
and One-Half Cents (57)'2¢) 
per share on the capital stock of 

the Cormpany, payable May 15. 

1961 to stockholders of record 


at the close of business April 
17, 1961. 
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JOHN MILLER, Secretary 
March 28, 1961 
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FEDERAL PAPER BOARD CO., Inc. 
Common & Preferred Dividends: 


The Board of Directors of Federal 
Paper Board Company, Inc. has this 
day declared the following quarterly 
dividends: 
50¢ per share on Conimon Stock. 
2834¢ per share on the 4.6% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock. 
Common Stock dividends are payable 
April 15, 1961 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 
31, 1961. 
Dividends on the 4.6% Cumulative 
$25 par value Preterred Stock are pay- 
able June 15, 1961 to stockholders 
of record May 29, 1961. 
RoBert A. WALLACE 
Vice President and Secretary 
March 14, 1961 
Bogota, New Jersey 
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| 
CoMMON DIvIDEND No. 218 | 
A quarterly dividend of $375 
per share on the Common Stock 
has been declared, payable April | 
28, 1961, to stockholders of rec: 
ord at the close of business on | 
April 7, 1961. 
Checks will be mailed. | 
H. R. FARDWELL, Treasurer 
New York, March 22, 1961 
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~ WASHINGTON AND YOU 


BEHIND-THE-SCENES INTERPRET 





FROM THE NATION’S C 











WASHINGTON, D. C. — One 
of the most powerful lobbies in 
Washington is the National Edu- 
cational Association. It has tre- 
mendous influence — because it 
fans out nationwide through 
the various state educational 
organizations. 

The NEA is a busy “trade” as- 
sociation these days. Education 
is big business and_ getting 
bigger all the time. 

Because education is big busi- 
ness, the Federal aid to educa- 
tion issue threatens to be the 
hottest or one of the liveliest 
issues to come up before Con- 
gress this year. 

Both the House and Senate 
Education and Labor Commit- 
tees have been conducting hear- 
ings on the measures. The bill 
of the Kennedy Administration 
would provide $2.3 billion in 
grants to the states, to be used 
for school construtcion and 
teachers’ salaries. The teachers, 
naturally, would like to have an 
increase in their salaries, and 
builders and suppliers of mate- 
rials like cement, lumber and 
bricks, would like to have some 
more business. 

The aid proposal is bogged 
down in controversies over 
whether or not the United 
States Government should 
grant aid and loans or both to 
private schools. The whole 
scheme is paraded in the name 
of something fine and good for 
the country. 


Opposed for the Wrong Reason 

After the Federal aid bill was 
unfolded the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference with some 
200 Cardinals, Archbishops and 
Bishops, aiunounced publicly 
that when Uncle Sam started 
pouring out the millions, the 
12,000 Catholic schools in this 
country were expecting their 
share. 

At the same time Protestant 
and Jewish groups came out in 
opposition to using any of the 
public moneys to support Cath- 
olic schools or any other pri- 
vate schools. 

What they should have done, 
or shculd do soon, is to come 
out against the whole scheme 
which is just another way of 
taking money away from the 
taxpayers, bringing it to Wash- 
ington for a “cut” and then 
sending it back from whence it 
was collected. 

It is another scheme of Fed- 
eral bureaucrats. Many would 
like nothing better than to con- 
trol the schools of our country. 
Federal money from Washington 
—millions upon millions of dol- 
lars. It sounds good to a lot of 
people, no doubt. But it would 
mean that in just a few years 
there would be a gigantic feder- 
alized education in this country. 
The little schools back in the 
hinterlands would become 
pawns in the hands of an all- 
powerful United States Depart- 
ment of Education. 


The Desegregatien Aspect 

Meanwhile, the NEA cam- 
paign continues in high gear. It 
would make no difference which 
party controlled the executive 
branch of government or the 
legislative branch. Had Richard 
M. Nixon been elected President. 
and had Congress been con- 
trolled by Republicans instead 
of by the Democrats, the lobby 
would be underway just the 
same. 

President Kennedy unques- 
tionably is correct when he said 
that under the United States 
constitution public funds for re- 


ligious schools was unconstitu- 
tional. Yet, Federal funds are 
already being used in numerous 
ways for religious education. 
For instance, public money is 
being used for the school junc 

program in church schools. 


Perhaps from tne standpoint 
of school segregation, which is a 
burning issue in numerous 
Southern staes, the Federal aid 
to education scheme _ possibly 
could pave the way for some 
states to abolish the public 
school system, and let the chil- 
dren attend church schools. 


All the border states have de- 
segregated in the Sotuh, but to 
varying degrees. In North Caro- 
lina, where there are hundreds 
of thousands of Negro children, 
the state has “integrated” its 
school system. But there are less 
than 100 Negro children attend- 
ing previously all-white schools. 
Virginia is in somewhat similar 
position. 

In the Deep Sotuh, Florida 
and Louisiana have biracial 
schools in one district by order 
of the Federal courts. Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi and South 
Carolina retain completely seg- 
regated schools. 

In most border states, de- 
segregation is still a token 
proposition. Ten Southern 
states have passed laws provid- 
ing for the closing of public 
schools in the face of Federal 
court orders to desegregate. 
There is nothing in the constitu- 
tion to require a community or 
states to operate a public school. 

But back to the Federal aid to 
education proposal: it is 
to be a lively 


time. 


esoing 
issue for some- 
the proposed 
aid is a foot-in-the-door plan of 
the bureaucrats. The amount of 
funds would grow and erow 
once the plan is started. 


\pparently 


Threat to Free Education 

Then it would be a matter of 
time until Washington would be 
telling the various schools the 
type and kind of textbooks they 
should adopt. Probably a Fed- 
eral Textbook Commission 
would be set up so that uniform 
type of books could be adopted 
in all states. 

Unfortunately, there are 
many people, including teach- 
ers, who apparently do not be- 
lieve these things can happen. 
Many members of the House 
and Senate probably came to 
Washington sharing similar 
views, but after spending a 
while in the lovely capital of 
the nation, a good many of them, 
no doubt, have changed their 
minds. They know how many 
people sit behind mahogany 
desks in Washington and even- 
tually get their schemes across. 

“With Federal bureaucrats 
now cpposing the use of our 
money to run Our own schools,” 
said one member of the House 
recently, “surely they will not 
condone the use of Washington 
dollars free of Federal control.” 

There seems to be no question 
about it—Federal subsidies are 
bound to mean Federal de- 
cisions about running the 
schools. There is no _ overall 
need for it. There are a few 
sections in all parts of the coun- 
try that could use more funds, 
but it has been that way ever 
since our country was founded. 


What “Acute” Need? 

A survey not too long ago 
showed there is no acute need 
for classrooms. In the past 10 
years the number of public 
school pupils increased 48%, 
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but the number of classrooms 
increased 60%, and the number 
of teachers, 51%. While this 
was taking place, teachers’ sal- 
aries increased more than most 
people’s incomes. Their salaries 
jumped to 72% to an average of 
$5,389 a year, and they do not 
have to work 12 months a year, 
although many of them attend 
school part of the time in the 
summer months. 


What is going to happen to 
the school bill? There is going 
to be a lot of pro and con de- 
bate. With the advent of the 
church school question now 
raised, enthusiasm for the pro- 
gram in various parts of the 
country appears likely to sub- 
side some. Meantime, Con- 
gressmen are getting a lot of 
mail for and against the issue. 
This leaves them squirming on 
what should they do if they 
have to face a showdown vote. 

Meanwhile there is a strong 
possibility the Federal aid to 
education bill may eventually 
wind up in a pigeonhole as far 
as the 87th Congress is con- 
cerned. 

[This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views. | 


Form Sponsor Securities 
NEWARK, N. J.- 
curities 


Sponsor Se- 
Corporation has 
formed with offices at 11 


been 
Com- 
merce Street to engage in a se- 
curitics business. Officers are 
Allan A. Segal, President and 
Treasurer; S. B. Segal, Secretary: 
and Guy Ben Avram Segal, Vice- 
President. 


TEL: HANOVER 2-0050 





Hart Named 
Chairman of Bank 
Of London 


G. Arnold Hart, President of the 
Bank of Montreal, has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Bank of 
London and 
Montreal for 
a two - year 
term, it has 
been an- 
iounced. Mr. 
Hart succeeds 
Sir George 
Bolton, Chair- 
man of the 
Bank of Lon- 
don and South 
America, who 
becomes Dep- 
uty Chairman 
on completicn 
of his term as 
Chairman.The 
BOLAM Board also appointed 
A. S. R. Williamson, Senior Vice- 
President of Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co., Ltd., New York, as a Direc- 
tor, succeeding V. W. P. O’Neill, 
also of New York. 


Form Sam Wick Assoc. 
Sam Wick Associates, Inc. is en- 
Saging in ae securities business 
from offices at 10 East 44th St., 
New York City. Officers are Joel 


G. Arnold Hart 


J. Bloch, President and Secretary; 
Hans J. Christian, Executive Vice- 
President: M. I. Wick, Vice- 
President. 


In Securities Business 
PHOENIX, Ariz.—June Wood is 
engaging in a securities business 
from offices at 2222 North 16th 
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March 26-31, 1961 (Philadelphia) 
Institute of Investment Banking, 
Wharton School of Finance & 
Commerce. 


April 7, 1961 (New York City) 
New York Security Dealers Asso- 
ciation annual dinner at the Hotel 
Commodore. 


April 12-14, 1961 (Houston, Tex.) 
Texas Group Investment Bankers 
Association of America 26th an- 
nual convention at Shamrock Hil- 
ton Hotel. 


April 21, 1961 (New York, N. Y.) 
Security Traders Association of 
New York annual dinner at the 
Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf 
Astoria. 


April 29-May 3, 1961 (Richmond, 
Va.) 

National Federation of Financial 

Analysts Societies 14th annual 

convention at the John Marshall 

Hotel. 


May 1-3, 1961 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks 4lst annual con- 
ference at the Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel. 


May 8-9, 1961 (St. Louis, Mo.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms — Spring meeting of the 
Board of Governors. 


June 15, 1961 (New York City) 
Investment Association of New 
York annual outing at Sleepy 
Hollow Country Club. 


June 22-25, 1961 (Canada) 
Investment Dealers Association of 
Canada annual meeting at Jasper 
Park Lodge. 


Oct. 9-10, 1961 (Denver, Colo.) 

Association of Stock Exchange 

Firms, Fall meeting of Board of 

Governors at the Brown Palace 

Hotel. 

Oct. 15-18, 1961 (San Francisco, 
Calif.) 

American Bankers Association an- 

nual convention. 

Oct. 16-20, 1961 (Palm Springs, 
Calif.) 

National Security Traders Asso- 

ciation Annual Convention at the 

Palm Springs Riviera Hotel. 


Nov. 26-Dec. 1, 1961 (Hollywood, 
Fla.) 

Investment Bankers Association 

Annual Convention at Hollywood 

Beach Hotel and the Diplomat 

Hotel. 


Dec. 4-5, 1961 (New York City) 
National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks 15th annual mid- 
year meeting. 


May 6-9, 1962 (Seattle, Wash.) 
National Association of Mutual 
Savings Banks 42nd annual con- 
ference at the Olympic Hotel. 
Sept. 23-26, 1962 (Atlantic City, 
N. J.) 
American Bankers Association an- 
nual convention. 





Attention Brokers and Dealers: 


TRADING MARKETS 


American Cement 
Botany Industries 
W.L. Maxson 
Official Films 
Waste King 


Our New York telephone number is 


_ Shoe a 
LERNER & CO. 


ivestment Securities 
10 Post Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Teletype 
BS 69 


Telephone 
HUbbard 2-1990 














